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CHAPTER I. 
THE MISSING SHADOW. 


T was a shabby, cheerless 
| room. The unpapered walls 

were darkened and spotted 

with the dust and dirt of 
years. The cheap rug, which was small 
enough to leave wide margins of bare 
board floor, from which the paint was 
almost worn off, was grease-stained and 
tagged. In a corner stood a small gas 
heater, with a cooking attachment; in 
another corner a narrow iron. bed. 
Above the bed a color-print poster, 
tacked to the wall, advertised a brand of 
cigarettes. 

The print showed a girl with a heavy 
mass of black hair falling in soft waves 
Over her shoulders, a girl with the large, 
dark, brooding eyes of the Orient, the 
hose of a Grecian goddess, the figure 
of a sylph. Draped loosely about her 
was a Persian scarf of gay colors. Al- 
most concealed by the scarf, one hand 





rested on her hip; the other held 
jauntily before her lips a smoking ciga- 
rette. 

On the table in the center of the room 
a solitary candle burned. The candle 
shed its soft light on the face of a girl 
sitting beside it, a girl with a mass of 
black hair, large, dark eyes and the nose 
of a Grecian goddess—the very girl, i 
fact, who had posed for the poster. 

The artist had pictured his model to 
the life. Even the most casual of ob- 
servers would have recognized at once 
that the living girl beside the candle and 
the picture girl on the wall were the 
same. And yet there was a subtle, an 
almost imperceptible difference. The 
artist had softened the face of his 
model. A suggestion of hardness about 
the mouth and eyes and something 
harshly cynical, almost sinister, in her 
expression he had ignored completely in 
the picture. 

The girl was alone. She looked up 
from the magazine, whose pages she 
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had been turning, yawned, put her el- 
bows on the arm of the chair and stared 
at the half-open door. Beyond the door 
there was only inky blackness. She 
could hear nothing but a faint sound of 
dripping water and the gurgling of 
leader pipes carrying rain from the 
roof. An hour before there had been 
heavy thunder, and her lone window, 
which looked out upon nothing more 
than a narrow, stone-paved yard and 
the unsightly rear wall of a tenement, 
had glared with flashes of lightning. A 
little later came a downpour that had 
failen in swishing sheets upon the pave- 
ment, two stories below. Then the gas 
had gone out with a suddenness that 
made it necessary for her to grope her 
way to the cupboard for a candle. 
Electric light was too much of a luxury 
for this squalid district. 

For an instant, as she stared into the 
impenetrable blackness of the hall, her 
dark eyes glowed with just a touch of 
fear, as if she wondered what danger 
might be concealed in that darkness. It 
was easy to imagine that there might be 
danger of many kinds in this dingy old 
building, most of whose tenants were 
far from being above suspicion. It 
stood in a neighborhood where every 

lock held havens for thieves, for beg- 
gars, for all sorts of social outcasts, a 
neighborhood where no lonely street 
was quite safe after dark, and where 
no policeman on a night beat could be 
quite sure that he was not going to be 
blackjacked before dawn. But Nina 
Costello was not a timid girl, and she 
was accustomed to the ways of the un- 
derworld. She had been born in this 
forlorn neighborhood of old tenements, 
and she had lived in it ever since. 

She heard the sound of footsteps. 
Some one was coming cautiously up the 
dark stairs. A moment later a tall, 
brown-haired girl, whose face was em- 
bellished by a judicious use of paint 
and powder, emerged out of the black- 
ness and came quickly into the room. 


“T’ll say, Nina, this is some night” 
she observed with a slow, drawling 


voice, as she studied her dripping um- 
brella, which was making little pools of 
water on the rug. “Believe me, the 
storm was enough, without the gas go- 
ing out. It’s out all along the street, 
Some fool truck driver didn’t see where 
he was going, with the rain coming 
down so heavy, and ran a wheel into a 
hole in the pavement. It broke into a 
main, and there won’t be no gas all 
night, I guess.” The girl looked about 
for a chair, but remained standing, as 
if she had decided her visit would be 
too brief to make sitting down worth 
while. 

Nina took a cigarette from a box on 
the table, lighted it and inhaled deeply. 
She looked more than ever like the girl 
on the poster. Her face was turned 
toward her caller, with an expression 
of only languid interest. Blanche 
Murtha, who roomed on the same floor, 
had already talked with Nina, two or 
three times since morning. “You seen 
Joe Darcy?” Nina inquired. 

Blanche shook her head. “Not all 
day. Seems to me that guy acts like 
he was tryin’ to give you the slip, Nina. 
He don’t hang round here quite so fre- 
quent as he useta.” 

Nina’s dark eyes flashed. ‘Don't 
you be talking to me like that, Blanche 
Murtha!” she said. “Don’t you go try- 
ing to make trouble between me and 
Joe, or I'll ‘9 

“Oh, you make me tired!” Blanche 
broke in, as she drew a chair to the 
table. “You’ve gone dippy over that 
Darcy. He’s a good looker all right— 
I ain’t sayin’ nothin’ about that—but 
what’s the use of running with a cheap 
four-flusher like him? He'll get 
pinched by the bulls some day, and 
that'll be the end of him. You just 
watch and see. He ain’t got brains 
enough to keep away from ’em. If 
you’re goin’ to take up with a crook 
why don’t you pick a good one?” 
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Nina, leaning over the table, glared 
menacingly. “Will you shut up?” she 
demanded, her voice shrill with anger. 

“Oh, all right, all right,” answered 
Blanche’ soothingly. “I didn’t mean 
nothing. Forget it!’ She knew what 
a fury Nina could be when her temper 
was thoroughly aroused. 

Nina sank sullenly back into her 
chair, and for a moment or two nothing 
more was said. Her caller, poking the 
rug with her wet umbrella, seemed to 
be pondering as to the most tactful way 
of changing the subject. 

“Just now I seen that cheap imitation 
of a blonde that lives round the cor- 
ner,” Blanche remarked, her drawl 
more marked than usual. 

At once Nina’s expression changed to 
eager curiosity. “Who?” she de- 
manded, “That Sophie Bream?” 

“Yeah, the one with the innocent, 
baby face and the big head of yellow 
hair.” 

“She’s no imitation, she’s the real 
You just take a close 
Per- 


thing, Blanche. 
slant at that hair and you'll see. 
oxide or dye-couldn’t make it like that. 
No; she’s all there with the goods— 


complexion, and 
Some 


real hair and real 
round, blue eyes and dimples. 
equipment, I’ll say.” 

Blanche glanced at the poster. “Well, 
she’s got nothing on you, Nina,” she de- 
clared. “You can match her with the 
looks any day, except r 

“Except what?” 
sharply. 

Blanche devoted a moment of study 
to the girl on the poster. “Well, no- 
body’d ever accuse you of having a look 
of sweet, baby innocence, Nina,” she 
ventured. “You never could play that 
kind of a part. But that Sophie Bream! 
Oh, my, what a side partner she’d make 
for a smart fella that had some crooked 
game to work. She’d fool ’em all.” 

A faint smile crept over Nina’s face, 
as she puffed at her cigarette. “She’s 


Nina demanded 


‘got a swell reputation for being just 


as much of an angel as. she looks,” she 
said. “I wonder if-that’s possible, or 
does that baby face hide something? 
I’m told she’s as straight as a string— 
ab-so-lutely honest and innocent.” 

Blanche raised her eyebrows incredu- 
lously. “There ain’t no such animal,” 
she declared. 

Nina paused to consider. “Well, I 
dunno,” she returned. “What’s the 
matter with you and me? We've lived 
pretty straight so far, even if we do live 
in a crooked district. We've got a lot 
of crook friends, but we’re not to blame 
for that. We grew up with ’em.” 

“Yeah, but ” Blanche considered 
the poster girl again. “Oh, we're all 
right, Nina. We work for a living, and 
nobody’s got anything on us. But 
there’s little we don’t know. Besides, 
I guess if either of us saw a good 
chance to make a big clean-up outa 
some crooked deal, without takin’ risks, 
we wouldn’t turn it down very hard.” 

A shrug of the shoulders was Nina’s 
only reply. Taking a magazine from 
the table, she proceeded to turn its 
pages. “I got soniething to show you, 
Blanche,” she said, pushing the open 
magazine across the table. “My latest 
portrait.” 

“Oh, that’s fine,” Blanche drawled, 
as her glance fell on one of the adver- 
tisements. “It’s a ringer for you all 
right. If it was a photograph it couldn’t 
look more like you.” 

“Darkness Brings Danger!” was the 
headline of an advertisement of an 
automatic pistol. A fine study of light- 
and-shadow effects was the illustration 
which showed a girl, the same girl of 
the cigarette poster, in the act of blow- 
ing out a candle, as she stands in her 
nightgown, ready for bed. 

“You oughta hunt up some more pos- 
ing jobs,” Blanche suggested. “If you 
had two or three of these artist fellas 
to keep you busy you'd be cleaning up a 
pretty good livin’. That’s what I’d do 
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if I only had your looks. It beats slav- 
in’ in a factory, anyhow.” 

A slight sound came out of the dark. 
Nina looked up quickly, turned her face 
to the open door and listened. “Oh, 
hello, Chink,” she said indifferently, as 
a thin, dark-skinned man, whose nar- 
row eyes slightly suggested those of a 
Chinaman, came softly into the light. 
“Gee, you do have a catlike tread! You 
oughta be a second-story guy instead of 
a ‘switcher.’ ” 

From the corners of his eyes the man 
glanced at the girl, silently seated him- 
self in the only unoccupied chair and 
looked dismally at his wet clothes. 

“Yeah, a black night like this would 
be some help to you if you was most 
anything but a switcher,” suggested 
Blanche. “You could pull off a job 
easy in this storm.” 

It was true that darkness was of no 

assistance to “Chink” Eagan as a 
switcher. He picked up a living by ex- 
changing cheap rings for valuable ones, 
while the jewelry-store clerk was not 
looking. He would select a ring, set 
with an expensive diamond, decide to 
buy it, and give his check for a small 
sum, as a deposit, with the understand- 
ing that the clerk was to seal the ring 
in an envelope and keep it until the 
customer returned with the balance of 
the price. Then, while the clerk exam- 
ined the check, Chink would pocket the 
ring and drop another, set with a glass 
sparkler, into the envelope. 

Something seemed to be weighing 
heavily upon Chink Eagan’s mind. He 
was strangely silent. As he sat staring 
gloomily at the floor, Nina noticed a 
queer twitching of his lips. 

“What’s the matter with you to-night, 
Chink?” she demanded. “You don’t act 
like yourself. You’re nervous.” 

“That was some row Joe Darcy had 
with old Greiner this morning,” Chink 
returned evasively. 

The girls showed no curiosity. They 


knew about the row. The neighbors 
had been gossiping about it. 

“Near as“I could make out,” Chink 
continued, “Joe thought he’d been dou- 
ble crossed by Greiner in some kind of 
a deal. But Joe talks too much, and 
he’s hot-headed. It’s a fool thing to 
make threats against anybody, like he 
did against Greiner—to make ’em when 
anybody else is around to hear. S’pose 
somebody’d croak Greiner. Joe’d be in 
bad. Everybody’d think he did it.” 

“You seen Joe?” Nina asked. 

Chink shook his head. “Not since 
morning. I’m goin’ down to the pool 
room. P’r’aps he’s there.” 

“If he is, you send him up here,” 
Nina ordered. 

“All right.” 

“And if he isn’t, s’pose you come 
back and let me know.” 

“All right.” Chink got up and moved 
slowly toward the door, 

Blanche followed him. “Guess I'll 
slide along to bed, Nina,” she drawled. 


They went out together, leaving Nina 
to puzzle over Joe’s long absence. With 
a little shrug, she shifted her thoughts 
from the problem and, picking up the 
magazine, turned to the pistol advertise- 


ment. For a long time she studied the 
illustration. It was a lovely picture of 
her. The artist had handled very ef- 
fectively the glow of the candle’s flame 
on her face and the wealth of black 
hair, falling in great waves over the 
shoulders and contrasting sharply with 
the snowy white of the nightgown. 
“Darkness Brings Danger!” she read, 
and again she glanced into the black 
hall. “Somehow I’ve got a creepy feel- 
ing to-night,” she told herself. ‘Gee, 
but this rain’s got a gloomy sound!” 
She listened to the dismal, slow drip- 
ping of water in the court and the gur- 
gling of the leader pipes. There was 
no other sound, not the slightest, either 
from without or within. She tossed the 
magazine on the table, clasped her well- 
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“formed hands at the back of her head, 

stretched backward in the big rocker 
and glanced at the bare window. 

Across the court old Conrad Grein- 
‘r’s light shone upen his drawn shade. 
She looked at the shade again, for the 
fact that old Greiner’s shadow was not 
falling upon it aroused her curiosity a 
little. 

Every evening, without fail, the soli- 
tary old man’s shadow had been on that 
shade, as he sat in his favorite spot by 
the window. She had grown accus- 
tomed to seeing it there. She recalled 
now that she had not seen it for almost 
an hour, and she had heard Greiner 
complaining that day of not feeling 
well. She and the old man had been 
on friendly terms, and she was not 
ready to hold his quarrel with Joe 
against him. She knew Joe was quick- 
tempered, and perhaps he had been in 
the wrong. 

“Wonder if Greiner’s sick,” she 
mused. “Never missed his shadow be- 
fore. Guess I'll go and find out.” 

Turning to the door she stopped, as 
she realized how she would have to 
grope her way through the dark. She 
had better take the candle. But no, the 
candle was a nuisance to carry. It 
spilled grease over her hands and dress, 
and she could go faster without it. 
After feeling her way cautiously down 
the stairs, she passed through the 
ground-ffor hall to the door in the rear. 
There was not even a glimmer of light. 
Opening it she found that the rain had 
turned to a drizzle, and she did not 
mind the slight sprinkling she received 
_as she hurried across the paved yard. 

The building in the rear was as dark 
as.the one she had left—as dark and as 
silent. As she crept up the two flights 
of stairs, that led to Greiner’s floor, she 
felt again a creepy, uncanny feeling 
coming over her, and she shuddered a 
little. Never before had she been par- 
ticularly afraid of the dark, but there 
Was something strange and weird about 


this black, silent building that was get- 
ting on her nerves. 

At Greiner’s closed door she paused 
a moment to listen. There was no 
sound from within. She knocked, 
waited, knocked again. There was no 
answer. At last she turned the knob 
and pushed the door open a few inches. - 
She could see Greiner’s candle burning 
on his table, and she caught a glimpse 
of the dismal, barely furnished room, 
where for years he had lived alone. A 
man of mystery was Conrad Greiner. 
Nina knew that he was a “fence” for 
stolen goods, jewels mostly, but he had 
other lines of business of which she had 
heard only bare suggestions. He was 
secretive. Nobody knew much about 
him, or about what he did. 

She pushed the door open wider and 
stepped inside. Suddenly she drew 
back with a stifled cry. On the floor, in 
a corner, lay Greiner, his bearded face 
turned to the light, his mouth hanging 
open, his eyes glazed. His coat and 


vest were open, and from his exposed 
shirt-front protruded the hilt of a knife. 
Around the hilt a great splotch of crim- 
son had spread over the white linen. 
Nina clutched at the knob of the 


door. For a moment she stood there, 
swaying dizzily, half dazed. Her 
thoughts were not so much of the mur- 
dered man as of Joe Darcy. Joe would 
be accused of murder. Only that morn- 
ing he had quarreled with Greiner, had 
threatened his life. Already it was the 
gossip of the neighbors. 

With a little, frightened gasp, she 
glanced again at the body, then around 
the room, noting the bare walls, the few 
pieces of dilapidated furniture, the old 
desk where Grginer kept his mysterious 
papers. She must run no risk of being 
found in that ghastly place. She must 
not stay an instant. She turned to the 
darkness of the hall and stepped noise- 
lessly out. Then suddenly she stopped. 

“The candle!” she exclaimed under 
her breath. “The candle!” 
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- Tiptoeing back into the room she 
turned to the table, stood studying the 
half-burned candle for a moment, while 
its light glowed upon her frightened 
face, then, quickly leaning forward, 
blew out the flame. 

“T’ve saved Joe!” she whispered into 
the dark. “Oh, I’ve saved him—saved 
him!” 

Softly she closed the door behind her 
as she went out. From a window at 
the end of the hall came the faintest 
glimmer of light. Before her on the 
floor lay something white. Scarcely 
thinking of what she was doing, she 
stooped and picked it up. It was a 
handkerchief. She held it clutched 
tightly in her hand as she stole back to 
her room. 

At her door stood Chink Eagan, wait- 
ing for her. The strangeness of her 
expression caught his attention at once, 
for he gave a little start as he glanced 
at her. 

“T’ve saved him!” she declared 
wildly, as she passed into the room. 
“T’ve saved Joe! I blew out the candle! 
And 

Abruptly she checked herself, sud- 
denly realizing that, in her almost hys- 
terical condition, she had been about to 
disclose the secret she must not breathe 
even to her closest friend. 

Eagan stared at her blankly. 
—you what?” he asked. 

Nina sank into the rocker. “Don’t 
mind me, Chink,” she said weakly, try- 
ing to control herself. “I’m all nerves 
to-night. I don’t know what I’m say- 
ing.” 

Chink Eagan was a reticent man. As 
a rule he kept his thoughts strictly to 
himself. At the moment these thoughts 
were very much bewildered, but he 
knew it would be useless to question 
Nina further. He let the matter rest, 
to be turned over later in his slow, but 
persevering, mind. 

“I couldn’t find Joe,” he said. 


“You 


“All right, Chink, thanks. Go on out 
now. I’m tired.” 

When he had gone Nina caught sight 
of the handkerchief which she had 
picked up outside Greiner’s door. Her 
hand was still clutching it tightly. She 
held it up to the light and spread it 
out. It was small and lace-trimmed, a 
girl’s or a woman’s. In a corner of it 
were two initials, “S. B.” 

“S. B.,” Nina muttered. “S. B.!” 
She pondered the two letters, trying to 
think of a name that fitted them. At 
last a name came to her—‘Sophie 
Bream!” 


CHAPTER II. 
NINA KEEPS HER SECRET. 


THE mystery was too deep for Nina. 

The more she puzzled over it the 
farther she seemed to be from a clew 
to its solution. She could form no 
theory that would connect pretty, blue- 
eyed, dimpled Sophie Bream with old 
Conrad Greiner. She looked at the 
handkerchief again and sniffed at it. It 
had no perfume that she could discover. 
Perhaps Sophie, who used neither pow- 
der nor paint and dressed simply, also 
ignored perfume. 

The more Nina thought about the 
matter the more firmly was she con- 
vinced that it was Sophie’s handker- 
chief. Perfumes, Nina reasoned, were 
used to lure men, and Sophie didn't 
seem to care much about men. She 
lived with her mother, and her evenings 
were usually spent at home. She was 
the only girl whom Nina could think of 
in the neighborhood who might have an 
unperfumed handkerchief. If the ini- | 
tials had been B. M. there would have 
been something to smell in the way of 
evidence, for Blanche Murtha always 
reeked with lilac. If the initials had 
been N. C., and the handkerchief be- 
longed to Nina herself, there would 
have been an odor of lavender. But 
here was a handkerchief without a trace 
of a scent. 
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_. “Sophie Bream!” Nina. mused. 
“That innocent-looking young thing! 

-. Could she have done it—such a murder 
as that—with a-knife?” Nina gave a 
little shiver of horror. The idea seemed 
impossible. Then her thoughts re- 
turned to Joe Darcy. She had believed 
at first that he was guilty. She be- 
lieved it now. She was sure of it. All 
the evidence pointed to him, to reck- 
less, hot-headed Joe, who had only a 
few hours ago threatened Greiner’s life. 

Joe had once been arrested for at- 
tempting to knife a man. The police 
records would show that, and there 
were plenty of neighbors who could tell 
of his threats against Greiner. The case 
would look bad against him. But—she 
had blown out the candle. The shadow 
of a smile passed over her face. She 
had saved him. She had no doubt of 
that. But, if Joe was guilty, as she was 
sure he was, how had Sophie Bream’s 
handkerchief come to be outside of 
Greiner’s door? With a sigh, Nina gave 
up the problem until more facts should 
begin to come to light. 

Then she began to think of Chink 
Eagan. She bit her lip and puckered 
up her forehead as she considered her 
folly in crying out to Chink that she 
had blown out the candle—that she had 
saved Joe. Chink was not the kind of 
aman who would forget. She knew 
his characteristics well. He would turn 
her words over and over in his mind, 
trying to solve their puzzle; and, so long 
as they remained a puzzle, he would 
continue to do so. Perseverance was 
Chink’s strongest trait. And, after the 
discovery of Greiner’s body and of the 
candle on the table, he would be able 
to theorize more readily. But Nina 
knew Chink’s tongue never babbled— 
never unless it would serve some pur- 
pose of advantage to himself. There 
was small chance that he would drop 
even the slightest hint of what he had 
heard to anybody. 


Nina glanced at her clock. It was 
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just eleven, She knew that at nine 
o’clock in the morning the woman who. 
cleaned Greiner’s room and made his 
bed would discover the ghastly thing 
that lay in the corner. Until then. it 
was very unlikely that anybody would 
happen into the old man’s room. 
Scarcely ever did Greiner have visitors 
at night. “Ten hours!” thought Nina. 
For ten hours she must give neither 
word nor sign that might stir suspicion 
on the following day that she had 
known of Greiner’s murder. It would 
be hard, and she needed somebody to 
talk to, to confide in. 

Her nerves were on edge. .Again and 
again her thoughts turned to Greiner’s 
ghastly dead face, no matter how hard 
she tried to forget it. She must get out 
of this lonely, silent room. Walking 
the streets would be better than sitting 
here alone, with her dismal thoughts 
and forebodings. She jumped up, 
tucked the handkerchief into the table 
drawer, put on her hat, took an um- 
brella, blew out the candle and hurried 
out, locking the door behind her. 

As soon as she found herself out 
of the dark, dilapidated old building, she 
began to feel better. The rain had 
stopped, and the clouds were breaking. 
The cross street, where she lived, was 
not very bright, to be sure, and few 
people were to be seen at that late hour; 
but, after a moment or two, she turned 
the corner into Avenue A, where 
brightly lighted shops were still open 
for business, and family groups were 
sitting on tenement steps. She was al- 
most sure to meet somebody she knew. 
If she did, she would have to be care- 
ful, very careful, for she realized she 
was not quite herself. Neither her ap- 
pearance, nor her words, nor her man- 
ner must stir suspicion.that anything 
was wrong with her. Perhaps, she rea- 
soned, it would be better not to run so 
much chance of meeting anybody. It 
would be wiser to choose lonelier streets 
for her walk than Avenue A. She 





turned toward the river. A little breeze 
was coming in from over the black 
water. Soon she caught glimpses, over 
pier roofs and lumber yards, of the 
long, brilliant arches of the bridge 
lights. 

~Suddenly, at a lonely spot, where she 
had not expected to find any one, a 
familiar figure came toward her out of 
the dark. It was Garth—“Smiling 
Sam” Garth. Nina gave a start. For 
an instant she thought of turning back, 
but it was too late to avoid him. He 
had already caught sight of her. 

Sam Garth was a short, broad, 
square-shouldered man, with a round, 
red face and small, beady black eyes. 
The only attractive thing about his ap- 
pearance was his smile, a wide, open- 
mouthed smile which disclosed a fine 
set of teeth. Very rarely did the smile 
leave his face. It had become so habi- 
tual that he would have smiled steadily 
at the funeral of his best friend. Sam 
had been keeping company with Blanche 
Murtha for the past few weeks. She 
found his smile fascinating and had 
been doing her best to win him. 

“Kind of lonely down here, Sam,” 
Nina remarked, as he greeted her. She 
made an effort to look and speak as if 
nothing were weighing on her mind. 
“Kind of nice and cool and quiet, 
though.” 

“Yeah, that’s what I was thinkin’,” 
returned Sam, his smile broadening. 
“Does a man good. Feeling a little un- 
der the weather myself. Guess that 
imitation booze I got up at the dance 
didn’t agree with me.” 

“The dance?” 

“Sure! Up at Grogan’s Hall. I hap- 
pened to drift in there and found a 
dance going. I been there all evening. 
Just left.” 

Nina thought it more likely that Sam 
had been mixed up in some crooked 
business somewhere. She was not quite 
sure what his specialty was now, but 
she knew that, several years ago, he had 
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been arrested for being implicated in” 
the robbery of a jewelry store. 

“T didn’t know you went to dances, 
Sam.” , 

“Well, once in a long time I do. Wish 
I hadn’t now. They’re good places to 
keep clear of. The stuff they give a 
fella to eat and drink is pretty rotten 
at them dances. Where you been, 
Nina?” 

“Oh, just out for a walk.” 

Garth glanced at her sharply. “Kind 
of late to be out walking, ain’t itr” he 
asked. “Don’t often stroll out late like 
this all alone, do you, Nina?” 

“T guess I got a right to do what I 
please,” she retorted, with a little touch 
of temper. “Seems to me you're get- 
ting kind of nosey about my business. 
Funny I meet you way over here. I 
never heard of any jewelry stores along 
the river front.” 

At last Garth’s smile almost disap- 
peared, but only for a moment. “It’s 
pretty dull in my business, Nina,” he 
told her sadly. “I ain’t pulled off a job 
in a month. I been watched too close 
by the bulls. They don’t gimme a 
chance.” 

Nina did not seem to be interested. 
“Sam, I’d like to find Joe Darcy,” she 
said at last. “You seen him?” 

“Saw him go into Levy’s pool room 
twenty minutes ago.” 

Together they walked toward Ave- 
nue A. “Want me to go into Levy’s 
and get him for you?” Garth asked, as 
they drew near that thoroughfare. 

“Yes. I’ll wait at the corner.” 

Two minutes after Garth had left her, 
she caught sight of Darcy coming 
toward her from across the avenue. Joe 
was not in a cheerful mood that night. 
Nina noticed a change in him, even be- 
fore he spoke. He walked listlessly 
and looked worried. Very seldom had 
she seen him like that. 

“Hello, Nina,” he greeted her in a 
cheerless tone. “You want to see me?” 

“You just bet I want to see you,” 
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she returned sharply, vexed by his man- 
ner of cold indifference. “Where you 
been keeping yourself, I’d like to 
know?” 

The angry flash of her eyes was not 
lost upon him, for he had been watch- 
ing her face closely. The white glow 
of an arc light showed clearly every 
swift change in her expression. Tak- 
ing out a cigarette, Darcy struck a 
match on the sole of his shoe, and 
smoked for a moment in thoughtful si- 
lence. He was a handsome young fel- 
low, straight and slender, with regular 
features and wavy light hair. 

“You think I got nothing to do but 
hang aroufid you?” he asked sullenly. 

Nina drew back, as if he had struck 
her. Joe had never spoken to her like 
that before. Not in all the time she 
had known him had there been anything 
between them approaching a quarrel; 
he had always been so gay, so high- 
spirited, so affectionate. She stared 
blankly at him-for a moment, then an 


expression of pathetic appeal came into 
her eyes. She did not dare quarrel with 
him, did not dare run the risk of losing 
him. 

“I didn’t mean to be cross, Joe,” she 
pleaded, “but I—I don’t see why you 


treat me like this.” ‘There was a sob in 
her voice. “I’ve been mightly lonely 
without you, Joe, not seeing you for 
hours and hours, and now you act just 
like I was the dirt under your feet.” 

Joe’s manner softened perceptibly. 
“Oh, it’s all right, Nina—all right,” he 
assured her. “But I’ve had lots to 
worry about, and you went at me pretty 
rough.” 

She realized again what a nervous 
condition she was in that night. She 
should have been more careful to con- 
trol herself on meeting Joe. She re- 
solved to watch herself, to be more cau- 
tous. It would not do to allow her 
nerves to get the better of her again, 
either when she was with Joe, or with 
anybody else. “What’s worrying you?” 
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she asked softly. Her thoughts went 
back to Greiner, lying dead in the cor- 
ner of his room, and she felt an icy 
chill creeping over her. 

“Well, I guess you’ve heard about the 
big row I had with Greiner this morn- 
ing,” he answered. 

“Yes, and I guess everybody else has. 
You were a fool to make threats against 
him when people were listening—right. 
in the street doorway.” 

Joe threw up his hands. “I know it, 
Nina. I lost my head. I’m not sorry 
for all the names I called him, but I 
oughtn’t to have made those threats to 
knife him. Old Greiner’s made a lot 
of enemies in his time, running a fence. 
Some night one of ’em will croak him, 
and p’r’aps people will think I did it.” 

“So that’s what’s worrying you?” 

“That’s it. I guess it’s enough.” 

Nina looked at Joe sharply. She 
found herself wondering whether she 
dared tell him she had found Greiner 
murdered, and what the blowing out of 
the candle meant. “No,” she decided. 
“T can’t.” She reasoned quickly that, 
if by any chance Joe were innocent, 
and she should tell him of the murder, 
he might not be able to keep the secret 
all night. Joe was careless, reckless, 
and had never learned to curb his 
tongue. If in Levy’s pool room, or 
some other public place, he should drop 
the slightest hint, before nine o’clock the 
next morning, that he knew what had 
happened, it would be damning evidence 
against him. Even the blowing out of 
the candle might not entirely save him 
then. 

“You’ve not told me where you’ve 
heen keeping yourself all this long time, 
Joe,” she persisted. “Why couldn’t 
you have come to see me to-night?” 

The question seemed to annoy Darcy. 
He scowled a little and hesitated before 
replying. “Had something on,” he re- 
turned brusquely. 

They started to walk slowly up the 
avenue. It was Nina who did most of 
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the talking. She tried tactfully to draw 
Joe out, to induce him to give some ex- 
planation of how he had been passing 
the time since she had seen him last, but 
her hints were without effect. He went 
with her as far as the corner of her 
street, where he made an excuse of hav- 
ing an engagement to meet a man at 
Levy’s and hurried off. 

“He’s guilty!” Nina exclaimed under 
her breath, as he disappeared. “He 
killed old Greiner. If I hadn’t blown 
out the candle, he’d go to the chair for 
it.” 

But why he had remained away from 
her so long, why he had been so coldly 
indifferent toward her, after she had at 
last found him, were questions that she 
could not answér so readily. As she 
walked slowly through the cross street, 
she recalled Blanche’s suggestion that 
Joe might be tired of her. It was a 
thought that now began to worry her. 
For two or three weeks he had not been 
coming to see her so often as formerly. 
Nina was infatuated with Joe—had 
been for a long time. She was willing 
to admit to herself that she might be 
foolish, as Blanche had remarked, but 
—well, she just couldn’t help it. No 
matter what Joe’s character might be, 
she wanted him. And his reputation 
was bad—there was no doubt of that— 
he had been known as an all-around 
crook for years. But, Nina, who had 
known crooks all her life, was rather 
partial to them. 

Joe Darcy was not much of a suc- 
cess even in crime. Chink Eagan was 
a good deal of a piker, but his steady 
perseverance made him pretty sure of 
a living, anyway. While Smiling Sam 
Garth was more successful than either 
of them. Sam never talked much about 
his methods of gaining a livelihood, but 
he always had money, and he had fallen 
into the clutches of the police very sel- 
dom. Nina could have had Sam—could 
have him even now. And she had had 
chances even better than that—offers of 


marriage from men who never needed 
to worry about falling into the hands 
of the police. But hot-headed, shift. 
less Joe Darcy happened to be the only 
man she cared about. 

“If he’s trying to give me the slip 
he’d better be careful,” she exclaimed 
in a sudden burst of fury. ‘He'll wish 
he hadn’t if he tries treating me like 
that.” 

The shadowy figure of a man stand- 
ing in the dark doorway of the building 
where she lived startled her out of her 
musing. It was Chink Eagan, waiting 
for her. She was puzzled by his re- 
turn at that late hour; in fact, it 
alarmed her a little, too. She knew he 
must have been brooding, ever since 
leaving her room, over what she had 
cried out about saving Joe. Chink had 
aways been friendly, and she liked him; 
but Chink was a switcher, and Nina had 
never placed absolute faith in the old 
adage about honor among _ thieves. 
There was no telling what he might 
try to do with her secret if, working 
from the vague hint she had given, he 
should ever discover it. She was sure, 
however, that he could not possibly 
have solved the problem yet. Perhaps 
he had come back with the hope of get- 
ting a little enlightenment. But, as he 
skulked noiselessly out of the doorway 
and joined her, it was not by asking in- 
formation, but by offering it, that he 
began. 

“T drifted back here on the chance 
that you hadn’t gone to bed,” he said. 
“I been thinkin’ pretty hard about 
something—something I seen in the 
building in back of here to-night, and 
it’s sort of got me twisted. You know 
I’m not a fella that does much talkin’, 
Nina, to anybody, but you got a good 
head, and you can keep your mouth 
shut better’n most folks.” 

Nina smiled prettily at the compli- 
ment. “All right, Chink, spill the beans. 
I’m listening.” 

“Some time after the storm began, 
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and just before I showed up in your 

' sroom and found. you talkin’ with 
Blanche Murtha, the worst part of the 
rain caught me when I was passin’ the 
door of that building. I didn’t have no 
umbrella nor nothin’, and I slid into the 
doorway quick. The rain began beating 
against the door which was fastened 
back. Instead of tryin’ to find what 
held it, and then shuttin’ it, it was eas- 
ier to go a few steps up the stairs to 
keep outa the wet. It was after the gas 
had gone out, and it was awful black 
on them stairs and up above me. Look- 
in’ up I couldn’t see a thing, till, after a 
little, my eyes sort of got used to the 
dark. It wasn’t very long before I 
heard voices up above—two flights up, 
on the top floor—a man’s voice and a 
girl’s, or a woman’s, They was both 
raised pretty high and sounded like a 
row was on, but I couldn’t hear what 
they was sayin’. P’r’aps I’d have heard 
a few words if I’d listened hard, but I 
didn’t give much attention, and the rain 
was makin’ a lot of noise.” 


Chink glanced around to assure him- 
self that they were alone and lowered 


his voice a little. “Weil, the voices 
stopped pretty sudden, and I didn’t hear 
‘em again. A minute or two later the 
rain let up a little, and I was thinkin’ of 
makin’ a run around the block to your 
place, when I heard somebody comin’ 
down the top stairs and comin’ fast. In 
about another second a girl slid by me. 
She was cryin’, and she was in one big 
hurry, all right. She went outa the 
door like a shot, and that’s the last I 
seen of her,” 

Nina gave a gasp and clutched 
Chink’s coat. “Who was she?” she de- 
nanded quickly. 

“Well,” returned Chink, “that’s 
what’s got me so twisted. She was the 
last girl in the world that I’d ever think 
would be up on that top floor. Nina, 
it was little ‘Angel Face,’ Sophie 
3ream.” 

With 


wide-open, bewildered eyes, 


Nina stared at Chink in silence. Breath- 
lessly she waited for Chink to continue. 
“Now I'd have said that Sophie 
Bream was about the nicest girl any- 
wheres around here,’ Chink went on. 
“I'd never have believed a word against 
her. It sort of took me off my feet 
when she came down from that floor. 
There’s nobody lives up on the top but 
Greiner—ain’t that right?” 

Nina nodded. “That’s right, Chink. 
He’s the only one there now. The 
landlord raised the rents a little while 
ago, and the rest had to get out.” 

“Yeah, that’s what I thought, but I 
wanted to put it up to you and make 
sure. Now you know old Greiner never 
does business with women, unless it’s in 
the line of stolen goods, and mighty 
seldom with women, anyway. He steers 
clear of females. What I’d like to know 
is how did a girl like Sophie Bream 
come to be up at his room.” 

Nina shrugged her shoulders. “How 
should I know?” she returned. “It’s a 
twister all right.” She couldn’t quite 
understand yet why Chink had come to 
her with this story, and at such an 
hour. 

“T’ve been thinkin’ it over and over, 
Nina, and at the same time I’ve been 
thinkin’ over what you said about blow- 
in’ out a candle and savin’ Joe. There’s 
two puzzles, comin’ at just about the 
same time, and I’ve been tryin’ to splice 
the two together and make some sense 
out of ’em. Now, when you came run- 
nin’ up the stairs, all excited, and found 
me waitin’ for you at your room, I 
knew you’d come “from that building, 
because I’d heard the back door into the 
yard slam, and I heard you runnin’ 
through the ground-floor hall. Since 
then I’ve been tellin’ myself that, 
p’r’aps, them two puzzles are connected 
somehow, and p’r’aps, if I tell Nina 
what I know, it'll be of some help to 
her. I knew you was all broke up about 
something, and that you was afraid to 
tell anybody about it. I sort of figured 
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that you was in a whole lot of need of 
somebody to give you some help and 
advice. You know I’ve always thought 
a whole lot of you, Nina, and that I’ve 
- got a close mouth, No woman can keep 
a secret very long. I know that much. 
You'll be spillin’ yours to somebody 
pretty soon. P’r’aps you'll spill it to 
the wrong person. You better lemme in 
on it, Nina, and steer you straight.” 

Nina studied the switcher’s face. Her 
secret had been weighing more and 
more heavily upon her, the longing to 
take somebody into her confidence 
growing stronger and stronger. But 
fear held her tongue. 

“Not now—not now,” she answered 
at last. “Come to see me to-morrow— 
to-morrow morning.” 


, 


CHAPTER III. 
BEHIND THE MORNING-GLORIES. 


IR an hour after leaving Chink 
Eagan, Nina sat in her room, pon- 
dering the bewildering developments of 
the night. It was the puzzle concern- 
ing Sophie Bream that first held her at- 
tention. 

“Little Angel Face!” she mused. “I'd 
give anything to know what kind of 
crooked thinking goes on behind that 
look of innocence.” 

After a time she put the problem 
aside as hopeless. Her brain was too 
fagged, too confused to struggle with 
it any longer that night, and she felt 
that the next day might bring clews 
that would help her to solve this mys- 
tery. 

She knew she really ought to be go- 
ing to bed, she was so dead tired, and 
it was after midnight. But there was 
still the proposition of Chink Eagan to 
be considered. She was beginning to 
think she had better accept it. Some 
time he might discover her secret any- 
way, she reasoned, and then, if she had 
not taken him into her confidence, he 
might not keep it to himself. And the 
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strain of saying nothing about it to any- — 
body was growing greater and greater, 
She felt that her nerves must give way 
before long, and that, if she did not 
unburden her thoughts to somebody, 
she might soon be screaming hysteri- 
cally in the streets of the thing she had 
done. It occurred to her that she might 
tell Blanche Murtha, but she abandoned 
this idea after a moment. Blanche was 
not clever enough to be of any assist- 
ance, and her tongue was apt to wag 
rather freely. On the other hand, Chink 
Eagan was shrewd, and one of his 
strongest characteristics was his ability 
to keep his mouth shut. 

“T’ll tell him;”’ she decided at last. 
“T’ve just got to tell somebody.” 

With that decision made, she felt 
better and began to undress. As she 
was about to blow out the candle, her 
eyes fell on the poster girl. Her gaze 
was full of admiration, for, indeed, the 
girl on the wall seemed radiantly beau- 
tiful in the soft candlelight. ‘Gee, I’m 
not such a bad looker if I’m like that,” 
she exclaimed. “I’ve got an idea Chink 
thinks a good deal of my style, too. He 
acts sometimes as if he was stuck on 
me. If that’s so I needn’t worry about 
his keeping his mouth shut.” 

Nina’s sleep was restless and broken 
that night. Again and again she would 
wake with a start, her mind either on 
Joe Darcy or the ghastly thing in the 
corner of the room across the yard. 
Dreams came to her in which Grein- 
er’s dead face appeared, dreams of Joe, 
convicted and under sentence of death. 
She gave a long sigh of relief when, 
after lying fully awake for an hour, in 
the fear-inspiring darkness, the gray 
light of dawn began to creep through 
the window. 

While she was dressing she found it 
hard to realize that all the events of 
the night before had not been a fan- 
tastic dream—the finding of the body, 
the blowing out of the candle, Chink 
Eagan’s story about Sophie Bream. In 
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~ the cold light: of day they seemed im- 
possible. But there on the table lay 
the handkerchief she had found, tan- 
gible evidence in that strange chain of 
circumstances which, for a moment 
after waking, she had really believed 
had happened only_in her imagination. 

As she looked at the handkerchief 
she wondered what she had better do 
with it. It was a bit of evidence that 
she might find of value. Vaguely she 
realized that fact. And then Sophie 
Bream ‘began to absorb her thoughts 
completely. Her feminine curiosity 
was becoming more and more excited. 
She felt as if she must do something 
at once to satisfy her craving for more 
light on the mystery presented by this 
girl. Suddenly inspiration came to her. 
She would visit Sophie Bream and re- 
turn her handkerchief. 

As a rule Nina prepared a light 
breakfast for herself, with the aid of 
her little gas stove, but now, without 
even taking the trouble to discover 


whether the gas pipes were full again, 
she hurried out to a cheap restaurant 


around the corner. She wanted to 
avoid Blanche, who might come poking 
in to see her at any moment. She also 
wanted to save time, for she knew 
Sophie went to work somewhere and 
might soon be leaving. Nina herself 
had not had a steady job for several 
weeks, She had been considering the 
advisability of not trying to get one; if 
she found more artists she could earn 
her entire living from them. Nina was 
clever enough to be sure of a living 
somehow. She had never had to worry 
about that very much. 

Coffee and rolls were enough for her 
that morning, for her appetite had suf- 
fered from her restless night. Leaving 
the restaurant, she hurried along Ave- 
nue A to the cross street, where Sophie 
lived. It was a street of old, low build- 
ings, two-story tenements, small stables, 
lumber yards—a street where the sun 
could shine all day long, in sharp con- 


trast to most of the district. Nina soon 
came to a squatty little red-brick build- 
ing of two stories that looked as if it 
had been a stable originally, but which 
now harbored a junk shop on its ground 
floor. Above the junk shop were two 
windows, set in white casings and 
adorned with white muslin curtains. 
Outside of each was a flower box; trail- 
ing from these boxes and running clear 
to the tops of the windows were rows 
of morning-glory vines, just far enough 
apart to let in the sun, but not too close 
to obscure the view. Behind the morn- 
ing-glories was where Sophie lived. 

Nina climbed the narrow, bare stairs, 
which looked as if they were a century 
old at least, and knocked on the door at 
the top. The door was opened by a 
gray-haired, pleasant-faced woman 
whom Nina had never seen before, but 
who, she knew, must be Sophie’s 
mother. 

“I’d like to see Miss Bream,” said 
Nina. 

Mrs. Bream opened the door a little 
wider. “All right, come in,” she replied. 
“Oh, Sophie! Somebody to see you.” 

A very pretty, slender, graceful girl, 
with a mass of golden hair, drawn 
loosely into a knot at the back of her 
head, came hurrying out from the back 
room. Her wide, blue eyes, pink cheeks, 
and fascinating dimples roused the 
dark-skinned Nina’s admiration, mixed 
with a little touch of envy. She had 
never had a, close look at Sophie be- 
fore. 

“My name’s Nina Costello,” she be- 
gan. “I guess you don’t know me. I 
came to bring back your handkerchief 
—if it is yours.” 

“Yes, it is mine,” Sophie answered, 
as she took the handkerchief and exam- 
ined it. “Thank you. It’s put you to 
a lot of trouble.” 

Nina glanced swiftly about the room. 
It was scrupulously neat and clean, but 
very simply furnished. There was 
nothing in it to indicate that the Breams 
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~~had ever known anything but poverty. 
“Somebody found it in the building 
where old Mr. Greiner lives,” she said, 
looking at Sophie sharply. 

The effect of her words was more 
pronounced than Nina had expected. 
Sophie drew back with a little, half- 
stifled gasp, and the color went out of 
her face. With eyes that were full of 
fear she glanced at her mother, and the 
latter’s face had turned. as white as her 
daughter’s. 

“It—it couldn’t have been there,” 
Sophie stammered. 

“That’s where it was,’ 
sisted. “I know.” 

“But I—perhaps it isn’t my handker- 
chief.” Sophie held it up and exam- 
ined it again. “I’m sure is isn’t mine.” 

Nina turned toward the door. “Oh, 
well,” she said, “it isn’t mine, anyway, 
so you’d better keep it.” 

In the street she looked up at the 
morning-glories. “Angel faces don’t 
mean much,” she mused. “She was 
there all right, up at old Greiner’s room 
—and it must have been somewhere 
around the time he was killed. Who'd 
ever have thought a girl like that . 
A sudden, startling turn in her thoughts 
checked her soliloquy. “My heavens!” 
she exclaimed. “I wonder if she left 
any evidence up in that room. If she’s 
anywhere near being what she looks she 
wouldn’t have known enough to wear 
gloves, and, if she didn’t wear ’em, 
there’s a chance she left finger priuts. 
[If a crook killed him, he wore gloves 
for sure. The boys are all wise to that 
nowadays—those with any sense at 
all. Even Joe wouldn’t have been crazy 
enough to do a thing like that without 
gloves. But she—well, I’d hate to bet 
on it.” 

Nina turned back to Avenue A. She 
looked at a clock in a store window, 
decided she did not want to return to 
her room yet, and, for the next half 
hour, strolled slowly up and down the 
avenue. She then turned into the cross 
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street, where stood the building in 
which Greiner’s body lay. The street 
was almost deserted. As she passed the 
building that held the tragedy, she saw 
no sign of anything unusual. She 
passed on, walked a few more blocks, 
and returned. As she again came within 
sight of the building, a woman ran 
wildly out from the doorway. It was 
Mrs. Kaplan, the woman who lived with 
her husband on the ground floor and 
cared for Greiner’s room. Nina stopped 
and watched the woman pass out of 
sight around the corner. 

After a few moments Mrs. Kaplan 
came hurrying back, accompanied by 
Tim Rogan, the policeman on the beat. 

“It’s murder!” Mrs. Kaplan was cry- 
ing hysterically, as they passed Nina. 
“T found him myself, huddled in a cor- 
ner, with a knife sticking in him.” 

Nina walked slowly on until she came 
to a drug store at the corner; here she 
made a pretense of interest in the win- 
dow display. But from the corners of 
her eyes she watched the doorway into 
which Rogan and Mrs. Kaplan had dis- 
appeared. A police call box stood in 
front of the drug store, and she knew 
Rogan would soon be on his way to it 
to report the murder to the station 
house. 

It was only a moment that she had 
to wait. Rogan came running and 
breathless. As he stood at the call box 
she could hear what he was saying to 
the man at the station-house desk, just 
a brief, bald report of what -he had 
found, with no mention of any clews. 
He could leave to others the work of 
hunting for evidence. His duty was no 
more than to report the case, then to 
hurry back to the room and wait for 
the arrival of detectives from the sta- 
tion house and the homicide bureau at 
headquarters. 

Before long two precinct detectives 
appeared in a patrol wagon. Five min- 
utes after they had disappeared into the 
building a police automobile brought 








two headquarters men. One was De- 
tective Tom Shane, who lived in the 
neighborhood. Nina had known him 
since she was a small child. The sec- 
ond man carried two black leather 
cases, one three times the size of the 
other. Nina, who had picked up, in 
one way and another, a good deal of 
information about the workings of the 
police department, knew that in each of 
these cases was a camera, and that in 
the larger case was also a finger-print 
outfit. 

“Finger prints!” mused Nina. “If 
Joe committed the murder, they won’t 
find his. Only a stupid and clumsy 
amateur in crime would leave finger 
prints.” Then, as she hurried around 
the block to her room, her thoughts flew 
to Sophie Bream. 


CHAPTER IV. 
HUNTING FOR CLEWS. 


REINER’S window shade had been 
raised, and Nina, sitting at her 

own window, could see across the yard 
into the old man’s room. She saw Tom 
Shane standing near the door talking 
with Mrs. Kaplan. Shane had a repu- 
tation for reliability and thoroughness. 
He was not likely to overlook any 
seemingly insignificant details which 
might later turn out to be of value. 
Nina knew that much about him, and 
she was glad that he was on this job. 
The success of her plan for saving Joe 
Darcy would be made more certain by 
thorough work on the part of the de- 
tective in charge of the investigation. 

She turned her head at the sound of 
footsteps outside her door. Chink 
Eagan was there, as she had expected. 
At her call of invitation, he came in 
with his stealthy tread and stood star- 
ing at her curiously. 

“Well,” said Nina; “you know now 
what’s happened, I guess.” 

“Yeah,” he returned, his eyes nar- 
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rowing into mere slits as he gazed at 
her. “You knew it last night.” 

Nina felt her heart thumping. The 
fact that Chink’s steadily persevering 
mind had solved that much of her se- 
cret startled her, even though she had 
decided to tell him. She found herself 
beginning to be a little afraid of him, 
now that she realized how she would be 
at his mercy. Without answering him, 
she turned again to Greiner’s window. 

“Shane’s on the job,” she said after 
a few moments of silence. 

“That’s right. I can see him,” re- 
turned Eagan. 

For the fraction of a second a flash 
of brilliant light illumined the room 
where the body lay. a 

“Taking pictures,” Chink commented. 

Though Nina’s window was open a 
little, Greiner’s was closed tight, and 
they had not heard the explosion of the 
magnesia. 

Chink’s eyes were bright with eager 
interest as he watched the work that 
was going on. He had not been a 
switcher for a good many years of his 
life without acquiring a large fund of 
information concerning police methods. 
“They’ve got a big camera for taking 
pictures of the body and of the room,” 
he explained, “and a little one for 
photographing finger prints, when they 
find any. That big camera’s a wonder. 
It can take a picture at an angle of 
forty-five degrees. If it’s only ten feet 
away it can take a picture of the whole 
of one of those walls in that room. 
Only one other camera in the world like 
it, and that’s in Paris. Bertillon ground 
the lenses for both of ’em, and the se- 
cret died with him.” 

Nina glanced at Chink admiringly. 
She had not realized that he was so 
well informed. “Think they’ll find any 
finger prints?” she asked. 

Chink frowned. “Gee, Nina, I hope 
they don’t!” he exclaimed. “ ’Cause, if 
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they do, they’ll be Sophie Bream’s, 
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“Chink, you—you don’t think she did 
it!” 

“Well, I dunno. It’s got me worried 
a whole lot. I’d always thought that if 
there ever was a girl that was good and 
innocent she was it. I’d always liked 
seein’ her go by. I’m nothin’ but a 
crook, but that face of hers always sort 
of cheered me up, and I got’an awful 
jolt when I seen her runnin’ down the 
stairs from Greiner’s rooms. I guess 
I'll have to go back to my old notion 
that everybody’s crooked.” 

Another brilliant flash lit up Greiner’s 
window. 

“Now that was for a picture of a 
wall, or, mebbe, for a picture of a finger 
print,” remarked Chink. “I couldn’t see 
which camera he was usin’.” 

“T think it was the big one, Chink.” 

“Well, then that means they was 
photographin’ the walls. They haven’t 
got to finger prints yet. They’re hunt- 
in’ for ’’em. If they find one, you’ll see 
that fella from the photograph gallery 
lookin’ at it through his little magnifyin’ 
glass. Then he'll scatter bichloride of 
mercury powder, mixed with chalk, on 
it to make it stand out clear, ’cause the 
powder’ll stick to the finger print’s 
ridges. Then he'll take a picture of it 
with the small camera.” 

“T can’t see nothing at all now, Chink. 
Shane or somebody’s got his back up 
against the window.” 

Again came an explosion of the flash- 
light powder. 

“Gee, Nina,” exclaimed Chink, “I'd 
hate to see a girl like that pinched for 
murder. For all we know that flash 
may have been for one of her finger 
marks; and, if it was—well, that chair 
up at Sing Sing may be waitin’ for 
her.” 

Nina shuddered, and a look of hor- 
ror came into her dark eyes. “Don’t 
talk like that, Chink,” she pleaded. “T 
‘was nervous enough anyhow, without 
hearing anything like that. When I 
think about that chair I get scared stiff, 


- 
because—well, you know about that 
tow Joe had with old Greiner yester- 
day.” 

Another flash light illumined the win- 
dow across the yard. The man whe 
had been standing with his back against 
the panes‘moved away. “They’re carry- 
ing out the body!” said Nina under 
her breath. “And they’re packing up 
the cameras and plates. I guess they're 
through. Yes, they’re going out.” 

Chink peered over Nina’s shoulder at 
the window. “That’s right, nobody 
there but Shane. And there he goes 
now. He’s shut the door. Some time 
we'll know what they found in that 
room. It’ll mean the chair for some- 
body, mebbe.” 

Nina cringed. “But they can’t have 
found anything against Joe!’’ she cried. 
“He’d have sense enough not to leave 
finger prints.”” 

“Yeah, that’s right, Nina. The only 
one I can think of that mightn’t have 
sense enough would be Sophie. Any 
crook, with a brain bigger’n a pinhead, 
wears gloves nowadays. A male crook 
does, anyhow. I dunno about the fe- 
males.” 

“Well,” said Nina, with a sigh, “I’m 
not going to worry any more about Joe. 
Maybe he killed Greiner, and maybe he 
didn’t, but he won’t ” She broke 
off abruptly, realizing that she was not 
quite ready to disclose her secret to 
Eagan, not quite sure that she would 
tell him anything. 

Chink drew up a chair and sat down 
facing her. “Guess I know what you 
was goin’ to say, Nina. You was goin’ 
to say Joe won’t go to the chair ’cause 
you saved him by blowing out a candle. 
I’ve got a notion you was in Greiner’s 
room last night. If you was you gotta 
be mighty careful, and you better lemme 
steer you straight. If those bulls get 
wind that you were in that room, ’bout 
the time of the murder, you'll be in 
for a whole lot o’ trouble. Guess it’s 
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“out time you and me got together and 
“talked things over.” 

' “I dasn’t, Chink. If nobody knows it 
> but myself I’ll be safe, won’t I?” 

Leaning forward, Chink looked into 
her eyes. “Guess you forgot somethin’, 
Nina. If you was in that room last 
night how’d you know that fella from 
headquarters ain’t got your finger prints 
on his plates?” 

With a stifled cry Nina started up in 
her chair. “My goodness, Chink! I 
never thought of that!” Her thoughts 
flew back to her visit to Greiner’s room. 
Had she touched anything there? Des- 
‘ perately she tried to remember. “I 

didn’t, Chink!” she declared. “I’m sure 

I didn’t lay hands on a thing in that 

toom—not one thing.” 

“Was the door shut when you got 
there?” 

“I think—yes, it was.” 

“Then you had to take hold o’ the 
door knob. That’s sure.” 

Nina’s face went white, and she sank 
back in her chair. “Help me, Chink!” 
she said weakly. “Tell me what to do! 
I'll tell you everything—every single 
thing.” 

“Sure you didn’t put your fingers on 
the door itself?” 

Nina tried to think. “I—I don’t 
know. I’m almost sure I didn’t, but I 
can’t remember now. I’m too upset— 
too scared.” 

“What kind of a door is it? Just an 
ordinary door like this one o’ yours? 
Or was it painted white, or polished 
smooth ?” 

“Just an ordinary door—just like my 
door.” 

“Then I guess you needn’t worry 
quite so much, Nina. Finger prints are 

no good ’cept on smooth surfaces. 
Glass or metal is where they look for 
’em mostly, They’re no good on walls, 
once in a hundred times, but they’d 
be all right on polished wood or on 
smooth, white paint. On white paint 
they’d put lampblack on with a camel’s- 
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hair brush, and that’d bring ’em out 
fine. I know all ’bout that end o’ the 
police game. I’ve studied it. Most 
fellas that have to dodge the bulls for 
a livin’ don’t pay no attention to all 
them little fine points, but I got a head 
on my shoulders, Nina. I play just as 
safe as I know how. The more a fella 
knows the less likely he is to have to 
take a vacation in that hotel up the 
river.” 

“But the door knob!” gasped Nina. 
“The door knob was metal, smooth 
metal.” 

Chink considered the matter for a 
moment. “You shut the door after you 
when you went out?” he asked. 

“Yes. I’m sure of that. I was care- 
ful to close it so it would be just as I 
found it.” 

Chink gave a grunt and rubbed his 
hands together. “Then, if you left it 
shut, somebody had to open it to find 
the body. That other hand wiped out 
your finger prints. No danger about 
the knob. But you’re not dead sure 
you didn’t touch a thing inside the 
room ?” 

“Oh, I don’t know for sure, Chink, 
I don’t know. When my head isn’t in 
such a whirl I'll try to think, but I 
can’t now. Gimme a cigarette. My 
nerves are all shot to pieces.” 

Chink fumbled in his pockets, found 
his cigarettes at last, and passed the box 
to Nina. With trembling fingers she 
pulled one out, lit it, filled her lungs 
with the soothing smoke and sank bagk 
in her chair, with eyes half closed. 

“Here’s another point, Nina. You 
ain’t ever been arrested, have you?” 

She shook her head emphatically. 

“Well, even if they have got your 
prints, they ain’t no good to ’em unless 
they do arrest you; and they ain’t goin’ 
to arrest you, ’cause they ain’t got noth- 
in’ to throw suspicion your way. If 
they had your prints at headquarters, so 
they could match ’em with the ones they 
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mebbe found in the room, it’d be differ- 
ent, but now-——” 

Nina sat up with a start, her eyes 
wide open now. “Gee, Chink! You're 
a wonder!” she declared. “I never 
thought of that.” 

“And the same thing holds good for 
Sophie Bream—if she’s never been ar- 
rested for anythin’,” Chink pursued. 

“But we don’t know she’s never been 
arrested,” argued Nina. “If she could 
do a thing like that—kill a man with a 
knife—perhaps she’s got a_ record. 
She’s not lived in this neighborhood 
more than a year or so. I guess no- 
body around here knows anything about 
her before she came here. And, what’s 
more, Chink, how do we know nobody 
besides you saw her going into that 
building, or running out of it? You 
won't go squealing to the bulls, but 
somebody else might.” 

“That’s a fact,” Chink admitted, 
“Never can tell.” He looked hard at 
Nina for a moment. “Guess it’s time 


now you let me in on the know, Nina.” 


Nina tossed the butt of her cigarette 
on the floor. “Gimme another smoke 
first, Chink,” she pleaded. Again he 
passed the box to her. “I guess I’m a 
fool to tell,” she said, as she reached 
over to the table for a match. “But I 
just can’t hold it in any longer. I’m 
bursting with it.” 

“All right,” Chink urged, “spill it out. 
I been doin’ a lot of figurin’ on how 
your blowin’ out a candle could save 
Joe.” 

e\ sound behind him caused him to 
glance quickly around. “What’s the 
matter with that door?” he demanded. 
“T shut it when I come in here, and 
now it’s swingin’ open again.” 

“It won’t stay shut,” Nina explained. 
“The iatch is loose.” 

“Then s’pose I lock it,’”’ he suggested. 
“We been speakin’ low so far, but we 
don’t want to take no chances of any- 
body hearin’.” 


“No, don’t do that, Chink. Some- 


body might come and think it wap 
funny te find the door locked with you — 
here. Swing it wide open. Then we 
can hear anybody coming.” 

Chink obeyed, then came back and 
sat down. “Now lemme hear the whole 
business, Nina. What did your blow. 
in’ out that candle mean, anyhow?” 


CHAPTER V. 
MRS, KAPLAN CALLS. 


WO hours after the detectives had 

left the building in which Greiner 

was killed, Mrs. Kaplan came shuffling 

up the stairs to Nina’s room and stood 
hesitatingly at the open door. 

“You mind if I come in for a min- 
ute?” inquired Mrs. Kaplan softly. 

Nina turned quickly at the sound of 
the voice. She had been so absorbed 
by her thoughts that she had not heard 
the woman coming up the stairs. 
“Sure,” she answered. “Come right in. 
I’ve been wanting to see you.” 

The caller shuffled slowly in, selected 
a chair and sat down wearily. She wore 
loose, felt slippers, which had made 
scarcely a sound on the stairs. She was 
a small, thin, black-haired woman of 
middle age, with timid eyes and a care- 
worn expression. “This has been one 
awful morning,” she began. “I'm all 
upset, I ain’t used to murders, and I 
never want to see another sight like 
what I set eyes on up in that room. 
If I should live to be a hundred I'l 
never forget Mr. Greiner’s face—the 
way it was when I found him lyin’ there 
in the corner.” 

Nina gave a little shrug. “I don't 
like to think about it, Mrs. Kaplan. 
It must have been awful. You got any 
idea who did it? You didn’t hear any- 
body, or see anybody ?” 

The woman looked at Nina curiously 
for a moment. There was a strange 
intentness in her expression. “I ain't 
got much idea who did it—not yet. But 
I been doing a lot o’ thinkin’, I've 












= heard people say Joe Darcy had a big” 


row with Mr. Greiner only yesterday 
morning and made some bad threats 
against him. You oughta know all 
about that, That young fella’s a friend 
of yours.” 

“T know he couldn’t have done it,” 
put in Nina quickly. “Joe’s hot-headed 
and says a lot of fool things that he 
don’t mean sometimes, but he wouldn’t 
do such a thing as that.” 

Mrs. Kaplan looked as if she were a 
little doubtful on that point. “Well, I 
dunno. He’s got a pretty bad name, 
and he was arrested once for tryin’ to 
knife a man, so I’m told. I’d think he 
did it, except She broke off 
abruptly and studied Nina’s face. “I 
know you ain’t one o’ the kind that goes 
runnin’ about tellin’ things,” she contin- 
ued. “If I thought you was I wouldn’t 
be here. I told my husband what I 
know, and he told me to keep my mouth 
shut to everybody, specially to the po- 
lice. He said I’d only get into trouble 
if I started spillin’ things, and that, 
pr’aps, they’d yank me off and lock 
me up for a witness. He says nobody 
that ain’t got a twelve-cylinder brain 
has got any business to get mixed up 
in a murder case, and I’m willin’ to 
admit my brain ain’t in that class. So 
I'd just as soon he didn’t hear nothin’ 
about my callin’ here.” 

Nina nodded assuringly. “You 
needn’t worry about my saying any- 
thing,” she agreed. “Go ahead and tell 
me what you know. I'll keep my mouth 
shut all right.” 

“Well, one thing I know,” Mrs. Kap- 
lan continued, “is that a woman was up 
at Mr. Greiner’s room last night. My 
door was open, and I heard voices from 
the top floor. I heard Mr. Greiner talk- 
in’ kind of loud, and then I heard a fe- 
male voice. It sounded like they was 
quarrelin’. I didn’t pay much attention 
because I was busy with my work, and 
they was so far away I couldn’t have 
heard what was bein’ said, anyhow.” 
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~ “You didn’t see anybody going up or 


coming down?” 

Mrs. Kaplan shook her head. “Didn’t 
see a soul all evening.” 

“Did you ever know of a woman to 
call on Greiner before?” 

“Only once, and it wasn’t the same 
woman that was there last night. The 
voices was different. I never set eyes 
on that first woman again, but a week 
after she called I seen her picture in a 
paper. She’d been arrested for stealing 
diamonds. The paper said she’d been 
a jewel thief for years and years and 
had pulled off some big jobs. I guess 
that’s why she was up- seein’ Mr. 
Greiner. You know what folks say 
about his bein’ a fence. Prob’ly that’s 
what brought the woman up there last 
night, too.” 

Mrs. Kaplan fastened her gaze 
thoughtfully upon the floor, as if she 
might be considering whether she had 
not said enough, 

“You said that that was one thing 
you knew,” Nina reminded her. 
“What’s the rest ?” 

The woman hunched her shoulders 
and raised her eyebrows, but remained 
silent. Her eyes shifted from the floor 
to Nina and studied the girl intently. 
“T wouldn’t want you to think I’d been 
nosin’ into your affairs,” she resumed 
at last, “and I dunno but I’d be showin’ 
more sense if I didn’t say no more. But 
I gotta ask you somethin’ before I go.” 

Mrs. Kaplan paused, stared curiously 
at Nina, then added suddenly: “Wasn’t 
it you that was in Mr. Greiner’s room 
last night ?” 

The question took Nina completely 
by surprise. She sprang up from her 
chair, gasping. “What makes you 
think that?’ she demanded, turning 
startled eyes upon Mrs. Kaplan. “How 
dare you think I was in that room?” 

“Now, please, don’t be gettin’ mad 
about it,” the woman hastened to add. 
“I didn’t come here to pick no quarrel. 
I come here to ask you somethin’ so’s 
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my mind would rest easier. I heard 
somethin’ this morning that was awful 
strange, somethin’ that’s been keepin’ 
me guessin’ ever since. It wasn’t no 
fault of mine that I heard it. It just 
happened so by accident. I wanted to 
get through to your street, without go- 
in’ all the way ’round the corner, so I 
walks through the yard and into the 
ground-floor hall, downstairs here. 
Your door musta been open, for I could 
hear voices in your room. They was 
pretty low, and I couldn’t make out 
none o’ the words. Then, all of a sud- 
den, you raised your voice high, and I 
heard: ‘Yes, Chink, I blew out that 
candle! I had to blow it out to save 
Joe—to save him from the chair!” 

Mrs. Kaplan leaned forward. A 
feverish color had come into her worn 
face, and her eyes were glistening with 
excitement. 

“And then I stopped and listened. 
What woman wotildn’t have stopped 
after hearin’ a thing like that? You 
wasn’t talkin’ low no more. You'd got 
excited and was almost screamin’, and 
you says: ‘I musta been a devil, Chink, 
to have done such thing!’ Then Chink 
Eagan seemed to get excited too, for his 
voice rose pretty near as loud as yours, 
and he cries: ‘You blew out that candle, 
when you knew what it meant? Yes, 
you musta been a devil, Nina. Only a 
fiend from hell woulda done a* thing 
like that!” 

Nina’s customary air of cold self- 
possession had deserted her suddenly 
and completely. She was pacing to and 
fro, puffing furiously at a cigarette. 
Mrs. Kaplan’s story had. thoroughly 
frightened her, for the moment. But, 
as she stopped to consider the little 
woman, whose timid eyes were fastened 
upon her so intently, her fears subsided 
a little. She began to be convinced that 
it was merely feminine curiosity that 
had prompted the woman to come to 
her. She felt sure that Mrs. Kaplan, 
though stupid, could be trusted. She 


knew she was not a gossipy sort of 
woman, and that she had few friends, 
Being a woman, it was no more than 
natural that she should have been des- 
perately eager to get some light on the 
mystery of the candle. 

“You told your. husband what you 
heard us saying?” Nina asked, with an 
effort to control her voice. 

“Yes, I did. I told him everything 
I knew. But you don’t need to be afraid 
he’ll ever say anythin’ about it. He’s 
the kind of a man that believes in keep- 
in’ a still tongue in his head. And you 
needn’t be thinkin’ I'll ever say any- 
thin’, either. But I’d kind of like to 
know, just to ease my mind, whether 
you was that woman in Mr, Greiner's 
room last night, and what you meant by 
blowin’ out a candle.” 

“T wasn’t the woman you heard talk- 
ing with him, Mrs. Kaplan, but you 
must have guessed already that I was 
there. I missed Greiner’s shadow on 
his window shade, and, as I’d heard 
him complaining of not feeing well, I 
went to his room to find out if he was 
sick, and I found him lying there mur- 
dered. I blew out the candle, closed 
the door, and hurried back here. I was 
afraid to say anything about having 
been there.” 

“But—but why did you blow out the 
candle?” asked Mrs. Kaplan in perplex- 
ity. “And how could that have anythin’ 
to do with savin’ Joe Darcy from the 
chair?” 

“T can’t tell you, Mrs. Kaplan,” re- 
turned Nina crisply, with a look of firm 
decision. “And it won’t do you any 
good to puzzle over it, either. You'd 
never guess the answer in a thousand 
years.” 

CHAPTER VI. 


SHANE TAKES THE TRAIL. 


S Detective Tom Shane, after a long 
talk with Mrs. Kaplan and her 
husband, came out of the building 
where Greiner’s body had been found, 













© Captain Barry, chief of the homicide 
~ bureau, was drawing up to the curb in 
his car. 

“I’m not going to get out, Tom,” he 
said, as Shane stepped over to him. 
“I’m on my way to a job uptown. T’ll 
leave you in charge of this for a while. 
You’ve got the precinct men you can 
put to work, and, if you need ’em, I'll 
sénd men to you from headquarters, 
after you find out how things stand. 
I met Roelker when he came back with 
his cameras, so I’ve heard all about his 
end of it. Guess you haven’t had a 
chance to find out much more than 
what he told me yet. Did you squeeze 
anything out of the woman?” 

Shane, a tall, thin man, whose weak, 
squinting, gray eyes were covered by 
gold-rimmed spectacles, grinned a little 
as he glanced back at the building. 
“Nobody could squeeze much from that 
woman, chief. Her head is solid ivory. 
She told me how she found the body, 
and something about Greiner and his 
habits, and that’s about all. She’s got 
a husband in there, and he’s about as 
thick as she is. Couldn’t get anything 
of any value out of him.” 

Barry considered for a moment. 
“Well, Tom,” he returned, “I guess you 
know how to go about this as well as 
Ido. You'd better first find everybody 
you can that knew Greiner. Find out 
who his friends were—and who his 
enemies were, if he had any. Then 
there’s the knife. Perhaps you can find 
out where it was bought.” 

“Guess if you’d seen that knife you 
wouldn’t make such a_ suggestion, 
chief,” said Shane, with a quizzical 
glance at the captain. “Whoever did 
this job was a wise bird. He took a 









lot of pains to cover up his tracks. 
The maker’s name and marks have been 
ground off that knife, and the blade’s 
been ground down as fine as a stiletto. 
What’s more, the wooden handle has 
been burned all over in grooves, so it 
could never be identified.” 
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“Huh?” asked Barry. 
to be much to work on yet. 
long, Tom. See you later.” 

The car rolled away, and Shane 
walked down to Avenue A, where al- 
ready the two precinct men were on the 
hunt for information concerning Grein- 
er’s acquaintances. 

Naturally it did not take Shane very 
long to get wind of the row between 
Greiner and Joe Darcy, for it had been 
common gossip in the neighborhood 
ever since it happened. “This certainly 
sounds hopeful,” he assured himself. 
He recalled vaguely that he had heard 
of Joe Darcy as a crook, and he called 
up headquarters to have the records 
searched for the name. Then he set 
out on Darcy’s trail.. In the course of 
his search he caught sight of Sam 
Garth’s grin. Smiling Sam had propped 
himself against the front of Levy’s pool 
room, and time seemed to be weighing 
heavily on his hands. 

“How are you, Sam?” said Shane, 
seizing him by the arm. Sam’s smile 
vanished for an instant, and he looked 
a little nervous. “Oh, you don’t have 
to worry,” Shane assured him. “I’m 
not out after jewel thieves to-day. I 
got another kind of a job on. What do 
you know about old Greiner?” 

Sam’s inscrutable black eyes turned 
to the detective’s face. He always con- 
sidered his words carefully before 
speaking to anybody from headquar- 
ters. “Don’t know much,” he an- 
swered. 

“You’re a liar, Sam,” returned Shane. 
“Greiner was running a fence. I’ve 
learned that much. You can’t tell me 
that you don’t know all about the fences 
around here.” 

“Well, I knew about him,” Sam ad- 
mitted, “but I never did business with 
him. I can tell you somethin’ on the 
quiet, Tom, if you won’t let on it came 
from me. You better hunt up Joe 
Darcy. He knows more about Greiner 
than anybody round here. He and the 
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old man did business together. Yeah, 
that’s a fact.” 

“That’s the man I’ve been looking 
for. You seen him anywhere?” 

“Nope, I ain’t. But you know Nina 
Costello, She and him’s been keepin’ 
company. Mebbe she can tell you 
where he is.” 

Shane suddenly saw a little light on 
one point. He had been not a little sur- 
prised to find Garth offering informa- 
tion about a fellow crook. It was not 
like him to be so ready in supplying a 
headquarters man with possible clews. 
But now the detective suspected an ex- 
planation of Sam’s curious volubility. 
He must be harboring some sort of 
grudge against Darcy, and, now that a 
girl’s name was mentioned, he reasoned 
that jealousy was probably the cause of 
it. “You know anything about the row 
between Darcy and Greiner?” he asked. 

Sam shrugged his shoulders. “Not 
much. Guess you've heard all about 
that. But I'll give you this tip, Tom; 
I got_a hunch that he’s the fella that 
croaked the old man. That’s about all 
I gotta say.” 

Shane, realizing that Garth would be 
careful to tell nothing that would put 
him in danger of being called as a wit- 
ness in the case, moved away, leaving 
Sam’s smile to cheer the passers-by. A 
little later the detective climbed the 
stairs to Nina Costello’s room. 

Nina was not particularly surprised 
by Shane’s call. She knew he must 
have heard about Joe’s row with 
Greiner, and that he would set out to 
find him. And she had reasoned that 
it was not at all impossible that he 
would discover that she and Joe were 
close friends. In that event he would 
probably come-to see her. 

“Guess you know what brings me 
here, Nina,” Shane began. “Looking 
for Joe Darcy. You seen him?” 

Nina offered her caller a chair. “Sit 
down, Mr. Shane,” she said with her 
best manner, “I kind of thought you 
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might be dropping in here, because, ¢ 


course, I know how that trouble Jog” 4 


had with Greiner. has been talked 
about.” 

“Well, that’s what brought me here,” 
Shane admitted, as he sat down and 
looked around the room. His gaze 
riveted upon the poster girl. ‘That's 
you all right, Nina,” he declared with 
some surprise, after his weak, squinting 
eyes had studied the picture for a mo- 
ment. “It’s you to the life. You pos- 
ing for artists?” 

“Yes, a little,” Nina returned. 

“Well, that’s better than running 
round with: crooks,” declared Shane 
bluntly. “You better cut loose from 
that class, Nina. They’ll get you in bad 
some time. I didn’t like to hear you 
was mixed up with this Joe Darcy.” 

Nina’s eyes blazed angrily for an in- 
stant, but she discreetly hel&her tongue. 
She did not want to quarrel with Shane. 

“If you know where he is you might 
as well tell me,” Shane persisted, “be- 
cause I’m sure to pick him up, sooner 
or later.” 

“But I don’t know where he is,” Nina 
answered sharpy. “I haven’t seen him 
all day. And I’m not lying to you, 
either. If I knew where he was I'd tell 
you, because I know he didn’t kill 
Greiner. You can arrest him, but you 
can’t convict him. I'll make you a pres 
ent of that tip.” 

Shane beat a little tattoo on the arm 
of his chair with his long fingers, as he 
squinted at her from behind his spec- 
tacles. He was wondering how much 
Nina knew about the murder of 
Greiner. “Well, we'll see, we'll see,” 
he returned. “Guess I can convict him 
if he’s guilty, but I’m not saying he’s 
guilty—not yet. If you’re so sure he’s 
innocent you better tell me all you 
know. That may help to clear things 
up, and he’ll be free all the quicker.” 

“Oh, ‘I don’t know anything!” she 
exclaimed. “Nothing more than what 
you must have learned already.” She 
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_ was trying her best to be agreeable to 
Shane, for she had resolved to make a 
desperate attempt to lure him into giv- 
ing her at least a hint—just a bare hint 
was all she needed—of something she 
believed he must have discovered. 

“See here, Mr. Shane,” she said 
abruptly, “you’ve known me ever since 
I was a little kid, and I think you might 
tell me if you really believe Joe’s guilty. 
Did you find any evidence against him 
in that room? Did you find one thing 
that might prove he killed Greiner—one 
single thing?” Her lovely eyes were 
turned to him in fascinating appeal. 

Shane’s squint was more pronounced 
than ever, as he studied Nina’s face. 
His nervous fingers were again tapping 
the arm of the chair vigorously. After 
a long silence he slowly nodded his 
head. “I did find something,” he ad- 
mitted solemnly. 

Nina gave a long-drawn gasp. “You 
—you found something that will con- 
vict Joe?” 

“I don’t say it will convict him. I 
say it may.” 

“What was it?” 

“T can’t tell you that.” 

“Something Joe left there?” 

“T don’t know.” 

Shane got up and turned to the door. 
He did not wish to be interrogated by 
Nina any further. She was too disarm- 
ing to make him feel quite sure of him- 
self. With anybody but a pretty woman 
Shane seldom blundered, never lost his 
poise, his cool self-assurance, never al- 
lowed his reason to lose control of his 
tongue. But he was willing to admit, 
to himself at least, that he had a weak 
side toward women, when they were 
young and lovely. Usually he played 
safe by avoiding such beguiling crea- 
tures as mtch as possible. As he went 
down the stairs he assured himself that 
he had escaped from Nina in the nick 
of time. As a matter of fact, she could 
have told him that, from his point of 


view, he had remained a full minute 
too long. 

Nina stood at her door for a moment 
waiting for him to pass out of sight. A 
curious little smile twitched the corners 
of her lips. She was more than satis- 
fied with what she had learned from 
her caller. 


CHAPTER VII. 
EAGAN MAKES DISCOVERIES. 


EVEN Chink Eagan, who had fol- 
lowed crooked paths all his life, 
was blessed with certain instincts that 
amounted to an apology for a con- 
science. He possessed a code of ethics 
all his own. To some extent he be- 
lieved in honor among thieves. He was 
capable of being shocked by deeds that 
fell below his standard of morality. 
And the surprising secret that Nina had 
revealed to him had given him the shock 
of his life. 
“T sure never thought she’d do a 
thing like that,” he muttered, as he 


walked the streets aimlessly and tried 
to straighten out the confusion of his 


thoughts. “But there’s never any tell- 
in’ what a woman will do. When a 
woman gets a bad streak in her she'll 
go the limit. She can be a durn sight 
worse than a man ever thinks of bein’.” 

Chink was oppressed by the impor- 
tance of the decision he must make. He 
was filled with doubts and misgivings. 
He was beginning tobe a little afraid 
of Nina. A girl who would do what 
she had confessed was certainly a dan- 
gerous friend for anybody to have, es- 
pecially anybody who made a living in 
the risky ways of crime. An unpleas- 
ant feeling came over him that she 
could be as treacherous as a cat. 

But she had been unusually agreeable 
to him of late, and he had fallen under 
the spell of her charm. In spite of his 
distrust he felt himself slipping, realized 
the hold that her beauty and attractive- 
ness had taken on him. His feeble 
shadow of self-respect was fading. 
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“T’ll roam round a bit and see how 
things stand,” he decided. “I wanta 
find out what line Shane’s workin’ on.” 

In First Avenue he caught sight of 
Sophie Bream. The frightened expres- 
sion of her face, as she hurried past 
him, set him to thinking rapidly. She 
was going in the direction of her home. 

“Not workin’ to-day,” he mused. 
“That’s kind of funny, for she’s got a 
steady job somewheres. Still, if she’s 
mixed up in that Greiner case, it ain’t 
so funny either.” 

Chink could not bring himself to be- 
lieve that Sophie had had anything to 
do with Greiner’s murder, but he could 
hit on no explanation of what he had 
seen and heard on the dark stairs lead- 
ing to the old man’s room. And, now 
that the crime was the talk of the neigh- 
borhood, the look of fear he had just 
seen in her face seemed to him to be 
added evidence against her. 

He turned and followed her, running 
a little until he had lessened the distance 
that lay between them. She was almost 
running herself, and he found difficulty 
in not losing sight of her in crowded 
places. For two or three blocks he 
managed to keep close behind her, and 
then, to his astonishment, he saw Joe 
Darcy crossing from the other side of 
the street. Chink was even more aston- 
ished to see Sophie run up to Joe, throw 
her arms around him and burst into 
tears, 

“Oh, Joe, Joe,” she sobbed, “don’t 
you know they’re looking for you?” 

Chink stopped and listened. 

“Yes, I know it, Sophie,” he heard 
Joe answer. “They’re after me, all 
right.” 

“But, Joe,” she pleaded, “you mustn’t 
let them find you! You must get away. 
Go to some other city—go anywhere 
but here.” 

Desperation was written on Darcy’s 
handsome face as he looked at her. 
“Sophie, it wouldn’t be any use,” he 
argued. “They'd get me some time, 


anywhere I went, and then the fact 
that I’d run away would be so much 
more evidence against me. I’m going 
to give myself up.” 

Chink could see Sophie pleading with 
Darcy tearfully, but an elevated train 
came roaring by just then and he could 
hear not a word of what was being 
said. Then a surface car came along, 
its gong clanging curiously, and, by the 
time it had passed by the spot, Joe and 
the girl were walking along together in 
the direction of her home. 

Thoroughly bewildered, Chink con- 
tinued on the trail. He had never heard 
that Darcy had the slightest acquaint- 
ance with Sophie Bream. He had never 
suspected for a moment that she was 
the kind of a girl who would have any- 
thing to do with a man of Joe’s unen- 
viable reputation. Now he was ready 
to agree with Blanche Murtha that 
angel faces don’t mean much, and he 
was also ready to believe that Sophie 
was not entirely innocent of Greiner’s 
murder. 

With Chink following a few steps be- 
hind them, Joe and Sophie turned into 
the street where she lived. Under the 
morning-glories that covered the Bream 
windows they stopped and stood, just 
outside the doorway, talking. Sophie 
still seemed to be pleading with Joe. 
Chink, hidden in the doorway of the 
next building, managed to catch a little 
of the conversation, though the greater 
part of it escaped him. 

“Tom Shane’s prowling round this 
neighborhood after me,” he heard Joe 
say. “I am going to go and find him 
and give myself up.” 

Sophie’s tears came again, and she 
covered her eyes with her handkerchief. 
And then Chink heard her reply in a 
voice shaken by sobs: “All right, Joe, 
but I don’t want to go home now. I 
want to go with you until you find him.” 

They walked on down the street. As 
they came to the corner of Avenue A, 
a tall, thin figure emerged from the door 
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fa store. It was Shane. From be- 
hind his gold-rimmed spectacles the de- 
tective squinted at them a moment and 
smiled happily. 

“Why, hello, Joe!” he exclaimed. 
“You're just the man I want to see. I 
want you to take a little ride with me 
down to headquarters. The chief will 
be tickled to death to see you, I’m sure.” 

Shane turned to Sophie. “You a 
friend of Darcy’s?” he asked. 

Sophie admitted as much by a little 
nod. 

Shane studied her for a moment and 
seemed to be in doubt as to whether he 
ought not to take her along, too, as a 
witness. But, while he was considering 
the question, Policeman Rogan strolled 
up to them. “She’s all right, Tom,” he 
said. “You can find her any time you 
want her.” He pointed toward Sophie’s 
home. “She lives with her mother, 
down there behind them morning-glor- 
ies.” Shane contented himself by tak- 
ing her name and address. 

Chink hastened off to tell his news 
to Nina. He was impressed by the 
fact that events were moving to his ad- 
vantage. It was plain now, he rea- 
soned, why Darcy had been keeping 
away from Nina. Joe had found a girl 
more to his liking, and he had been 
afraid to tell Nina, knowing how jeal- 
ous she was of him,-and what a temper 
she could display on occasions. So, 
Chink argued, Joe was out of his way, 
whether he should be convicted of the 
murder or not. The field was free. If 
he played his cards skillfully he might 
win Nina for himself, and his heart 
jumped at the prospect. Now that he 
saw even the barest chance to win her 
he was willing to throw his few scruples 
to the winds and to reconcile himself to 
her diabolical purpose in blowing out 
the candle in Greiner’s room. 

As he came to her door, Nina was 
lying back in her rocker, alone with 
her thoughts. There was a great deal 
for her to think about that day. She 
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glanced toward the door at the sound of 
Chink’s step, and the eagerness ex- 
pressed by his face aroused her curi- 
osity at once. 

“You’ve found out something!” she 
exclaimed. “Hurry up and tell me.” 

Chink was in no particular hurry to 
divulge his information. Whenever he 
had anything important to say he was 
always slow of speech. “Yeah, I’ve 
learned a lot in the last half hour,” he 
began. “Shane’s just arrested Joe.” 

Nina was not surprised by this dis- 
closure. She had been almost certain 
that Shane, or some other detective, 
would pick Joe up somewhere before 
the day was over. 

“But that ain’t all I know,” Chink 
resumed. “Joe’s got another girl, 
Nina.” 

Nina sprang up from her chair, her 
eyes blazing. “You’re a liar!” she cried. 
“Don’t you dare come to me with a 
story like that, Chink Eagan!” 

“Tt’s a fact, Nina.” Carefully de- 


scribing every minute detail, he told her 


what he had seen and overheard, and, 
in spite of her wish to doubt him, she 
could not fail to be convinced that he 
was telling the truth. 

Chink had expected the outbreak of 
fury that followed. Like a _ caged 
lioness, Nina paced to and fro in the 
small room, crying out wild threats 
against Darcy and Sophie. She had lost 
control of herself completely, and Chink 
cringed in his chair, fearing that at any 
moment he himself would be made a 
target for her wrath. He was relieved 
when at last the tempest of passion 
broke into a flood of tears, and she 
sank exhausted into the rocker. 

“Why did I blow out that candle?” 
she exclaimed. “I saved him—the yel- 
low dog—and now it’s too late—too late 
not to save him!” 

“Mebbe he ain’t saved, Nina,” Chink 
ventured. “Mebbe blowin’ out that can- 
dle didn’t work.” 


“You’re a fool, Chink,” she said. “It 
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ght. Shane's beermhere. I 
squeezed a hint from him, and I know. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
THE SWITCHER’S RINGS. 


NINA did not see Chink again until 

evening, and she had entirely re- 
covered control of herself by that time. 
He found her as cool and placid as if 
the day had brought no disturbing ele- 
ment into her life. He was not sur- 
prised by the reaction. Her mercurial 
temperament he understood perfectly, 
and he knew that her outbursts of tem- 
per usually passed off like April show- 
ers. 

“I been trailin’ Shane,” he informed 
her. “Guess you were right, Nina. 
You started somethin’ when you blew 
out that light. Shane’s nosin’ round 
with a new idea.” 

Nina smiled. “I kind of thought so,” 
she returned. 

Chink was silent for a while. 
seemed to be absorbed in thought. 

“Nina,” he began at last, “I been 
thinkin’ a whole lot about what I could 
do for you, and I got a proposition to 
make. I know a way you can make a 
whole lot more money than posin’ for 
artists.” 

“Nothing crooked, Chink. I don’t 
want to mix in any of your schemes 
when there’s a risk of getting pinched.” 

“Nope. Your end of it’ll be straight 
enough. The crooked work will be 
mine. It’s like this. You know I’m 
first-class at switchin’ rings. There ain’t 
none better in that line, but I’m a bum 
salesman. If I go to a fence I get 
stung bad, and it’s the same way if I 
go to a hock shop. Them hock shops 
I steer clear of as much as I can, for 
they’re awful dangerous. The bulls 
watch ’em too close, and the fences trim 
me fer fair. Last week I had a ring 
that was worth two or three thousand, 
and I couldn’t get more’n four hundred 
for it. Now, I been thinkin’ that you 
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know a lot o” women round here that’ 
got husbands with money. 


them storekeepers’ wives like to deck @ 


’emselves with joolry, and, if they knew 
they was gettin’ diamonds for less than 
the market price, they wouldn’t ask no 
questions, and they’d pay a heap sight 
more’n the fences give me. Whadda 
you say to me and you goin’ into busi- 
ness together? I’ll do the switchin’, you 
do the sellin’. We'll go fifty-fifty, and 
[’ll be the only one that’s takin’ risks.” 

The possibility of making easy money 
—more money than she had ever made 
before—sharpened Nina’s interest at 
once. . “Sure there’d be no danger, 
Chink?” she asked. 

“Why, looka here, Nina, them 
women ain’t goin’ to squeal. And s’pose 
one of ’em did get a notion that you 
was handlin’ stolen stuff, and she 
wanted to tell one o’ the bulls about it, 
how could anybody tell where the rings 
come from? Diamonds can’t be identi- 
fied. You can betcher life on that, un- 
less they’re a whole lot bigger than any 
I'll ever get. And it’s mighty seldom 
that rings can be identified. If they got 
an identification mark on ’em it’s easy 
enough to get it off. You won’t be tak- 
in’ one chance in a million of gettin’ 
into trouble. I wouldn’t choose any 
game for you that wasn’t safe. I think 
too much about you.” 

Nina considered the matter for a few 
moments before deciding. Her regard 
for Chink was growing. She was be- 
ginning to admire his shrewdness and 
wisdom, and she felt that he could be 
relied upon to steer her safely around 
any pitfalls that might lie in her path. 
“All right, Chink,” she agreed, “T’ll try 
it. I sure need the money.” 

Chink slipped his fingers into an in- 
side pocket of his coat. “I got a little 
present for you, Nina,” he said. Pull- 
ing out a little packet of white tissue 
paper, he unfolded it and disclosed 4 
platinum ring, set with a solitaire dia- 
mond of unusual beauty and brilliancy. 
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| “That’s for you,” he explained, as he 
| passed it to her. “I ain’t givin’ it to 
you to sell. The store price on it was 
twelve hundred, and I guess it’s Worth 
it easy.” 

Nina’s face expressed her surprise 
and delight. “Chink!” she cried breath- 
lessly. “You’re giving it to me?” Im- 
pulsively she threw her arms around 
him, and the infatuated switcher felt 
that the happiest moment of his life 
had arrived. 

Chink delved again into the inside 
pocket and produced two more rings, 
one of platinum, the other of gold, each 
set with a diamond. “Neither of ’em 
is as good as yours,” he said, “but 
they’re worth a good deal all the same. 
The platinum one was priced at six hun- 
dred, and the gold one at four hundred 
and twenty. I’m goin’ to turn ’em over 
to you to sell.” 

Nina gave him a look of frank ad- 
miration. “Why, Chink,” she ex- 


claimed, “I never dreamed you were 


so prosperous. I always had an idea 
you weren’t much more than a piker.” 

“Guess you wer€ pretty near right, 
Nina,” he returned. “But my pikin’ 
days are over. I been learnin’ some 
new tricks, and I been havin’ a lot o’ 
luck lately. I been feelin’ kind of am- 
bitious since I got stuck on you. I been 
tellin’ myself it’s time I braced up and 
got to be somebody. Gee, Nina! If I 
thought you cared anythin’ ’bout me I’d 
put you right on Easy Street. I’d be 
willin’ to risk twenty years up the river 
for you.” 

A charming smile from Nina raised 
his hopes a little, but she was not ready 
to give him any more encouragement 
than that. She knew that she was sure 
of Chink’s devotion, and that she would 
find him very useful. She was not in 
love with him, but her heart was begin- 
ning to recover from the wound Joe 
Darcy had given it. 

After he had gone she sat gloating 
over the rings. The road to prosperity, 
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to fine clothes, to the luxuries she had 
dreamed of and had never possessed, 
seemed surely to be opening for her 
at last. Chink would bring more rings. 
She would never have to worry again, 
she mused, about poverty—never, at 
least, until the inevitable day arrived 
when the switcher would blunder, or 
some jewelry clerk’s eyes would be too 
sharp for him. And that day might be 
a long way off. 

Suddenly a startling thought came to 
her that turned her cold with fear. 
Chink had been a piker, living from 
hand to mouth, and it was only the night 
after Greiner’s murder that he had pro- 
duced his amazing evidence of pros- 
perity. Greiner was a fence; he dealt 
in jewelry. Perhaps it was for these 
very rings, which she now held in her 
hands, that he had been slain! She 
dropped the baubles on the table as if 
there were something deadly in their 
touch. She was beginning to be afraid 
of the friendship of Chink Eagan. 

At that moment Blanche Murtha and 
Sam Garth came into the room. 

“Nina!” said Blanche in amazement, 
as her eyes fell on the sparkling rings. 
“How'd you ever get ’em? You ain't 
turned crooked ?” 

With glistening eyes Sam examined 
the stones. “They’re the real stuff, all 
right,” was his verdict. He turned a 
long, searching look on Nina. There 
was a gleam of malice in his eyes as he 
added significantly: “I hear Joe was 
pinched to-day for the murder. He 
didn’t give you these, did he?” 

It was a question that képt ringing 
in her ears after Garth and Blanche 
had gone. With a little shudder she 
looked over at Greiner’s black window, 
where so often she had seen his shadow 
on the shade, and tried to’ shake off the 
growing anxiety that she herself was 
being caught in the meshes of the net 
that was spread for all who might have 
had a hand in the old man’s murder. 
Darcy, Sophie Bream, Eagan, and now 
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she herselfi—was that net going to catch 
them all? 

With a start she turned, on hearing 
a slight sound from the hall. To her 
surprise Garth and Blanche walked into 
the room. ; 

“Why, what brings you two back 
again?” she asked. 

Without saying a word, Garth 
stepped up to her. Suddenly a sense of 
danger came over her. There was 
something sinister and menacing about 
that silent, motionless figure. The next 
instant Garth lunged forward, and 
Nina’s shrill scream of terror was in- 
santly stifled by his hand clapped 
roughly over her mouth. At the same 
time he swung a powerful arm in a 
strangle hold around her neck. 

“Grab her hands, Blanche!” he said 
under his breath. 

But Blanche, not quite quick enough, 
gave a scream of pain, as she felt her 
face torn by Nina’s finger nails. Furi- 
ous now, Blanche, after nursing her 
wounds for a moment, came back to 
the attack, and, with her help, Garth 
soon overpowered Nina. A _ handker- 
chief was stuffed into her mouth, and 
Garth, with some strips of cloth that 
he had brought with him and which he 
forced through her lips and knotted at 
the back of her neck, succeeded in gag- 
ging her securely. After tying her 
hands behind her back, he carried her 
across the room and dropped her on the 
bed. 

“Turn out the light, and we’!l duck!” 
he said, as he pocketed the rings that 
lay on the table. 

Half an hour later, Nina, struggling 
in the dark, succeeded in loosening her- 
self-from her bonds. Suddenly she be- 
gan to laugh hysterically. There was 
in her mind a terrible revenge for what 
she had suffered. She was in partner- 
ship with destiny. Joe, Sophie Bream, 
Eagan, were not the only ones who 
might be proved innocent or guilty, be- 


cause she had blown out the light in a 
Greiner’s room. 7 


CHAPTER IX. 
NUMBER TWO. 


HE next morning Captain Barry, of 
the homicide bureau, was sitting at 
his desk in headquarters, when Detec- 
tive Tom Shane came into the room. 
The captain tipped his stout figure back 
in his chair and shot a cold, keen 
glance at his caller from under his 
heavy eyebrows. 

“Tom,” he said, “when you squint at 
me from behind those specs of yours, I 
always know there’s something doing. 
Go right ahead. Spill it out.” 

Shane gave the ghost of a smile. His 
mind was occupied with serious prob- 
lems. “Well, chief, I’ve got number 
two.” 

Barry’s heavy face showed a little 
surprise. “Why, you told me you were 
going to wait till you’d shaped things 
up a little better,” he exclaimed, a note 
of protest in his voice. 

“So I was, but he was about to jump 
the town. He was picked up early this 
morning at the Grand Central Station, 
buying tickets to Chicago for himself 
and a woman.” 

“Huh? Always a woman! How'd 
we ever get any evidence, if the fair sex 
didn’t always come butting into these 
cases? I guess thats what they were 
made for. Will she talk?” 

“Oh, she talks all right, but she don’t 
say anything. At least she don’t say 
anvthing that helps us. She’s a bone- 
head with a loose tongue, and _ she’s 
ready to spill all she knows, but Garth 
hasn’t told her anything. She says 
her name’s Blanche Murtha. Never 
heard of her before. She isn’t: in the 
records. She’s held as a witness.” 

3arry waved a fat hand, as if to 
dismiss that phase of the matter. 
“Well, we'll forget her for a while, 
Tom. There are other women mixed 
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p in this case-who are more interest- 
“ng. Get back to Garth. He was get- 
“ting scared, eh? Somebody tipped him 
oft?” 

“I don’t think so. I’m.pretty sure he 
didn’t know he was being watched. If 
‘he had known it he wouldn’t have tried 
to duck. He’s a crook with plenty of 
experience, and he’d have known he 
couldn’t have got away. It’s pretty 
plain that he didn’t have the least idea 
that we even suspected him. His arrest 
was the surprise of his life. No, he 
wasn't getting out because he was 
scared. He was leaving to join a gang 
_ of jewelry-store thieves he’s been mixed 
up with. I learned yesterday that the 
gang began drifting West last week. 
Some jobs in sight out there, I s’pose. 
I brought him with me, chief. He’s 
outside now.” 

The captain considered the matter, 
his forehead wrinkled with a frown. 
“Are you ready to talk to him, Tom?” 

“Yes, I think we’d better get at him 
quick. He may not have been scared 
before he was arrested, but he’s sure 
scared now. He’s the kind that wilts 
fast. He can put on a good front when 
things are going well, but when he 
thinks he’s up against it he loses his 
nerve. He’s one of these cautious, 
cagey birds who figure on never getting 
caught. He’s the kind of a guy who’s 
clever at playing safe, but who loses his 
head when his plans go wrong.” 

“Well, I’m glad he’s not like number 
one,” returned Barry. “He didn’t lose 
his head or his nerve. We sure didn’t 
get much out of Darcy. Wait till I call 
the stenographer, and then bring this 
bird in.” 

The captain pressed a push button in 
his desk, and presently a young man re- 
sponded to the summons. “Get your- 
self behind that screen over there,” or- 
deréd Barry, “and take down everything 
that’s going to be said. Don’t show 
yourself. All ready, Tom.” 

“All right, chief,” Shane replied, 
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turning toward the door. “Take my 
word for it, we’re going to get a whole 
lot of light on this case in a few min- 
utes if we play our cards well.” 

The captain straightened himself in 
his chair in preparation for his caller. 
He was fully aware of the fact that, 
with his heavy, commanding figure, his 
saturnine features and his hard eyes, as 
sharp and steady as an eagle’s, he pos- 
sesed a presence calculated to strike ter- 
ror to culprits brought before him, and 
he prepared to make the most of it. 
He sat erect, drew his busy brows to- 
gether into a frown and stared fiercely 
at the door. 

One look at this stern-visaged, awe- 
inspiring leader of the police depart- 
ment’s trackers of murderers was 
enough for Smiling Sam Garth. His 
habitual smile vanished completely and 
gave place to a ghastly, open-mouthed 
expression of alarm. Barry’s piercing 
eyes never left the prisoner’s face for 
an instant. There was a long silence. 
Now and then Garth glanced timidly at 
the captain, only to shift his gaze 
quickly to the floor. 

“What did you kill Greiner for?” 
Barry demanded suddenly in thunder- 
ous tones. 

Garth drew back, as if he had been 
struck. His face turned white. “I—I 
don’t know nothing about it,” he an- 
swered. “I never was near him.” 

“Oh, yes, you were. You can’t fool 
us, Garth. We happen to have you dead 
to rights this time. I don’t want any 
more lies. The quicker you tell the 
truth the better it will be for you. You 
don’t suppose we’d have arrested you if 
we didn’t have evidence, do you?” 

“But I—I didn’t kill him. I didn’t 
even know him. You—you can’t have 
any evidence against me ’cause there 
isn’t any.” 

Shane gave a little laugh. “That 
sounds funny, Sam,” he said, “since we 
found Greiner’s watch on you this 
morning.” 
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to tremble visibly. He had entirely for- 
gotten for the moment the valuable gold 
watch, bearing the dead man’s initials, 
set in diamonds, which had been found 
in his pocket. 

“T didn’t steal that watch!” he said, 
his voice rising hysterically. “I can 
swear it! He gave it to me. He——” 

“Oh, he did, did he?” asked Barry. 
“And you told us a minute ago you 
didn’t know him. You're not a very 
clever liar, Garth.” 

Garth’s voice rose to a shrill scream 
as he protested: “You got me so rattled 
I didn’t know what I was sayin’. I did 
know him. I’d done business with him 
a lot, though I kept that to myself. 
Nobody knew that. And he gave me 
his watch to clean for him. I was a 
watchmaker once. That’s how I got to 
know all about joolry stores. You know 
all about me, so I ain’t denyin’ I know 
a lot about joolry stores.” 

“So he turned over a valuable watch 
like that to a crook like you?” persisted 
Barry, with scornful skepticism. 
“Sounds likely, don’t it ?” 

“But, c&ptain,” explained Garth, “I’m 
tellin’ you we did business together. 
We had to trust each other, didn’t we? 
He bought joolry from me, and once in 
a while I sold joolry for him when I 
happened to know of some good buyer. 
Course he knew I was a crook, but he 
knew that doin’ business with him regu- 
lar I wasn’t goin’ to steal that watch. 
And he knew I used to be a mighty 
good watchmaker. He knew I’d do a 
better job than he’d get done in any 
joolry store up round that way, and he 
knew | wouldn’t charge him nothin’. 
He wasn’t the kind of a fella that liked 
to spend a dollar when he didn’t have 
.” 
The prisoner seemed to have for- 
gotten his fears, as he became absorbed 
in his explanation, but they came 
quickly over him again after a moment. 

“We'll drop that end of it for a while, 
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Sam,” said Shane. “Of-course, itide 
sound like a vety plausible story, and 
you'll have a swell time making a jury 
believe it, but we don’t need that ey: 
dence, except as a little addition to 
what we've got. You know we didnt 
arrest you just because of the watch, 
How could we tell you had it unless we 
knew a whole lot more? Besides being 
in Greiner’s room where were you on 
the night he was killed?” 

“T wasn’t in his room at all that 
night,” he protested. “I was at a dance 
up to Grogan’s Hall all evenin’.” 

“Yes, I know,” Shane returned with 
a slight smile. “I’ve got you checked 
up, Sam. I know all about the dance, 
You went up there so you'd have a good 
alibi, didn’t you? And, so_ nobody 
would notice you going out, you slipped 
into the little room in the back and 
went down the fire escape. Then, after 
you'd killed Greiner, you came back the 
same way, and the ticket taker at the 
door could say you'd been in the hall 
all the evening. That’s what he told 
me. But that fire escape don’t happen | 
to come within eight or ten feet of the 
ground, and, to get back, you had to 
leave a little strip of clothesline tied to 
the last rung of the ladder. You ought 
to have remembered, Sam, not to leave 
that clothesline hanging there, because I 
found it.” 

Garth was breathing heavily. It was 
plain that his nerves were going back 
on him again. “I—I was there all eve- 
nin’,” he repeated weakly. “I didn't 
know nothin’ about no fire escape.” 

“But, of course, that isn’t all we've 
got against you, Sam,” Shane went ot 
relentlessly. “You can figure out for 
yourself that it can’t be all, because how 
did I ever get on your track? Some 
thing must have started me after you. 
I’m no mind reader. I couldn’t have 
told that you had Greiner’s watch, of 
that you had left that dance by the fire 
escape unless something had set me go 
ing. What was it, Sam?” 
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Terror was taking possession of 
Garth. He stared at Shane helplessly, 
‘unable to find his voice. The detective 
waited for a few moments, coldly 
watching the effect of the suspense 
upon his perspirig victim. 

“The most certain evidence of all, 
Sam,” he added slowly. “The kind of 
evidence that can’t be disputed—finger 
prints.” 

An unintelligible cry broke from the 
prisoner. He clutched at Barry’s desk 
to steady himself, and, with wild, di- 
lated eyes, glared from one torturer to 
the other. “Finger prints!” he ex- 
claimed. “No! You—you couldn’t 
have found—finger prints! I had ig 
He broke off abruptly, evidently catch- 
ing himself, in the nick of time, in some 
fatal admission. 

“Had gloves.” Shane completed the 
sentence for him. “I thought it would 
be funny if you didn’t have ’em, an ex- 
perienced crook like you, after plan- 
ning the whole thing so carefully. But 
the fact remains, Sam, that we found 
your finger prints. You miay not re- 
member it, but you must have slipped 
one'of those gloves off for a moment 
or so while you were in that room. Cau- 
tious, clever crooks like you, always 
trying to play absolutely safe, 
times think you’ve everything 
SO pei fectly thai 
You didn’t allow 
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ing rapidly. For the moment he 
seemed to be struggling with doubt as 
he stared at Shane, fear and bewilder- 
ment in his-.eyes. He seemed to be 
wondering whether it could be possible 
that he was a victim of one of the men- 
tal lapses the detective had described, 
whether it could be possible that any- 
thing had developed during his stay in 
Greiner’s room to lead him to do such 
a fool thing as taking off a glove. 

Shane was quick to realize the effect 
of his last disclosure. “I’m telling the 
truth, Sam,” he continued, anxious to 
give Garth no time to recover from the 
blow. “If you don’t believe me, I can 
show you the photographs—or I can 
show you the finger prints from which 
the photographs were taken. They’re 
yours, all right. If I didn’t find ’em, 
how was it I set off on your track so 
quick? You kept the connection be- 
tween you and Greiner a secret. How 
could f have told that you knew him? 
I’ve got you all checked up, Sam, and 
it took some time to do it. Something 
must have given me a quick start. I 
began the checking up as soon as I got 
word from headquarters whose prints 
those were.” 

Something more than the possibility 
of mental lapses had now come into 
Garth’s calculations—ihe possibility of 
arrest and of losing his nerve. And 
he was losing his nerve now. He knew 
it. Suddenly he felt himself lost. The 
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“Sit down, Sam. Make yourself com- 
fortable.” : 

Garth dropped weakly into the chair 
that Shane dragged forward. “A long 
time ago,” he began, “I got to thinkin’ 
how easy it oughta be for a fella with 
any brains at all to kill a man and get 
away with it. I never could see why 
fellas did such fool things when they 
pulled off a murder. They’d go and gab 
about it afterward to somebody, or 
they’d leave somethin’ behind ’em that 
would give ’em away. Just like you 
said, it was always some fool mistake 
that sent a fella to the chair. And I 
got to figurin’ that I kmew enough not 
to do any o’ them fool things that the 
fellas that got caught done. I’d know 
enough not to leave nothin’ behind me 
that could be identified, and I’d know 
enough to keep my mouth shut. I 
wouldn’t trust nobody. 

“The more I got to thinkin’ about it 
the more the idea~got to stickin’ in my 
nut, and sometimes I’d get to makin’ 
plans, in case I ever did wanta croak 
somebody. I figured it oughta be a si- 
Jent job, so I bought a huntin’ knife at 
a sportin’ goods store. I ground the 
blade down till it wasn’t the same shape, 
and then I ground the marks off it. 
Next I burned the wooden handle into 
ridges with a red-hot iron, so’s it 
couldn’t be identified, and so, even if it 
was handled without gloves it couldn’t 
show no finger prints. 

“And then—well, old Greiner always 
kept a lot o’ money with him, and it 
was an awful temptation. He had to 
have a big roll with him to do business 
—a coupla thousand or more. I says: 
‘Some time, when a good chance comes, 
I'll croak him and get the roll.’ 

“Then I gets wind o’ that row he’d 
had with Joe Darcy, and how Darcy’d 
made threats against him. On top o’ 
that comes the storm; then the main 
breaks. and the gas goes out. FEvery- 
thin’ dark—hall’s dark, stairs dark, rain 
makin’ a big noise on the roofs, folks 


scootin’ by the doorway with umbrellas 
down over their faces, takin’ no notice ~ 
of who might be goin’ in or comin’ out. 
It was the big chance, and I took it. 
They’d blame the murder on Darcy. 

“T got the roll, but I didn’t take noth- 
in’ else. I wanted to play absolutely 
safe. Didn’t touch even the joolry, 
though that kind o’ stuff is hard to 
identify. So far as I could figure I 
hadn’t made one little mistake and 
hadn’t left a clew. I couldn’t see no 
chance of getting caught. 

“Then I remembered havin’ the 
watch. I couldn’t sell it, and I couldn’t 
hock it. I mighta got pinched on sus- 
picion. After leavin’ the dance I goes 
down to the river, thinkin’ I’d drop it 
into the water and be rid of it. Down 
near the docks I meets Nina Costello 
and walks back with her to First Ave- 
nue, and by that time I’d changed my 
mind. It was worth a whole lot, that 
watch, and I couldn’t see no chance of 
my gettin’ pinched. The more I thought 
about it the safer I got to feelin’. 
Seemed to me I’d done a perfect job. 
There wasn’t no fool things that was 
goin’ to send me to the chair.” 

Shane began to go into details, asking 
questions on many minor points. “Now, 
let’s see,” he said in the course of the 
examination, “you found Greiner sit- 
ting beside a lighted candle. And, after 
you’d committed the murder you took 
the candle and blew it out.” 

“No, I did not. I didn’t touch the 
candle, and I left it burnin’. I didn’t 
wanta do nothin’ I didn’t hafta do. It’s 
when a fella does a lot o’ things he 
don’t hafta do that he runs the chance 
o’ making the fool mistake that'll give 
him away. I didn’t wanta have nobody 
seein’ the window goin’ dark. It mighta 
fixed the time Greiner was killed, or it 
mighta been some kind o’ evidence that 
I couldn’t figure.” 

It was apparent that Shane 
slightly puzzled. “Sure you didn’t blow 
it out?” he persisted. 
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“That’s one thing I’m sure of, all 
right. Just as sure as that I’m sitting 
here.” Garth’s voice had grown stead- 
ier as his story absorbed him, and he 
had recovered some of his self-control. 

Shane gave a little laugh. “I guess 
that must have been another mental 
apse, Sam. You blew that candle out, 
all right, and it would have been a good 
deal better for you if you hadn’t. Your 
theory was all right, but sometimes 
theories don’t work.” 

This new puzzle threw Garth into 
confusion again. He was exhausted 
with the strain he had been under. He 
began to tremble. Now that his story 
was told, terror was returning to him. 
The silence that had followed Shane’s 
last words rasped his nerves and 
seemed to bring a keener realization of 
the hopelessness and horror of his sit- 
uation. His body grew limp, and a 
deathlike pallor came over his face. 

“Now one more thing, Garth,” said 
Barry. “Did anybody else have any- 
thing to do with that murder? Maybe 
you haven’t told the whole of the truth 
yet.” 

Garth gasped something that neither 
Barry nor Shane could catch. Again 
he tried to speak and failed. His nerves 
had collapsed, and he seemed about to 
faint. 

“He’s all in, chief,” said Shane. “We 
can let that end of it go till later. The 
round-up isn’t over yet.” 

The ordeal had left Garth in such a 
condition of exhaustion that it 
necessary to help him out of the chair 
and across the room to the door. There 
Shane turned him over to another of- 
ficer and returned to Barry. The cap- 
tain was beaming with satisfaction. 
“Fine work, Tom!” he declared. “We 
éame through all right. Even if he 
should retract that confession, we'll 
have a case that will stand.” 

Shane waited until he had taken off 
his spectacles and wiped them with his 
handkerchief. Then he turned his 
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squint upon Barry and grinned. “I 
wasn’t quite ready for him, chief. I 
knew I ought to have done a little more 
checking up, but the time to get at him 
was right quick after his arrest, before 
he’d had time to do any thinking, or 
had linked up with some lawyer. So £ 
took chances. What worried me was 
the dance-hall end of the business. That 
was just theory. I couldn’t tell for, 
sure that he’d used the fire escape, but 
I threw the bluff, and it worked.” 

“T kind of thought that was the way 
of it,” returned Barry. “Now for num- 
ber three.” 
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home street toward lirst Avenue 
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“A little nervous this morning, 
Nina,” observed the detective. 

“Why, you—you frightened me just 
a bit,” she stammered, “because I hadn’t 
seen you coming.” 

“Nina how’d you like to take a little 
ride with me down to headquarters? 
The chief would be delighted to meet 
you.” 

Nina almost collapsed. “Headquar- 
ters! You—you don’t suspect me of 
anything ?” 

“Oh, no. We'll just go and make a 
social call and have a little talk. You’ve 
never met the chief, and I’m sure you'll 
find a charming conversationalist.” 

Nina’s eyes, full of alarm now, stud- 
ied the detective’s face, trying to read 
his thoughts. She could feel the meshes 
of the net around her already. “Mr. 
Shane, what is it you want me down 
there for?” she asked in trembling 
tones. 

“We won't talk about that till we get 
there,” Shane returned. “Till then 
cheer up and be happy. Don’t worry 
about trouble till it comes. We'll talk 
about the weather and the scenery and 
the flowers of spring and things like 
that. We’ll let the serious matters wait 
for the chief. I think we’d better start 
right now.” 

The flowers of spring, on their way 
to the big stone building downtown, 
were far from Nina’s thoughts which 
persisted in dwelling on prison bars. 
She was a badly frightened and very 
nervous woman by the time they ar- 
rived at Captain Barry’s room. 

Shane drew up a chair for her and 
placed it so that, as she sat down, she 
found herself confronting the captain, 
sitting at his desk. One timid glance 
at him convinced her that he was not 
the sort of man she cared to meet at 
all. To say the least, his face was not 
reassuring. Feminine charms never had 
any noticeable effect upon Barry while 
in the performance of his duty, and his 


expression was as grim and unyielding 4 
as ever. 

“Now, Miss Costello,” he began, 
“we’re ready to hear all you know about 
Greiner’s murder, and be careful that 
you tell the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth. We’ve got you 
checked up pretty. well, and if you start 
lying we’ll know it.” 

Nina tried to pull her scattered 
thoughts together. She had no way of 
telling how much these terrifying 
whose eyes were fastened so rigidly 
upon her, might know. She did not 
dare trifle with them, did not dare at- 
tempt to evade or falsify. She must 
tell the truth. - Intuitively she knew 
now that any other course would be 
perilous. She began to tell frankly how 
she had missed his shadow on the win- 
dow shade, how she had gone to his 
room thinking he might be ill, and had 
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“Why didn’t you tell me all that 
when I came to see you?” Shane de- 
manded. “Why all the secrecy?” 

“I was afraid to, Mr. Shane. I was 
afraid you might think I killed him. 
And, anyway, it would have meant my 
being dragged down here and ques- 
tioned and I didn’t want to get mixed 
up in the case.” 

“That all you know?” 

Nina hesitated. She was afraid to 
tell more, afraid not to. 

“Why did you blow out that candle?” 
Shane asked suddenly. 

“Who told you that?” she as ed. “It 
was Mrs. Kaplan, the sneaking cat! 
I’m sure she told you.” 

“Yes, it was Mrs. Kaplan, Nina,” 
Shane admitted, “but don’t blame her 
for it. She tried her best to hold her 
tongue. Trouble was she tried too hard. 
She was so darned tongue-tied that I 
got suspicious after a while and made 
up my mind she must know something. 
It turned out that she had quite a lot 
of interesting things to say after I'd 
told her I was thinking about locking 
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her up. Now be a little more careful, 
Nina. Don’t try to conceal anything, or 
you'll get into trouble.” 

“I blew it out to save Joe. Joe and 
Greiner had had a row and Joe had 
threatened———” 

“Yes, I know all that. But how could 
blowing out the light save Joe?” 

“I knew that if Joe killed Greiner 
he hadn’t left any finger prints. He 
was too wise for that. He’d have worn 
gloves. And I knew that if some 
crook’s prints were found in that room 
it would look as if he, instead of Joe, 
had killed Greiner.” 

Both Shane and Barry were evidently 
bewildered by this turn in Nina’s story, 
It seemed to be entirely beyond their 
comprehension. “I don’t quite get you,” 
said the captain, scratching his head. 
“How could you have known that some 
other crook’s prints were in that room?” 

“Tt was like this, captain,” Nina con- 
tinued. “I’d known Sam Garth for 
years and he called on me quite often. 
He was a friend of Blanche Murtha, 
who roomed on the same floor, and they 
used to come in together, I knew Sam 
did a lot of business with Greiner, but 
not many others knew it. The day be- 
fore the murder Sam happened to pull 
out a watch with a monogram on it in 
diamonds. He let me look at it, and 
the initials were ‘C. G.’ He explained 
how Greiner had given it to him to 
clean for him, because Sam was a 
watchmaker once and could clean a 
watch fine.” 

Barry sighed deeply as Nina paused. 
“I don’t see what we’re coming to yet,” 
he declared, as he rubbed his forehead. 
“But go on.” 

“That night—-the night before the 
murder—Sam came back. Blanche was 
with him. He was with Blanche three 
or four evenings a week. I had lost a 
stickpin in the hall and couldn’t find it. 
There’s only one gas jet in hall, 
and it don’t give very much light. I’d 
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struck a couple of matches and had 
hunted for the pin, as long as they 
burned, and then I decided I’d get a 
candle. I had a candlestick and half a 
dozen new candles. The candles were 
too big for the holder. I couldn’t make 
one fit so Sam pulled out his knife and 
whittled down the end of the candle and 
jammed it in. Then I lighted the can- 
dle, took it out into the hall, and after 
a time found my pin.” 

A light of dawning comprehension 
was already beaming from Shane’s 
face. “Goon! Go on!” he urged. “I 
think I’m beginning to see what you're 
coming to.” 

“Then the next 
night of the murder. The storm began, 
and then the gas went out. I groped 
round for a match in the dark and lit 
the candle. And about three minutes 
later Greiner came stumbling up the 
black stairs. He’d been to Mrs, Kap- 
lan looking for a candle, but she didn’t 
have any. She had one lamp, and she 
had to have that for herself. Greiner 
knew me pretty well and he could see 
through the window that I had a candle 
burning. Of course he felt pretty sure 
that, if I had one, I probably had some 
more, so he’d come to ask me for one. 
As he had to carry the candle down- 
stairs and then up the stairs in the next 
building, I let him have the one in the 
holder and stuck another one in a sau- 
cer for myself.” 

Barry gave a grunt of sudden under- 
standing. “Oh! So that was the way 
of it,” he explained, as his puzzled 
frown disappeared. 


“Yes, captain. I guess you can figure 
It was an 

awful thing to do—blow out that candle 
—Il’ll admit, for I didn’t know then that 
Sam was guilty. It made me cold adl 
over. When I blew out that light and 
thought of how had 
watch in his pocket I felt as if I was 
For his fin- 


night came—the 


it all out for yourself now. 


Greiner’s 


Sam 


sending him to the chair. 
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day in the wax. If it wasn’t for the 
candle he’d be safe with the watch. 
There wasn’t a thing that- would lead 
anybody to suspect him. But if he was 
caught with the watch, after his prints 
had been found on the candle—well, 
he’d be in pretty bad, I knew—bad 
enough to save Joe all right.” 

Shane drew a long breath. “You’re 
sure a cold proposition, Nina,” he de- 
clared with a little shudder. “No won- 
der Chink Eagan said you must be a 
devil. You’ve sent Sam Garth to the 
chair all right, and he’s going to get 
what he deserves. But don’t you ever 
try a stunt like that again, Nina. Next 
time the innocent man you framed up 
might really be innocent.” 

Shane paused to think. “By the way, 
Nina,” he began after a little silence, 
“there’s something you’ve overlooked 
tha ” 

“Yes, I know what you’re going to 
say,” she interrupted quickly. It was 
wholly unintentional that she had for- 
gotten to tell about Sophie’s handker- 
chief, for she had no desire to protect 
the- girl who had supplanted her in 
Joe’s affections. She proceeded to tell 
the story of the finding of the handker- 
chief, and of her call at Sophie’s home. 
She was about to add Chink Eagan’s 
story of seeing the girl running down 
the stairs, when Shane broke in. 

“Nina,” he began sternly, “I’m now 
going to tell you a little story that I’m 
afraid you may not be able to appre- 
ciate. It’s a little romance of the un- 
derworld—as lovely a little story as I’ve 
ever come across, to my way of think- 
ing.” 

An almost benign expression had 
come into the detective’s face as he 
paused to gather his facts together in 
his mind. 

“There was a young crook living up 
your way. He’d led a pretty hard life. 
He seemed bad clear through. It wasn’t 
all his fault, either, for he’d never had 
a chance to be anything else—crooked 
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father, drunken mother. He’d been 
turned loose to shift for himself in the 
streets since he was a little bit of a kid, 
and he’d never known what a real home 
was, or what decent people were. He 
was your kind, Nina—ready for any 
crooked work that might come along. 
You like that kind, and you liked him. 
And he liked you—till something hap- 
pened. 

“This young crook, Joe Darcy his 
name happens to be, was walking the 
streets one day when he came across 
two men amusing themselves by insult- 
ing a girl. She was just about the pret- 
tiest, sweetest-looking girl Joe had ever 
seen in his life. He pitched into those 
two toughs and proceeded to beat ’em 
up. By the time he had put both of 
’em out of business and had got a black 
eye and a few bruises for his trouble, 
he found the girl crying over him and 
treating him as a hero. : 

“He’d never met any girl like her be- 
fore—any girl so good and innocent. 
He’d never known there was any girl 
of that kind in the world. She invited 
him to her home, the kind of a home 
he’d never known, and from that day 
life began to look different to him. He 
wanted to be the kind of a man the girl 
thought he was. And he’s gone straight 
ever since, as straight as a string. I 
know. He’s been making an honest liv- 
ing, and he’s been going to night school 
to try to get an education. The only 
time he’s slipped up was when he had 
the row with Greiner and lost his tem- 
per. 

“This girl was Sophie Bream, and 
her mother happened to be old Grein- 
er’s sister. Mrs. Bream never had any- 
thing to do with Greiner. She knew he 
was an old crook, and he’d robbed her 
of her share in the little property their 
parents had left. When Joe began to 
realize how poor the Breams were, what 
a hard struggle they’d had, and Sophie 
at last told him of what her uncle had 
done, he naturally got mad. He went 
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to Greiner and tried to make him give 
Mrs. Bream/some of the money he 
owed her. Greiner wasn’t the kind 
who'd loosen up as easy as that, and 
Joe began to see red. That evening 
Sophie called on Greiner on the same 
kind of an errand, not knowing what 
Joe had done. She’d never spoken to 
Greiner before, wen her mother couldn’t 
raise money for the rent, and the 
thought of that prosperous old geezer 
with money to burn, and her mother’s 
along with it, made her decide 
time to give him a talking to. 
mother wouldn’t approve 
and she didn’t tell 
it—not until after 
that visit from you. She didn’t get any 
of the money out of the old man, but I 
understand he hasn’t left any will, and 
they’re the only heirs. So they'll get 
what’s theirs, and more, too.” 

Shane stood squinting at Nina for a 
moment, his lips drawn tightly together. 
Then he shook a finger at her. “You're 
a trouble-maker, Nina. That’s why Joe 
red tell you about Sophie. He 

what you might try to do 

He told her about you, 

the level with her. 
all about what kind of a 
ys led with crooks and 

And she’s got faith enough 
he’s going to live 

She believes his 
enough and deep 
different 
Nob« dy 
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it was 
She knew her 
of her going there, 
her a word about 
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to believe 
hereafter 
for her is fine 
enough to have made him a 
And I believe it, too. 
that the love of a girl like 
Sophie Bream can’t make a good man 
even out of a crook like Joe Darcy. 
The indictment against Joe will be dis- 
issed in a day or two, and it’s my 
that this narrow escape he’s had 
from the chair will make it doubly sure 
that he’ll never turn crooked again. 
You’ve had considerable trouble your- 
self the last two or three days, Nina. 
See that you profit by it. And don’t let 
me hear that you’ve been trying to make 


tell me 
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any trouble for Sophie Bream. I’m 
lined up with that girl, and with Joe 
Darcy, too. I’ve spent my life chasing 
crooks along crooked paths, and I’m 
getting pretty well along in years, but 
I haven’t lost my faith in human na- 
ture. I haven’t lost my faith that a 
crook can make good when the chance 
and the inspiration come to him.” 


In his cell in the Tombs, Sam Garth 
sat on the edge of his bed, pondering 
the bewildering problem of how he had 
come to leave finger prints in Conrad 
Greiner’s room. He had been wrestling 
with the same problem for the greater 
part of at least twenty-four hours. And 
a man can do a lot of thinking when'‘he 
hasn’t anything else to do from morn- 
ing until night. Under such conditions 
he is likely to unravel the most difficult 
of puzzles eventually, if he has any 
brains worth mentioning. Sam’s mental 
endowment was not much to boast 
tbout, but, when applied diligently and 
persistently to such a matter, could 

-fail to achieve results. 

Hour after hour he had turned over 
in his mind Shane’s remark about blow- 
ing out the candle. “It would have 
been a good deal better for you if you 
hadn’t blown it out,” Shane had said. 
Shane had believed then that Garth had 
put out the light. 

“The candle, the 
tered again and ag 
his thoughts away 
He felt that there lay the 
the problem. At last the answer 
like a flash. Greiner had borrowed the 
candle from Nina—the candle that he 
himself had whittled down and forced 
into the holder. Finger prints? Of 
course they were there—deep in the 
wax. 7 ‘ 

But immediately this solution brought 
another problem, fully as difficult 
the first. If the candle had been left 
burning, as he felt sure he had left it, 
those prints would have been destroyed. 


hardly 


candle,” Sam mut- 
He couldn’t get 
that 

solution of 
came 


from candle. 
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Who had blown out that candle? In 
the effort to solve this second puz- 
zle unexpected assistance came to him 
from the free world beyond the bars. 
It was a communication of a kind that 
is resorted to by one who does not quite 
dare to write a letter. It was inclosed 
in an envelope, addressed to him at the 
Tombs, and it had come by mail. 

Sam studied it for a long time. It 
was an advertisement of an automatic 
pistol, and it had evidently been torn 


from a magazine. The picture of a girl 
blowing out a candle illustrated the ad- 
vertisement, and above the picture were 
the words: “Darkness Brings Danger !” 
The girl bore a remarkably close re- 
semblance to Nina Costello. 

Suddenly Sam grasped its meaning. 
The light that broke upon his mind and 
cleared it of all doubt was far more 
dazzling than any candlelight. Faintly 
penciled across the picture he had dis- 
covered the words: “From Nina.” 


KILLS TWO MEN TO OWN CAR 


CCORDING to the confession twenty-year-old Harvey W. Church recently 
made to the Chicago police, he brutally murdered two men in order that 


he might possess a fifty-four-hundred-dollar automobile. 


Church had arranged 


to pay the price of the car to Bernard J. Daugherty, an automobile salesman. 
With Carl Ausmus, a chauffeur, the two men drove to a Chicago bank to get 


a check for the amount. 


necessary to pay part of the price in Liberty Bonds which he had at home. 


Then Church told the salesman that it would be 


So 


Ausmus drove the car to No. 2922 Fulton Street, where Church resided. 
“Daugherty came into the house with me,” said Church in his confession. 


“The other man stayed in the car. 


“I got a revolver out of a drawer; I had handcuffs in my pocket. 
Daugherty up and made him put his hands up. 
forced him to walk down into the basement. 
Then I struck him with a baseball bat, and he fell. 
Then I tied a rope around his neck and tightened it until 


wall. 
neck with a hatchet. 
he was strangled. 


a hurry because I was afraid Ausmus would come in. 
I was coming up the basement steps. 
As he approached the door I was standing. 
he got pretty near I told him to put up his hands and turn his back. 
put his hands behind him and didn’t say a word. 


just as I finished Daugherty. 
to come on down. He did. 


I struck him again with the bat, and he was still. 


I held 
I handcuffed him and then 
I made him turn his face to the 
I struck him in the 


I was in 
He started to come in 
I told him 
When 

He 
I tied his hands with a rope. 


I took another piece of rope and put it around his neck. Then I tightened the 


rope and choked him. 
that they both were dead. 


“That night I put the new car in the garage back of the house. 
into the basement; it was about midnight. 
I buried Ausmus under the spot where 
At four o’clock I dragged Daugherty’s body to 
I drove west to the Desplaines River, up close to the 


garage. Then I ran my old car out. 
the old car had been standing. 


the big car and put it in. 


I felt the hearts of both before leaving and soon saw 


I went 
I dragged Ausmus’ body to the 


stone rail of the bridge, and threw the body into the water.” 
The finding of Daugherty’s body in the river led to the discovery of the 


double crime and the arrest of the young murderer. 


Church was arrested as 


he was driving the stolen car in Adams, Wisconsin, 
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MONG a fairly wide circle of 
acquaintance, Vivien  Brit- 

latch enjoyed a repute for 
unblemished virtue. It would, 

perhaps, be slightly more exact to say 
that he possessed this reputation. The 
fact is that he did not altogether enjoy 
it or the conspicuous blamelessness of 
the career on which it was built, In 
his youth he had been repeatedly as- 
sured that to be good infallibly con- 
noted happiness and peace of mind, but 
his maturity had confirmed this 
promise. To have reached—as had Mr, 
Britlatch—the age of thirty-nine with- 
out having once trespassed against the 
letter of the law is, in these days, -a 
rarer achievement than most good citi- 
zens imagine. Before classing himself 
Mr. Britlatch, in this respect, the 
would do well to consult the 
statutes of his home State, the ordi- 
fces of municipality, and his 
memory. difference between Mr. 
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gnot met Mr. Vivian Britlatch. He is 
the shining exception which proves the 
rule. Or, rather, he was. 

And it is with his transition and its 
consequences which I am now con- 
cerned. The way of the transgressor is 
hard, as Mr. Vivian Britlatch was fated 
to discover and prove, as many a man 
has done before him, and the narration 
of his experience should exert, I trust, 
admonitory influence on 
like-minded citizens. Else I should not 
relate it, for there are many statutes 
dealing with incitement to crime under 
which [ might myself be accused and 
arrested and even convicted shouid my 
narrative leave any doubt whatever on 
the point. And, like Mr. Britlatch, J 
may not my repute as a law- 
abider, but I cling to it, 

Mr. Britlatch, at the age of thirty- 
nine, had an extraordinary familiarity 
with the law, considering the fact that 
he was not professionally engaged in its 
study or [ might almost 
say, indeed, that he knew as much about 
it as a lawyer is popularly supposed to 


know 


a wholesomely 
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usually connected with such studies, 
however. Mr. Britlatch did not like 
reading the small print in the back of 
the newspapers where the ordinances of 
the city council were displayed, but he 
did not miss a line of these chronicles, 
or of the purely penal legislation of the 
State assembly, or of the federal enact- 
ments bearing on behavior for the sim- 
ple and sufficient reason that Mr. Brit- 
latch was afraid of policemen and jails 
and courts and meant to keep out of 
the way of all three till he died. 

He knew, for instance, that it was il- 
legal to drop a burned match or a cigar 
butt on the pavement, and that he might 
be punished for so doing by a fine of 
not exceeding twenty-five dollars. He 
was aware that failure to destroy 
weeds in his back yard before their seed 
had ripened might entail a penalty of 
fifty dollars. He was informed that 


failure to employ a certificated physi- 
cian in case his children had chicken 
pox was an indictable offense, just as 
he knew that expectoration in public 


was punishable as relentlessly as may- 
hem or misprision of treason. And 
until he had passed his thirty-ninth 
birthday Mr. Vivian Britlatch meticu- 
lously abstained from violating these or 
any others of the eighty-odd thousand 
statutory regulations spread on the law 
books. 

Ever since his school days, however, 
Mr. Britlatch had harbored a secret 
desire. Sitting correctly at his striped 
desk in the first grade, indeed, he had 
beheld with envy the behavior of law- 
less spirits who flung chewed paper at 
their fellows, or fixed pins in the iron 
hinges of their seats which, being 
plucked skillfully, emitted musical vi- 
brations. He thirsted to do these things 
but, foreseeing detection and penalty, 
refrained. So, afterward. He never 
read the text of a new law without 
yearning to break it, without shudder- 
ing at the prospect of being caught and 
castigated for the infraction. 


center on this. Some day there would 
be a law which it was safe to break. 
Then, and only then, would Mr. Vivian 
Britlatch step across the line which 
divides the lawful from the lawless and 
experience the glorious sensations of 
the criminal. He was patient. His day, 
he felt, would some time dawn. Mean- 
while he lived within the law—a space 
shrinking steadily as the legislators 
labored. 

He prospered. He earned a good 
salary as chief bookkeeper of the tool 
factory and saved almost half of it, 
which he invested shrewdly. He bought 
land and built himself a house thereon, 
vastly troubled by the complicated regu- 
lations dealing with building, but ob- 
serving every one of them. He mar- 
ried, complying with all the laws on that 
matter, a feat more difficult than most 
bridegrooms imagine; he became pos- 
sessed of three children, whom he 
reared in strict compliance with an as- 
tounding number of statutes. He be- 
came credit manager at the plant; he 
was elected to a lodge and a political 
club. He-was a good citizen in spite 
of his pent, secret longings, an excel- 
lent husband, and a kind, albeit a rather 
meddlesome, parent. 

And at thirty-nine he became a crim- 
inal, not, like most of us, through mere 
inadvertence, but deliberately and in 
cold blood, knowing well what he did, 
apprised of its possible consequences, 
and, at moments, shaken by fears 
thereof, but still a lawbreaker as amen- 
able to the law as any thief or cut- 
throat. 

He did this by the simple process of 
attaching, with a home-soldering outfit, 
several feet of copper tubing, bought at 
a motor-supply shop, to the spout of 
a common teakettle. This tubing, 
roughly coiled, he arranged so that he 
could pass over it a stream of cold 
water. Its other end he connected with 
a quart jar. Placed over a stove and 
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» filled with a mixture of fermenting corn 
and water and sugar, this infernal ma- 
chine emitted through the tube certain 
vapors of distillation, which, being con- 
densed by the cooling action of the 
water outside, trickled into the quart jar 
in the form of crude whisky. 

The steps by which Mr. Britiatch as- 
cended to this peak of illegality are too 
numerous for detailed mention here. 
But it is important to state that they 
were steps, and that there were a lot 
of-them, and that Mr. Britlatch hesi- 
tated a long time before each of them, 
weighing the conseqttences cunningly 
against the advantages. 

Mr. Britlatch did not like 
drink. Even in the days when its use 
involved no more than three or four 
hundred statutes dealing with the traffic 
in spirits, he had not indulged in any- 
thing stronger than a very occasional 
drink of pale beer. 

He clung, however, to a fixed belief 
that a few drops of whisky in very hot 
water would ward off the colds to which 
he was subject, and when he felt the 
premonitory symptoms upon him, was 
dose with 
remedy. When, 
therefore, it became manifest that there 
would be no future source of legal sup- 
ply, Mr, Britlatch very thoughtfully 
provided himself against a_ possible 
shortage. He bought, not without in- 
ward qualms over the dubious legality 


strong 


wont heroically to himself 


old-fashioned 


of the proceeding, a case of whisky dur- 
ing the period when such spirits might 
still lawfully be sold. He stored this in 
his cellar where there was a locked com- 
partment in which preserves and canned 
vegetables were kept for winter use. 

He read, with relief, formidable legal 
Opinions to the effect that this was not 
contrary to the new laws. And he 
looked forward to winter with a com- 
forting reassurance. 

Unfortunately, in some respects Mr. 
Britlatch was quite human. 
these 


Among 
normal traits was a tendency to 
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match boast for boast with his neigh- 
bors. He speke incautiously of his 
hoard; he even went so far as to exag- 
gerate a little. He sniffed when other 
men mentioned their cellars; he smiled 
pityingly over talk of raisins and yeast 
and oil of juniper. He even felt, on 
these occasions, a pale, feeblé semblance 
of the lawlessness to which he had so 
long aspired. Keeping strong drink in 
his cellar wasgnot exactly illegal, but 
it came so close, he felt, that it was al- 
most the same thing. 

“T hear you got it laid away by the 
barrel, Britlatch,” remarked his neigh- 
bor, Mr. Cooley, riding downtown be- 
side him. 

“Guess I'll be supplied long enough,” 
said Mr. Britlatch truthfully. “I’m not 
worrying, anyway.” 

He observed that more people came 
to call nowadays, and that the conver- 
sation nearly aiways edged around to 
liquids soon after their arrival. He also 
observed that after he had failed to re- 
spond to hints these visits ceased. Once 
or twice he refused offers of a profit- 
able price. It was illegal to sell the 
stuff, he explained. He couldn’t think 
of it. 

On the morning of January 8th, a 
raw, dismal morning, too, Mr. Britlatch 
unmistakable advance 
notice that a cold was upon him. He 
delayed his departure for the office long 
enough to visit his cellar. The time had 
come to utilize his stock. He 
pleased with himself, conscious that in 
absorbing even a teaspoonful of the for- 
bidden spirit he was verging on crime 
at last. 

He stumbled up the dark stairs a few 
later, his face drawn and 
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house, and we never knew it! I never 
heard of such a thing!” 

Mr. Britlatch acted on this advice. 
He was aware that he had every right 
to the protection of the law in his pos- 
session of whisky, provided he did not 
sell or move it, and he reported the out- 
tage in tones of injured rectitude. 

He was, however, uneasy at this first 
contact with the police. Guiltless as he 
was, he felt a distinct touch of appre- 
hension as he waited for the connection. 
It was almost like being arrested, he 
thought, to be talking over the wire to 
a po.iceman, 

And his news was greeted with an 
unfeeling chuckle, together with a cal- 
lous answer. Losing a lifetime’s supply 
of liquor seemed to appeal as comic to 
the constituted authorities. 

“We'll look the place over, if you 
want, but it’s no use. By what you say 
the stuff might’ve been pinched six 
months back.” 

Mr. Britlatch was appalled at this 
attitude. He forced himself to visit the 
station in person and declare his posi- 
tion. He had a right to protection, to 
the best efforts of the police to recover 
his store. He demanded both. And he 
got neither. A jocular gentleman in 
plain clothes looked disinterestedly at 
his caller, pointed out that anybody 
could get in and out through any of 
the windows with no tools but a pocket- 
knife, and added that the lock on the 
closet door could be opened by a one- 
armed blind man in ten seconds by the 
watch. 

“Yuh got what was comin’ to you,” 
he announced. “Howdja think we c’n 
keep ’em from acceptin’ invitations like 
that? Think the force c’n put a sentry 
to every cellar window in town?” 

Mr. britiatch, debating the point, dis- 
covered for the first time in his life 
the startling fact that the police did not 
maintain a vigilant surveillance on 
every citizen. Gradually, after all his 
years of fearful legality, it dawned 
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upon him that the laws of which he had © 
stood in respectful terror were more 
formidable in print than in practice. He 
gathered that they were more honored 
in the breach than in the observance. 
And his inner prompting prodded him 
at the thought. 

Here, for example, was a plain case 
of burglary and theft—really serious 
crimes, both, for which a man might 
spend most of his life in prison. And 
the police were hardly interested! It 
was evident that a man could break 
laws, then, without being instantly de- 
tected and punished. And Mr. Brit- 
latch had already a dismal cold which 
he attributed wholly to the lack of his 
distasteful but sovereign remedy. 

It took him ten days to conquer his 
lingering fears. Then, with set lips, he 
constructed his makeshift apparatus 
and put it into-operation. He suffered 
a good deal about it, at first, but he 
also enjoyed it; at last he was a reck- 
less, desperate criminal, liable to stern 
punishment if caught, living the life of 
the hunted outlaw under cover of his 
outward decorum. If he sometimes 
looked over his shoulder expecting to 
see the swooping hand of the law, there 
were moments when his heart swelled 
and pounded gloriously, when he held 
up his head and swelled out his chest 
and looked at the bluecoat who called 
him by name as he passed. 

And I should like to describe these 
feelings more at length because this was 
the only time in Mr. Britlatch’s life 
when he really enjoyed himself, and 
also because his emotions have a direct 
bearing on the story, but I am afraid 
that there is a law against telling any- 
thing pleasant about a criminal, and I 
am a cautious man myself. Let me em- 
phasize, therefore, that Mr. Britlatch’s 
pride and pleasure were in themselves 
reprehensible, and aggravated the of- 
fense of which he was guilty. Let me 
also forewarn you that they were suit- 
ably punished. 
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They might not have been if Mr. 
Britlatch had been more discreet about 
the maiter. But it is a hard thing to go 
about with the consciousness of a de- 
lightful crime locked up in your bosom, 
especially when you hear other crimi- 
nals openly bragging about deeds much 
less notable than yours. And in this re- 
spect, again, Mr. Britlatch was almost 
human. He ached to talk. And pres- 
ently he relived that ache by talkirig. 

“No bootleggers need apply,” he 
would say, wagging his head. “I can 
make my own—all I want of it.” 

Pressed for details he would describe 
his still. He came, indeed, to the point 
of carrying, in his hip pocket of his 
circumspect trousers, a pint flask of his 
product which he loved to exhibit and 
‘to share, although he never touched its 
contents himself. The taste of the 
colorless fluid it held was even more 
medicinal than that of the liquor he had 
disliked in the past. But it made him 
happy to carry it, and his acquaintances 
were less particular than he about tast- 
ing it. So he continued to operate the 
still, now and then, although he had no 
more colds that winter. And he con- 
tinued to talk, too, when he had a sym- 
pathetic listener. 

“They can get you for that, you 
know,” said one of these hearers en- 
viously. “You better look out.” 

Mr. Britlatch shook his head scorn- 
fully. “Can’t search without a war- 
rant, can ? And when they search, 
they won’t find anything. I hide the 
still except when I’m working it.” 

He enjoyed himself a good deal dur- 
ing this period of his career. His fears 
bothered him only a little, usually after 
he had put out-the light and was trying 
to get to sleep. For the the 


twenty-four hours he was _ pleasantly 
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conscious of himself as bad and bold. 
At the office, sometimes, when/the other 
men discussed some head- 


line about crime he would break in with 


newspaper 
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authority. He came to regard at least 
one law with high contempt. 

And then retribution fell upon him. 
It happened utterly without warning 
one cheerful night when the children 
had been sent to bed and Mr. Britlatch 
and his wife were reading their split 
newspaper by the living-room radiator. 

There was a sharp thump at the door 
which Mr. Britlatch answered almost 
as bravely as if he had never done any- 
thing wrong. On the doormat he saw 
two overcoated men, their collars turned 
up, their hat brims down. One of them 
presented something shiny and menac- 
ing. Mr. Britlatch saw that it was a 
pistol, and his knees wavered. 

“In the name of the law,” said this 
man sternly. “Stand aside, Britlatch. 
We're here to search your place for 
your still. And we’ve got a search war- 
rant, too.” 

Mr. Britlatch tried to speak, but 
something had glued his tongue tightly 
to the roof of his mouth. He had hid- 
den the still, as usual, in the trunk room 
in the attic, but these men sounded as 
if they might find it, even there. And 
if they did! He saw himself hauled off 
to a cell; saw his honored name in flar- 
ing headlines, read, in the flash of men- 
tal vision, full accounts of his trial and 
conviction and sentence. 

“You watch him, Bill,” continued the 
minion of the law. “Take him right in 
there and don’t leave him nor his wife 
move a finger till I’ve finished hunting. 
I know where to look, at that. These 
boobs pretty near always hide it in the 
attic.” 

Before the menace of the transferred 
weapon Mr. Britlatch retreated shakily 
to the living room, where Mrs. Brit- 
latch’s outburst gruffly silenced by 
the , 

“That'll be all from youse,” he told 
her surlily. “We got a warrant, and 
we got a straight tip, too. If it’s wrong, 
you ain’t hurt by havin’ us look. If 
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it’s right, you got it comin’. 
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Miserably Mr. Britlatch waited, 
straining his ears to catch faint sounds 
overhead. The other man hadn’t gone 
up to the attic yet. He was ransacking 
the second floor first it seemed. Sup- 
* pose the children woke up! Suppose 
. they had to be told that their sire was 
a common felon, a jailbird! After all 
his years of painful innocence! Per- 
haps they wouldn’t find it after all! He 
gritted his teeth and hoped—hard. If 
he escaped this time he’d never break 
another law as long as he lived! 

Presently steps sounded on the stairs. 
He saw the officer pass the door on his 
way back to the dining room and 
kitchen. Hope lifted in his soul. At 
least he was getting farther and farther 
away from the trunk room. He held 
his breath while the man rummaged 
audibly in the dining room. If he es- 
caped this time—— 

“That’s right, Bill. Keep ’em cov- 
ered.” The leader poked his head into 
the room as he passed for the second 
time. I’m going to have a look on the 
third floor now. It ain’t down here.” 

“No—no, please!” Mr. Britlatch 
heard a strange voice issuing from his 
lips . “Don’t—don’t go up there! You 
—you’ll wake the cook a 

Both his captors laughed. 


“T figured 
he’d have it there, all right,” said the 


” 


“Keep him covered, Bill 

Mr. Britlatch broke down. “Don’t, 
gentlemen — please don’t ~ ae 
voice shook. “I—I can’t go to jail— 
—"* 

“That’s what they all say,” said Bill 
gruffly. 

“Just think of my children,” wailed 
Mr. Britlatch. “Think what this’ll 
mean to say innocent children——” 

Bill laughed harshly, but his chief 
seemed touched. 

“Kids, eh?” He shook his head. 
“That’s tough—that sure is tough. I 
hate to do it, Bill.” 

“How about your own kids?” in- 
quired the callous Bill, unmoved. “How 


leader. 


about mine? The big squeeze knows 
this guy’s running a still, don’t he? 
Suppose we don’t make the pinch? 
How long do our kids eat, huh? Go 
on and hunt.” 

Mr. Britlatch snatched desperately 
the faint hope. “I—if you’l] let me I’il 
look out for that—I—I’ll make it worth 
your while if you’ll forget this “ 

“Hah! Bribery! Make a note of 
that, Bill. That’s serious!” 

“No,”  shrieked Mr. 
“Please 8 

The commander paused, irresolute. 
Mr. Britlatch exploded in entreaties. 
Even Bill seemed moved. 

“Well, I don’t mind taking a chance 
if it’s worth while,” he admitted finally. 
“What say, chief? Shall we leave him 
square us?” 

It was so agreed. Mr. Britlatch, 
luckily, had almost a hundred dollars 
on his person in cash. It was voted sufh- 
cient after a brief debate. The two of- 
ficers departed without searching the 
attic. “Mr. Britlatch returned to his 
wife after locking the door behind 
them. He was badly shaken. 

“This is a lesson to me, Dora,” he 
declared. “I'll never do it again!” 

Mrs. Britlatch said nothing for a mo- 
ment. She was thinking visibly, and 
rather hard, if looks were any indica- 
tion. 

“Did you see their warrent?” she de- 
manded suddenly. 

Mr. Britlatch nodded. “Yes. The 
big fellow showed it to me when they 
came in.” 

This seemed to displease her, for she 
frowned. ‘Then her brow cleared, and 
she nodded in turn. “Anybody could 
make one up,” she announced. “You 
wouldn’t know the difference between a 
real one and a fake, would you?” 

Mr. Britlatch stared. Suddenly he 
sprang up and sped to the dining room. 
The sideboard gaped at every drawer, 
and his first glance told him that the 


Britlatch, 
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silver had vanished. He took the stairs 
three at a stride. His bureau and Mrs, 
Britlatch’s dressing table were mere 
repetitions of the sideboard. 

“Robbed! It was all a fake!” 

He ran downstairs and Mrs. Brit- 
latch caught his arm as he reached for 
the telephone. 

“Vivian,” she said soberly, “just what 
are you going to tell the police?” 

“Why—why ” Mr. Britlatch 
sputtered ‘under the multiplicity of his 
wrongs. “Why, it’s—it’s criminal ig 

“Yes, it is.’ Mrs. Britlatch nodded. 
“And so is running a still in the laun- 
dry and trying to bribe policemen—even 


fake policemen. We can’t complain, 
Vivian. We'd have to own up that 
we're lawbreakers ourselves. Besides, 
if you want to be laughed at I don’t. 
Put out the lights and go to bed.” 

Mr. Britlatch thought it over. Then 
he complied. But he visited the attic 
first and carefully destroyed his pre- 
cious still, He was through with law- 
breaking. It’s all very well to risk go- 
ing to jail, but when a man also takes 
a chance of being made ridiculous, why 
—well, too much is too much. 

3esides, you can cure a cold by tak- 
ing two drops of kerosene on a lump 
of sugar. 


TH ps 
BOY TAKES GEMS 


ONE recent night a woman and two men were artested in Brooklyn, New 

York, and held on a charge of having attempted to “lift” jewelry from a 
shop there.~ Descriptions of the three and their alleged boy accomplice tally 
with circulars sent out from a dozen large cities throughout the country for 
persons wanted for stealing from jewelry firms. 

It was nearing closing time, six o'clock, when John Benfiglio, his wife, 
Frank Caputo, and a small boy entered the jewelry store of F. Holthausen. 
No other customers were in the store, and as George Wobie, the manager, opened 
one show case to show Bonfiglio and the latter’s wife some silver tea sets, Caputo, 
carrying a small hand bag, seated himself in another part of the store near a 
show case containing diamond rings. 

Meanwhile the little boy, whom they called “Johnny,” began playing with 
a tubber ball. _He bounced it on the floor several times, and then, failing to 
catch it, ran after it. As the prospective customers became more interested in 
silver tea sets the boy’s excursions after the elusive ball took him behind the 
counter. Wobie, turning his head, was just in time to see the youngster whisk 
a tray containing eighteen hundred dollars’ worth of diamond rings from a 
show case. Caputo, sitting in a chair near by, had his hand bag open, apparently 
to receive the tray. 

When the store manager sounded the alarm his customers called sharply 
to the little boy and, boxing his ears, made him return the tray to the show 
case and leave the premises. Then they explained that the youngster was only 
a street waif who had followed them into the store. The occurrence appeared 
sO suspicious to Wobie, however, that he summoned the police. 

Patrolman Joseph Herzhauser, who made the arrests, later reported that 
Bonfiglio had offered seventy dollars in cash and nine hundred and thirty dollars 
more to be paid later, to release the trio. Bonfiglio’s wife handed over seventy 
dollars in ten-dollar bills as the first payment of the bribe, Herzhauser said, but 
he took the suspects to the police station. From the memoranda in possession 
of the bureau of identification of the police department it was discovered that 
the man calling himself Bonfiglio had served a four-year term in Sing Sing 
for swindling. 
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CHAPTER I. 
THE CRIME, 


T exactly half past seven 
o’clock that morning George 
Cramway stepped through the 
front door of the little cottage 

and stopped on the top step that led to 
the porch. He did the same thing six 
days of every week. He was as me- 
thodical as a clock. 

He had learned that, by leaving the 
house at that time, he could make an 
easy journey along the country road to 
the mill where he worked, and reach 
there a few minutes before half past 
eight, the hour he was supposed to go 
on duty in the shipping room. The mill 
was set far out from the city, on a spur 
track,-and three fifths of the men in this 
little village worked in it. 

George Cramway stopped for an in- 
stant on the top step and glanced down 
at a bed of old-fashioned pinks that 
grew at one side. He sneered as he 
looked at the pinks. They had been 
planted by Cyrus Dalen—old, queer, 
supposedly rich Cyrus Dalen, who 
lived like a poor man and squeezed 
pennies, whose nature had soured, and 
who was suspicious of everybody. 

Cramway hat¢d the pinks, simply be- 
cause Dalen loved them. Cramway was 
the sort of man who classes all flowers 
with weeds. And he hated Cyrus Da- 
len, too, though he tried hard not to 
Show it. 


Two years before, George Cramway 
had arrived at the village without a 
cent in his pocket and stopped at the 
rear door of Cyrus Dalen’s cottage to 
ask for something to eat. He explained 
that he was going on into the city and 
hoped to get work there. 

“Really want to work, do yeh?” 
Dalen had asked. 

“Yes. I’ve had hard luck, been sick, 
am broke si 

“He, he!” Dalen laughed. “Same old 
story. I’ve been waitin’ for years to 
have a feller come along with a new 
one, but one never has. If you want to 
work, you can get work at the mill. 
Just go down that road a mile, and yeh’ll 
see it. Ask the superintendent. Al- 
most everybody in this town works at 
the mill. They make paper there, and 
things out of paper.” 

As it happened, Cramway really did 
want work, and so he went to the mill 
and found it. Two days later he met 
Cyrus Dalen and thanked him. 

“Where yeh livin’ ?” Dalen had asked. 

“At Murphy’s boarding house,” said 
Cramway. 

“That’s no place for a man to live. 
Murphy charges too much,” Dalen re- 
plied. “I live alone in that cottage. 
You can come and live with me. I do 
the cookin’, and I’m a right-down good 
cook. Not a lot, but good, wholesome 
food. You pay me a dollar a week less 
than you’re payin’ Murphy, and we'll 
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get along fine. Have a good room to 
yourself. And you can help me around 
the place evenings and Sundays. I raise 
a garden and lots of flowers We'll play 
tribbage, too.” 

George Cramway had moved to the 
cottage and had been there since. He 
observed, almost immediately, that old 
Cyrus Dalen was rather eccentric. 
Within a month he had heard all the 
village rumors. 

Cyrus Dalen was supposed to have 
money. He was sour on the world be- 
cause in his youth he had lost the woman 
he wanted. Every month he received 
a draft from New York City, and every- 
body supposed*that it was a remittance 
from some estate. 

He always cashed the draft at the 
bank, but he did not have an account 
there. He did not seem to have an ac- 
count any place. He seldom went out of 
the village. He did not spend a cent 
_more than was necessary. He pottered 
around his little place and raised flow- 
ers. So stingy was he that he picked 
up bits of wood in the ravine back of 
his cottage to use as fuel. 

Cramway gave these rumors little at- 
tention at first. But after a time Cyrus 
Dalen got on his nerves. They fought 
over every cribbage game. They cursed 
each other roundly almost every day. 
But ihey did not separate—they seemed 
to like the continual warfare. 

This sort of thing, however, bred in 
the breast of George Cramway an abid- 
ing hate for the old man. He began 
thinking of the money. Month after 
month he watched, and he knew that 
Cyrus Dalen buried that money some- 
where, either in the house or the big 
shed in the rear. 

Dalen was growing captious, too. 
Cramway felt that he could not endure 
living with him much longer. But he 
did nothing to change the old man’s dis- 
position—he antagonized him contin- 
ually. 

Then he began thinking of the money. 

4F—ps 


If he could find it, remove it, hide it 
anew, he probably would not be sus- 
pected. He had been living there so 
long now. And he could remain quiet 
unti! the fuss was over, go right on 
working at the mill, and after a time 
dig up the money and make a get-away. 
It would serve the old man right! 

3ut he had to discover the hiding 
place of the wealth first. It took him 
some time to do that, for Cyrus Dalen 
put the money away when Cramway 
was at the mill, when he was alone at 
the cottage. But in time, Cramway 
found the hiding place. It was in the 
old shed, a box buried beneath the door, 
not hard to reach. 

Cramway began making his plans 
after the discovery. He did not want 
to be suspected. He intended getting 
that money, hiding it, and not touching 
it for four or five months, so there 
would be no suspicion in his direction. 
He would even pretend to feel sorry 
for the old man, and he would help, in 
appearance, to try to find the thief. 

He wanted to hang the crime on 
somebody else, if he could. Elmer Wade 
would be a good man for that. Wade 
was a sort of village half-wit. He did 
odd jobs. He worked for Dalen now 
and then, helping the old man build a 
rear fence of big stones taken from 
the ravine. 

Wade was just the sort of irresponsi- 
ble man to steal the money if he hap- 
pened to find it accidentally. And he 
had worked around the shed, bracing 
up the stone foundation. George 
Cramway watched his chance and pur- 
loined a short crowbar that belonged to 
Wade. The half-wit loved tools, and 


always scratched his name on those he 


owned. Cramway decided to use the 
crowbar. 

He watched his chance and hid the 
crowbar in the shed where it would not 
be found readily. Then he made more 
plans. Everything would have to look 
right, he told himself. He did not want 
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to make some slight mistake that would 
bring the crime home to him. He did 
not relish the thought of a term in 
prison, and he knew that old Cyrus 
Dalen would be merciless. 

So on this morning, with all plans 
made, he stepped from the front door 
at precisely half past seven, as he did 
six mornings every week, his lunch 
bucket in his hand, and stopped for a 
moment on the top step and glanced 
down at the bed of pinks and sneered at 
them, for no better reason than that old 
Cyrus Dalen loved them. 

Then he walked rapidly out to the 
street and turned to the left, toward the 
road that ran to the mili through the 
woods. As he came to the road he met 


-led Smith. 


Ted Smith was a bookkeeper who 
lived in the village and worked in the 
distant city. He always caught the 
seven-forty suburban train. He was as 
regular in his habits as George Cram- 
way was in his. ; 

“Mornin’, Ted,” Cramway grunted. 

“Mornin’, Cramway. Nice day!” 

eb p = 

“Hope the fine weather keeps up, 
Ted Smith said. “What time is it?” 

Cramway had pulled out his silv 
watch purposely and was glancing 
“Seven thirty-two,” he replied. 

Irom force of habit, Ted Smith, the 
suburbanite, pulled out his own watch 
and looked at the dial. “Right!” he 
said. “Have to hurry. Can’t afford to 
miss my train!” 

They separated, and each hurried in 
his particular direction. George Cram- 
way grinned. He had an alibi now. 
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fe had met Ted Smith at the corner at - 


seven thirty-two! 

Cramway turned into the road and 
hurried along it, kicking up clouds of 
dust. He glanced up and down, to 
either side, and saw nobody. The ma- 
jority of the mill workers went to their 
labor half an hour earlier than Cram- 
way. He was employed as a packer and 
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worked half an hour later each day | 


than the-other men. 

The road ran down into a little de- 
pression in the earth, where the ravine 
crossed it at right angles. When he 
came to this spot, Cramway stopped 
and stooped over to tie his shoe string. 
As he did so he glanced around again, 
making sure that he was not observed. 
Then he darted into the ravine. 

He hurried along it, keeping down 
out of sight, until he came to the rear 
of the shed back of the Dalen cottage, 
There he put down his lunch bucket. 
He went to the gnarled stump of a tree 
and made certain that the hole he had 
prepared for the money was as he had 
left it. After he had placed it there 
he would kick some brush around, and 
the money would be securely hidden. 
The trickle of water that ran through 
.the ravine would wipe out his foot- 
prints. 

Crouching back of the shed Cramway 
listened for a moment. Old Cyrus 
Dalen would be washing the break- 
fast dishes, he knew. He could hear 
him in the cottage, singing in a cracked 

“voice as he worked, singing a snatch 
of old hymn. Cramway sneered at the 
voice and the singer. He crept up to 
the rear of the shed and pulled aside 
a board he had loosened the day before. 
He scrambled through and got inside. 

It took but a moment for him to get 
the crowbar, and then he quickly pried 
up a board and came to the chest in 
which Cyrus Dalen kept his wealth. He 
worked furiously, for he had to get the 
money, hide it, and hurry on to the mill, 
He had left the house at the usual time 
—if he reached the mill late, it might 
cause questioning. He knew that by 
hurrying and by going through the 
woods instead_of following.the winding 
road, he could get to the mill at the 
resular time. He had tried it out 4 
week before. 

He had quite a time breaking the 
box open. Dalen had an old-fashioned, 
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vy lock on it, and the hinges were 
: ey and secure. Cramway smashed 

F the lid finally and threw it back. He 
fell on his knees and grinned. 

Cyrus Dalen had made it easy for 
him. The money was in little canvas 
sacks, and there were half a dozen of 
them. Cramway untied and opened one 
of them and found it stuffed with cur- 
rency. Another was filled with coins. 

He lifted out the sacks, dropped the 
shattered lid of the box, and started to 
get to his feet. He heard a sudden ex- 
clamation and whirled toward the door. 
Cyrus Dalen stood there, rage in his 

face, his fists uplifted. 

“So!” he cried in a terrible voice. 
“So—a thief! ‘You’ve spied on me, 
have you? You'd steal from an old 
man! You'll go to prison for this!” 

The mention of prison turned 
George Cramway into a maniac. He 
always had held a fear of prison. He 
saw Cyrus Dalen rushing toward him, 
his fists still uplifted. Red flashes came 
before his eyes. He grasped the crow- 
bar— 

A moment later it was over. Cram- 
way, reeling back against the-side of 
.the shed, looked down at the lifeless 
body of old Cyrus Dalen, sprawled 
across the broken floor of the shed, his 
head shattered. He had a moment of 
panic, and then he was his cool and 
collected self again. 

As his brain cleared, his first idea 
was to get out of the shed, to run. But 
something seemed to tell him that it 
would be the worst possible thing to 
do. He had to hang this murder on 
somebody else—that was the only way! 

He went to the door and glanced out. 
It was only a matter of twenty-five feet 
from that door to the rear door of the 
cottage. Cramway made sure that no- 
body was in sight and darted across the 
few feet. 

Inside the house he stopped to think 
fora moment. Then he went to the 
telephone, Cyrus Dalen’s only luxury. 
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‘He called the general store in the vil- 
lage. He spoke in imitation of Cyrus 
Dalen’s high-pitched, cracked voice. 

“This is Cy Dalen! If Elmer Wade 
comes in, tell him to trot over here 
at half past eight. I want him to do 
some more work for me in the barn.” 

Cramway hung up the receiver. He 
darted back to the shed, shuddered at 
sight of the dead man, crept through 
the hole in the rear, and put the board 
back into place. 

He had stopped long enough to pick 
up four sacks of the money. As he 
hid them where he had intended hiding 
them, he wondered why he did not hide 
all the sacks. He made sure that the 
soft gravel had rolled over his foot- 
prints. Then he picked up his lunch 
bucket, went along in the little creek 
for some distance, and plunged into the 
woods. 

At his usual time George Cramway 
reached the shipping room of the mill 
and began his duties. He talked and 
laughed with the other men quite as 
usual. His manner was _ nothing 
strange. Crime, instead of upsetting 
him, had given him an unusual cun- 
ning. 

He thought it out as he worked. He 
had left the house at half past seven 
and had spoken to Ted Smith. Nobody 
had seen him from that time until he 
had reached the mill. 

The half-witted Elmer Wade would 
go to the house, to the shed, and dis- 
cover the body of Gyrus Dalen. He 
would give the alarm, of course. The 
public would either think that the half- 
wit had found Dalen counting the 
money, and had killed him for it, or 
else that some tramp had done so. 
Surely, no suspicion could attach to 
George Cramway. 

“It’s a mix-up, but I had to do Se 
Cramway told himself. “I'll be care- 
ful. After it’s all over, I’ll get that 
money and hide it in a better place. 
I’ll work here two or three months, and 
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then pretend to get me a job in the city. 
Then I’ll make a get-away. I’il bet there 
are thousands in them sacks! 

He ate his lunch with the ofher men 


at noon. When he had finished he 
went back to his work again. He was 
just a bit nervous. He wondered if 
Elmer Wade had gone to the shed and 
found the body. Suppose Wade had 
other work, and had not gone to the 
Dalen place? Would somebody else 
discover the crime? Would Cramway 
have to pretend the discovery himself 
when he returned in the evening? 

He was not kept in ignorance long. 
The superintendent came into the*ship- 
ping room, and there was a stranger 
with him. 

“Turn over your work to somebody 
else, Cramway,” the superintendent or- 


dered. “This man wants a little talk 
with you. It’s news that may shock 
you. Cy Dalen’s been killed and 
robbed. ‘They think that Elmer Wade 
did it!” 


CHAPTER II. 
NOGGINS AT WORK. 
L!} TTLE WILLIE brings a bouquet 
for teacher!” he said with good- 
natured banter. 

City Detective Merriwale voiced the 
sentiment, and the other detectives in 
the headquarters’ room laughed boister- 
ously 

Detective Peter Noggins had just en- 
tered from the street. In one hand he 
held a huge bouquet of sweet peas, and 
it needed only a glance to show that 
they were wonderfully fresh looking, 
not the sort to be obtained at the city 
florist shops. 

Noggins stopped just inside the door, 
tossed his hat on a chair, and scratched 
at his head just over the right ear, 
as he always did when he was embar- 
rassed or was thinking deeply. Nog- 
gins was at onee the mystery and the 
wonder of the detective branch, 

He looked like an overworked clerk. 
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He was a drab little man who would 
have passed unnoticed in a crowd. 

When he first had been assigned to 
the detective department, he had caused 
a great deal of merriment. But that 
was before he went out on his first 
case. It is sufficient to say that Detec- 
tive Peter Noggins, in less than six 
months, found himself a member of the 
homicide squad, and Detective Merri- 
wale, who had scoffed at him at first, 
became his firm friend and supporter, 
and that all the other men in the branch 
took off their hats to Peter Noggins 
when it came to solving a mystery. 

Noggins had methods peculiarly, his 
own, and based on common sense. He 
seemed to have a superficial knowledge 
of a multitude of things, and now and 
then he applied this superficial knowl- 
edge to the solution of a criminal puz- 
zle. 

Now he looked like a_ schoolboy 
caught in a prank. His face flushed, 
and he took an uncertain step forward. 

“Trying to get in strong with the cap- 
tain by giving him a bouquet?” Merri- 
wale asked. ‘“You’ve brought him a 
bouquet every day for a couple of 
weeks. You’d make a bigger hit, take 
it from one who knows, if you handed 
him a cigar.” 

Peter Noggins wet his lips and spoke. 
“It—it is not the captain,” he an- 
nounced, “but the captain’s wife. She's 
sick,” Noggins explained. “She hasn't 
been well since she had her last baby. 
She’s getting better now, the captain 
says. And she loves flowers. And you 
know the kind you get at the florist 
shop. So I bring her some nice, fresh 
ones every morning. The captain sends 
them out to the house by messengerf. 
Nice, fresh ones that have been grow 
right and have some perfume.” 

“Didn’t know about the captain's 
wife,” said Merriwale. [ope she gets 
along all right. She’s glad to get those 
flowers, I suppose. But how does it 
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happen you raise ’em, Noggins? 
















" of a detective going home after a day’s 
grind and pecking around a garden!” 

“I always did like flowers,” Noggins 
replied. “When I was only a kid I had 
a garden. And that’s why I live an 
hour and a half -out—it gives me a 
chance to have a garden. You boys 
want to come out some time and see 
my stuff. I’ve got fifty yards of dandy 
sweet peas and a hundred 
dahlias, and a lot of old-fashioned stuff, 
too. There’s a lot about flowers that 
most folks don’t understand. They al- 
most talk at times, and they’ve got reg- 
war habits.” 

“But they’d never help you solve a 
murder mystery,” Merriwale declared. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” Noggins re- 
plied. “Maybe they will, one of these 
days.” 

The captain of detectives came out of 
his private office. 

“Job for you, Noggins!” he an- 
nounced. “Oh, thanks for the sweet 
peas! I'll send ’em right out to the 
house.” 

“What’s the job, boss?” -Noggins 
asked. 

“Murder out at Bergdale. Know it? 
It’s outside the city limits, but some of 
our big men live in the neighborhood, 
and they have asked that a good man 
be sent out. An old chap named Dalen 
has been killed and robbed. They have 
a man under arrest, but they want to 
be sure about it. Go right out and 
see what you can do. Take Merriwe’l 
along, too.” 

Peter Noggins put his hat back on 
his head and left headquarters with 
Merriwale. 

“Tough stuff!” Merriwale said. “It 
isn’t enough to have us labor on city 
cases, but now they’ve got to start farm- 
ing us out. It’s a nice day, anyhow, and 
maybe we can have some fun. Nog- 
gins, we'll have to pretend we’re wise. 
Got your magnifying glass with you?” 


Peter Noggins chuckled. Merriwale 
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different. _ 


worked with him often, and they 
worked well together. 

They never considered a case while 
on their way to the scene of the crime. 
They -considered such a thing a waste 
of time. But once they were there, they 
labored until the solution was rendered 
or they were forced to give up in dis- 
gust.. It was not on the records that 
they had done the latter many times. 

Vhen the suburban train stopped at 
the Bergdale station, Noggins and Mer- 
riwale got off and found a scene of re- 
pressed excitement confronting them. 
Almost the entire village, it appeared, 
had come down to see the city detec- 
tives. There rushed up to them a small, 
stoop-shouldered man who exhibited to 
them an old-fashioned star on the front 
of his coat. 

“Y’m Constable Mells,” he informed 


them. “Just come this way—l’ve got 
an auto waitin’.” 
Noggins and Merriwale followed 


Constable Mells to a dilapidated fliv- 
ver and got in with him. Another vil- 
lager was acting as chauffeur. Con- 
stable Mells leaned back and grew mys- 
terious and confidential as the flivver 
started jerking its way along the street. 

“Nothin’ much to this case,” he ex- 
plained. “It’s a bother that you gents 
had to come way out here on account 
of it, but some folks wanted a better 


investigation than I could make, I 
reckon. The suspect’s got friends, drat 


’em.” 

“Then you have made an arrest?” 
Noggins asked: 

“Yep! Got the guilty man in the 
cooler right now. He’s Elmer Wade— 
a half-witted feller who does odd jobs 
around town. Big and strong, but not 
any brains.” . 

“I understand,” Noggins 
“What about this crime?” 

“Old man Cyrus Dalen was found 
dead in his shed, head battered in with 
a crowbar,” Constable Melis explained. 
“Dalen had money, and he kept it buried 


said. 
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under the floor of the shed. Man that 
did the murder stole some of the money, 
I reckon. We found a couple of sacks 
of it beside an old chest, but it looks 
like there had been more. Got scared 
away, I reckon—or got nervous. 6 

“And who found the body ?” Nog 
asked. 

“Elmer Wade. He’s a pretty slick 
one for a half-wit. He went howlin’ 
down the street and yelled about it; 
and quite a crowd got there. They sent 
for me right away, and I hurried up. 
One look was enough. I didn’t like 
the way Elmer acted. So I took him in. 
You sce, the crowbar was his.” 

“How did he happen to find the 
body ?” 

“Says Cy Dalen called for him to 
do some work, and-when he got there 
he found Dalen dead.- Oh, I -investi- 
gated, all right! Cy did telephone to 
the store to send Elmer Wade over to 
his place. But I suppose Wade stum- 
bled over the money, and ‘d old 
Cy on the head and stole it. 
good-for-nothin’! Then he hid 
he’d stolen, and ran down the street 
pretendin’ he’d just stumbied on the 
body and hadn’t done the murder him- 
self.” 

They arrived at the Dalen 
around which a crowd of the curious 
had collected, women for the greater 
part. They went at once to the penne: 
in the rear. The coro 
there, but he had do: 
ascertaining without gy that ¢ ‘yrus 
Dalen was dead. He wanted Ae city 
detectives to have every chance to 
gather evidence. The coroner was one 
of those who thought that the half-wit 
was not guilty. 

Noggins and Me 
scarcely at all, excluded all but the 
coronor and constable and began theif 
investigation. They looked at the I body, 
the broken chest, the two bags of money 
remaining, the crowbar, and inspected 
the interior of the shed. Then they 
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looked at the exterior, and Noggin” 
journeyed down into the ravine, and- 
presently came up again. 

“What time was it discovered?” he 


asked the constable. 


“About half past eight,” Coustable 
Mells replied. “Elmer Wade ran 


screaming down the street about that 
time.” 

“How long before a physician got 
here?” 

“The coroner’s the physician here- 
abouts,” said the constable. ‘‘Let’s see. 
I got here about a quarter of nine, I 
reckon, and [I didn’t send for the coro- 
ner for about three quarters of an hour 
later, I tess. i was busy questionin’ 
Elmer Wade 

“How long had the man been dead 
when you examined him?’ N 


asked the coroner. 
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“Tell me something about the 
man.” 


n’t tell exactly—possibly an 
coroner replied. 


dead 





“Soured on life,” said Constable 
Mells. “Got money every month and 
hardly ever sp cent.” 
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Merriwale departed instantly. 
“No use gettin’ him,” said Constable 
Mells. “George always goes to work 
at half past seven, regular as a clock. 
And Cy Dalen telephoned to the store 
aiter that.” 

“We might as weil talk 
Detective Peter Noggins 
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to him,”’ said 
“And now 


















t’s go down to the jail. I want to see 
Elmer Wade.” 

“Tt won't take a city detective like 
you more’n ten minutes to make him 
confess,” said Constable Mells. “He 
won’t confess to me because he’s known 
me all his life. But you can throw a 
scare into him, I reckon. If you want 
to ‘third-degree’ him, I’m willin’ to help, 
and do anything you say.” 


CHAPTER III. 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


HE “cooler” of the village was like 
any other village calaboose, a 
small, brick and cement building with 
_ barred windows and a couple of old- 
fashioned cells inside. 

There was a crowd of small boys 
around the jail, trying to look through 
the windows and get a glimpse of the 
man accused of murder. They stared 
wild-eyed at the approaching officers, 
regarding Detective Peter Noggins 
with awe, and scattering when Con- 
stable Mells brandished his cane. 

It was a great day in the life of Con- 
stable Mells, whose duties consisted, 
for the greater part, of being at the 
depot when the trains went through, 
and now and then serving a warrant 
for abusive language or assault and bat- 
tery. He unlocked the -door of the 
“cooler” and stepped back and waved 
Peter Noggins inside, followed, then 
closed and locked the door behind him. 

Elmer Wade was sitting on one end 
of the steel bunk in the nearest cell. 
He got up slowly when the two officers 
came in and stood with his massive 
hands gripping the steel bars, his red- 
timmed eyes gleaming. 

“Come to torture me ag’in, have you, 
Mells?” he cried. “I told yeh I didn’t 
kill him, and I didn’t! And yeh won’t 
make me say that I did! Ye’ve al- 
Ways been agin’ me, Mells, and yeh 
Want to take spite out’ on me now. 
Cuss yeh!” 





“Tt ain’t for you to be hurlin’ curses 
right and left, Elmer,” Mells said. “This 
here is a detective from the city, and 
he’ll be able’ to get the truth out of 
yeh, I reckon.” 

Detective Peter Noggins walked close 
to the bars, and then turned toward 
Mells. 

“Unlock the door, constable,” he di- 
rected. “T’ll go inside and talk to this 
man.” 

“Better not! He’s likely to grow vio- 
lent and do you an injury,” the con- 
stable warned. “I wouldn’t take any 
chances with him! I’m glad I’ve got 
him behind bars.” 

“Nonsense!” Noggins said. “Let me 
inside !” 

Constable Mells unlocked the door as 
he might have unlocked the door of 
a den containing ferocious wild beasts. 
As he opened it he put back one hand 
to grasp the butt of the revolver in his 
hip pocket. 

But Detective Peter Noggins merely 
stepped inside and closed the barred 
door after him and motioned for Elmer 
Wade to sit down on the bunk beside 
him. 

“T’ve been sent out here to investi- 
gaté this crime, Wade,” he explained. 
“T haven’t decided much about it yet. 
If you want to tell me your story, I’ll 
be glad to listen. I’m not saying that 
you are guilty, you know.” 

As Peter Noggins soothed and 
calmed the man, he was regarding him 
carefully. He realized that the man be- 
side him was nothing but a half-wit. 
Such a man might do anything on the 
spur of the moment, not being respon- 
sible. 

“T didn’t do it!” Wade cried. “Cy 
Dalen was always good to me!” 

“Tell me the whole thing,” Noggins 
urged. “Talk straight to me. Con- 
stable Mells will stay outside there, and 
he’ll not speak while we’re talking.” 

Constable Mells nodded his head in 
affirmation. He did not understand 
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Peter Noggins. He had entertained 
the idea that city detectives generally 
beat the truth out of a suspected mati. 
But he judged that Noggins was taking 
some shrewd way of getting at the 
truth. 

“IT went into the store,” said Elmer 
Wade, “and Bill Tetters, the boss, told 
me that Cy Dalen had telephoned for 
me to come up about half past eight. 
Hie wanted me to work around the 
barn some more. We'd been puttin’ 
some new rocks in the foundation.” 

“Dalen telephoned to this Tetters?” 
Noggins asked. 

“Yes. Tetters said he knew it was 
Cy Dalen, ’cause no other man in 
town’s got a high, squeaky voice like 
his. So I went up there at half past 
eight. I knocked on the back door, 
and nobody answered. The door was 
opened, and I called, but Cy Dalen 
didn’t come out. Then I remembered 
that he was sorter deaf, and supposed 
he was in the shed already workin’. So 
I went out to the shed.” 

“Go on,” said Noggins, as 
Wade hesitated. 

“T opened the door and went in— 
and there was Cy Dalen on the floor 
with his head smashed in. I—I just 
looked at him for a ininute, and I knew 
he was dead. Then I ran out to the 
street and down toward town, yellin’ 
about what I’d found. And that’s all I 
know about it.” 

“So you didn’t kill him and steal the 
money?” Noggins asked quickly. 

“No, sir! I wouldn’t kill anybody, 
mister. ‘Mells tried to make out that 
I’m a bad un, but I ain’t. I never hurt 
anybody in my life, even the boys who 
used to pester me.” 

“Did you see the crowbar with which 


Elmer 


alen was killed ?” 

pees, sit. . Its 
frankly. 

“Did you take it there with you this 
morning ?” 

“No, sir. 


mine,” Wade said 


{ couldn’t have done that, 
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you see. He’d already been killed wi 

that crowbar before I got there.” 
Elmer Wade was evading traps, Pe 

ter Noggins noticed, but Nogegins had 


man was innocent, or whether he pos 
sessed the unnatural cunning to be 
found at times in half-witted persons, 

“How do you suppose that crowbar 
got there in the shed?” Detective Nog- 
gins asked, watching his man closely. 

“Why, I left it there, mister!’ Wade 
replied. “I’d been workin’ there, you 
see. But Cy Dalen was slow pay, and 
I had a chance to do some other work, 
and he told me to go ahead and do it. 
And this mornin’ he called for me to 
come to his place and finish there.” 

“Got any idea who might have killed 
Dalen ?” 

“No, sir. Maybe it was a tramp.” 

“Did you know that Dalen had a lot 
of money?” 

“Everybody said he had, mister,” said 
Wade. “He got money from some place 
every month, and he didn’t spend much, 
But I didn’t think he kept it around his 
place. I never thought much of any- 
thing about it. This here thing aint 
sensible. If I’d killed him and takea 
all that money, wouldn’t I have run 
away ?” 

Detective Peter Noggins did not an- 
swer. He had been asking his ques 
tions more to get [Elmer Wade to talk 
than anything else, and he had been 
observing the man closely. Wade had 
puzzled him at first, but he did not 
puzzle Peter Noggins now. 

“I'll see you again later,” Noggins 
said, getting up and stepping to the cell 
door. 

Wade was on his feet and following 
“Don’t you let them hang me 
he said, “I killed old 
liked him too much to do that 
Mells make you believe 


him. 
mister,” 
Cy. a 
Don’t you let 
I did it.” 


never 


Nog- 
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' He stepped out of the cell, and Con- 
' stable Mells locked the door, glared at 
' the prisoner, and then opened the out- 
side door and stepped back while Peter 
Noggins went through. When the out- 
side door had been locked in turn, the 
two officials started back toward the 
cottage. 

“Well, what do you think of him?” 
Melis asked. “Guilty, all right! THe’s 
tryin’ to be smooth, but I guess he 
didn’t fool you any. Suppose we can 
get him to confess and simplify mat- 
ters? Maybe a night in jail would do 
him good.” 

“Of course, constable, you have a 
right to follow your own inclinations,” 
Noggins said. “But, as far as I am 
concerned, I believe that this man Wade 
is innocent.” 

“Innocent!” Mells exclaimed. “You 
don’t mean that? Why, how could 
anything be plainer? And if he didn’t 
do it, who did?” 

“That’s the job—to find who did,” 
said Noggins. “Maybe we'll unearth 
something that will show us the way.” 

“I always thought city detectives 
were smart, but I don’t know,” said 
Constable Mells. “They’re all right in 
the city, I reckon, but when they get 
out where they don’t know folks, they’re 
mighty helpless, seems to me.” 

“So you think Wade did it?” 

“Certain of it!” said Mells. “He'll 
cave in and confess before mornin’. I'll 
put that crowbar in the cell with him, 
and every time he looks at it he'll re- 
member his guilt.” 

“I'd admire to know,” said Noggins, 
“where you got some of your ideas of 
police work.” 

‘Oh, I’ve read a lot! I ain’t any 
small-town boob ‘a 

“You didn’t think of examining the 
crowbar for finger prints, did your” 

“There wouldn’t be any,” Constable 
Mells replied. “Elmer Wade had 
workin’ cloves oft.” 

Peter Noggins grinned and walked a 
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bit faster. He saw Merriwale before 
the cottage, and George Cramway was 
with him. 

Noggins took immediate charge of 
Cramway, who appeared to be stricken 
with horror and grief. They went into 
the cottage and sat down in the front 
room, and kept the crowd out. Cram- 
way kept saying how horrible it was, 
and how unexpected. He did not feel 
at all alarmed in the presence of the 
city detectives. He sensed that Nog- 
gins was the chief of the two, and Nog- 
gins certainly did not look as though 
he had been endowed with more than 
the usual amount of brains. 

“Mr. Cramway,” Noggins said, “in 
a case of this kind we always ask a 
lot of questions of everybody more or 
less concerned. I am going to question 
you.” 

“T’'ll do anything I can,” Cramway 
replied. 

“Thank you. Some of your answers 
may throw light on the crime. You 
have lived with Dalen for some time?” 

“Yes. I pay board and help him 
around the place and garden, and things 
like that.” 

“T understand, Mr. Cramway. I have 
a garden myself,” Peter Noggins de- 
clared. “What were your relations 
with the old man? Did you ever have 
a quarrel with him?” 

“Good Lord, yes!” replied Cramway 
instantly. “We quarreled all the time, 
as a matter of fact.” 

“Under the circumstances, that is a 
frank statement,” Noggins remarked. 

Cramway thought so himself, though 
he did not say so. He pretended to 
be giving all his attention to Peter 
Noggins. He never was more cool and 
calm and collected in all his life. 

“Now, we'll start with this morn- 
ing,’ said Noggins. “You got up at 
the usual time?” 

“Yes, sir—about six o’clock.” 

“Anything unusual happen?” 

“No, sir. Dalen got up and cooked 
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the breakfast. I was weeding the peas 
in the garden. He called me, and I came 
in and ate. He had my lunch bucket 
ready.” 

“Did he say anything unusual ?” 

“No, sir.” 

“What did he happen to talk about? 

suppose he spoke about something.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Cramway. “He was 
talking about finishing repairing the 
foundation of the shed, and said he 
was going to send for Elmer Wade and 
get to work at it.” 

“This man Wade had been working 
for him before?” 

“Yes. Wade is a sort of jack-of- 
all-trades, and Dalen hired him now and 
then, but not often.” 

“Did he telephone for “Wade before 
you left the house ?” 

“I didn’t know he telephoned for 
him,” Cramway said. He was chuck- 
ling inwardly. He had dodged that 
trap. The detective was not so 
smooth as he imagined himself. 

“What happened after breakfast?” 
Noggins asked. 

“T got ready to go to work. 
as usual at half past seyen.” 

“Just tell me every little move you 
made,” “The murderer 
might have been watching for you to 
Do not forget a thing 

-and do not make a mistake, no matter 
how slight.” 

“T’ll try my best, sir,” said Cramway. 
“T took my bucket and stepped out on 
the porch and closed the front door be- 
hind me. Dalen was going back to the 
kitchen, I suppose to wash the break- 
fast dishes. I stopped on the top step, 
I remember, and glanced at my watch.” 

“Ts that a habit?” Noggins asked. 
My watch said it was ex- 
actly half past seven. That is my usual 
time for starting to work, sir.” 

“T see. Do not forget any detail now, 
no matter how trifling it may seem to 
you.” : 
“Very well, sir. 


I started 


said Noggins. 


leave, you see. 


“Ves, sir. 


I stood on the top 


step for a moment, and looked down af 
the bed of old-fashioned pinks out in” 
front. Dalen loved those pinks. I saw 
that there were some weeds in them, 
and I thought I’d weed ’em out to 
night.” 

“You stood there and looked at the 
pinks? For how long?” 

“Oh, for just a minute or so,” Cram- 
way replied. “I remember stooping 
down and picking one that was about 
half dead. I remember how I thought 
they were pretty in the morning sur, 
even if they were old-fashioned flow- 
ers,” 

Peter Noggins seemed to be showing 
sudden interest, Detective Merriwale 
thought. None of the others noticed 
the change in Noggins, though. 

“You didn’t happen to pick one to 
wear?” Noggins asked. 

“No, sir.” 

“So they looked pretty, did they?” 

“Yes, sir. I remember glancing over 
the bed looking for the big ones, Some- 
times, there’ll be one lots larger than 
the others, you know.” 

“T know,” said Peter Noggins. “I 
haven’t looked at the flower bed yet. 
They are blooming well now?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Cramway. “They're 
awful pretty when they’re open wide.” 

.“Were they opened wide this morn- 
ing ?”’ 

“Ves, sir. On account of the bright 
sun, I suppose.” 

“And you are absolutely sure,” Nog- 
gins asked, “that this was at half past 
seven f” 

“Absolutely sure, sir. 
watch.” 

“Go ahead with your story, then.” 

“T left the house and hurried down 
the street, and I met Ted Smith at the 
corner. We stopped and talked for a 
minute. We compared watches, and it 
was seven thirty-two. Ted catches the 
seven-forty for the city, where he 
works.”’ 


I looked at my 
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- Peter Noggis glanced at Merriwale, 

| and Merriwale made a note. 

| “Ted went on toward the depot, and 
I turned into the road and legged it for 
the mill,” Cramway continued. “I 
didn’t have any time to lose. I know 
that by leaving the cottage at half past 
seven I can just get to the mill in 
time to work. In bad weather, I have 
to start earlier.” 

“That all?” Noggins asked. 

“Yes, sir. I didn’t know anything 
about the murder until Mr. Merriwale 
came to the mill and got me.” 

Peter Noggins leaned back in his 
chair for a moment and scratched at 
his head just above the right ear, which 
was a signal to Merriwale that he was 
thinking deeply. Presently he sat for- 
ward again. 

“You have forgotten nothing?” he 
asked. 

“T don’t think so, sir.” 

“You’re sure about the time, and the 
pinks, and all that?” 

“Yes, sir. But I 
things like flowers 

“Sometimes trifles grow into great 
things,” observed Detective Peter 
Noggins quickly. ‘Now, let me ask you 
more about Dalen. How about that 
money of his?” 

“I didn’t know anything about it,” 
said Cramway. “I supposed, like all 
the rest of the village, that he did some- 
thing with it. He certainly didn’t spend 
it here. He was a peculiar old chap.” 

“Did you ever suspect him of keep- 
ing it in some hiding place?” Noggins 
asked. 

“Once or twice I thought possibly 
he did that, but I never bothered much 
about it. It was his money, and he had 
a right to do as he pleased with it. 
I never asked him where he got it, or 
what he did with it. If he had wanted 
to hide it, he had plenty of chance while 
I was at the mill.” 

“So you don’t know how much he 
might have had in that chest?” 


don’t see how 
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“In a chest?” asked Cramway 
blandly. “Was it in a chest?” 

He had dodged another trap, he 
thought. Merriwale had said nothing 
about the money having been in a chest 
Suppose he had been off guard for an 
instant, ‘had intimated that he knew 
about the chest? He’d have to be very 
careful, Cramway told himself. 

“Yes, it was in an old chest, beneath 
the floor of the shed,” said Noggins. 
“The murderer took some of it out and 
left some more. Possibly, he was 
frightened away. What do you think 
about this Elmer Wade ?” 

“T scarcely can believe he did it,” said 
Cramway. “He is a sort of half-wit, 
and is strong, but harmless. Still, a 
man never can tell.” 

“That’s true,” Noggins admitted. 
“A man never can tell. Did you ever 
hear Wade quarrel with Dalen?” 

“No, sir. Wade always seemed to 
like the old man. He’d do twice the 
work for him for half the pay.” Cram- 
way thought he was being clever again 
in rather defending Wade. He did not 
want it to appear that he was too eager 
to fix the crime on another man. 

“How do you go from here to the 
mill?” Noggins asked. 

“IT go to the corner and then take 
the country road. It takes me a little 
less than an hour without hurrying.” 

“T believe that is all for the pres- 
ent,” Noggins said. “I may want to 
ask you some more questions later. 
You know the house well, and know 
all the friends and acquaintances Dalen 
had.” 

“T’ll stay around 
charge,” said Cramway. 

“Please do that,” said Noggins. 
“The coroner is taking the body away, 
but I wish you’d keep the eurious peo- 
ple away from the shed until we are 
through. And do not touch anything 
in there yourself, please.” 

“T’ll attend to things,” Cramway said. 

Noggins and Merriwale left the cot- 


here and _ take 








tage by the front door, Constable Mells, 
looking very important, beside them. 

“Well, gentlemen, what do you think 
of it now?” the constable asked. ‘‘That 
George Cramway is a fine, upright 
young man. If you want my idea, EI- 
mer Wade found the old man with his 
money, went crazy for a minute, killed 
him and stel- some of the money and 
hid- it, and then ran down the street 
screamin’ 

“Yes, we’ve heard that theory,” Nog- 
gins interrupted. “If I were you, con- 
stable, I’d treat Wade pretty well, so 
he won’t hold a grudge against you 
when he gets out.” 

“When he gets 
claimed. 

“Yes, because he is going to get out. 
I am not certain yet who committed 
this crime, but I feel reasonably sure 
~ that poor, half-witted Elmer Wade did 
not. We'll see you later, constable. We 
have some more investigating to do.” 

They went to the village telephone 
exchange, and Peter Noggins called for 
and got Ted Smith where he worked 
in the city. He explained about the 
crime, heard Smith’s few sentences of 
horrified surprise, and then began ask- 
ing questions. 

“Yes, I met Cramway,” Smith said. 
“It was exactly seven thirty-two, for 
we compared our watches. I hurried 
on down the street and caught my reg- 
ular train. The conductor knows me 
and will tell you that. So I couldn’t 
have murdered the old man if he tele- 
few minutes before eight 





out?’ Mells ex- 


phoned a 
o'clock.” 

“Smith, we didn’t think for a mo- 
ment that you had,” said Peter Nog- 
laughing a bit. “So do not be 
frightened about it. I just wanted to 
verify a statement another man has 
made. You didn’t see old Cyrus Dalen 
as you passed his cottage, did you?” 

“No, sir, and I remember glancing 
toward the cottage, too.” 

“That’s all, Smith, and thanks,” Nog- 


gins, 
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gins said. “Be glad to see you this eye. — 
ning if I am still here when you get 
home from work.” 

Noggins and Merriwale then went to 
the general store and engaged the pro- 
prietor, Tetters, in conversation. They 
spoke regarding the telephone call. 

“Well, he didn’t say much,” the store- 
keeper declared. “He never did, He 
just asked me if Wade was here, and 
I said he wasn’t. Wade always hangs 
around here when he isn’t busy. Then 
Dalen asked me to tell Wade to come 
up to his house about half past eight 
and do some work. Wade came in soon 
after that, and I told him. He sat 
around here for a time and then 
away—and a few minutes later we heard 
about the murder and robbery.” 

“You’re sure that it was Dalen talk- 
ing?’ Noggins asked. 

“If it wasn’t Cy Dalen, it was some- 
body who could imitate his cracked 
voice mighty well,” said the store- 
keeper. 

“Uh, huh!” Detective Peter Noggins 
grunted., 


rent 
vent 


CHAPTER IV. 


CONCLUSIVE EVIDENCE, 


[_FAVING the store, Noggins and 

Merriwale walked up the street 
until they were away from the curious 
ones, and then slowed down and lighted 
cigars. 

“Well, Pete?” Merriwale asked. 

“What do you think, Merry?” 

“Far be it from me to think when 
you are on the job, Pete. I am waiting 
to hear words of wisdom from the Ii 
of the great and only Noggins.” 

“Elmer Wade never did it,” Noggits 
declared. “I watched him pretty clo 
while he talked. I’m just saying that 
on my own responsibility, just got a 
hunch, a man might say.” 

“You generally have pretty good 
hunches, Pete. Granted that this man 
Wade is not the cold-blooded murderer, 








“Say It with Flowers” 


who in the name of the police depart- 
' ment is the guilty man?” 

“That’s the question!” Detectivé Pe- 
ter Noggins said. “Did you happen to 
watch and listen while I was question- 
ing Mr. George Cramway ?” 

“T never miss a chance to 
said Merriwale. 

“Kill off the sarcasm for a few min- 


learn,” 


“About Cramway ?” 
yea, 

“Cramway,” said Merriwale, 
small-town wise guy.” 

“I have the same opinion.” 

“Just now he is a big man because he 
stood closer to Cyrus Dalen than any 
of the others.” 

“Naturally. But did you—-er—ob- 
serve anything in his replies that seemed 
suspicious ?” 

“Not a thing Pete. 
told a straight tale.” 

“Yes, he was pretty good at it,” Nog- 
gins replied. “We verified the most of 
his statements. Ted Smith met him, all 
right, at the time he said. And he got 
to the mill at the regular time, accord- 
ing to what you told me.” 

“Checked in on the dot and got to 
work, and acted in a manner perfectly 
natural, so the superintendent and fore- 
man said,” Merriwale declared. 

“A good workman, I take it. 
all right, does he?” 

“I’m afraid he does, Pete. Do you 
suppose some tramp?” 

“Possibly. Tramps get blamed for a 
lot of things,” Noggins answered. 
“Merriwale, take a man like Cramway 
now. If, during the examination I gave 
him, he lied deliberately about one cer- 
tain thing, would you think he might 
have been lying about a nore 
things ?” 

“Sure! Did you catch him prevari- 
cating, Pete?” 

“Possibly. Merriwale, the little de- 
tails, the little bits of superficial knowl- 
edge sometimes do wonders.” 


“ 


is a 


He seems to have 


Looks 


“Yes, but where are we going?” Mer- 
riwate asked suddenly. 

“We're going to turn out this road 
that runs to the factory, Merry, for a 
short distance.” 

Merriwale’said nothing more for the 
present. Noggins led the way along the 
road, and presently came to where the 
ravine crossed it. He stopped and 
looked up the ravine, and saw that it ran 
behind the Dalen shed. 

“Uh!” he grunted and led the way 
again. 

They looked closely at the ground as 
they walked along. They saw foot- 
prints, but the sand and gravel were of 
such a nature that they could not tell 
whether the prints were fresh, nor the 
exact size of them. 

They reached the rear of the shed, 
and stopped to look around. The foot- 
prints went up to the rear of the shed, 
but they were the same as the others, 
blurred. 

Noggins led the way up the slope 
and discovered the loose board in the 
rear of the shed. He grunted again, 
and Merriwale stood by and wondered. 
Presently Noggins retreated down the 
slope, Merriwale at his heels. He 
looked closely at the footprints again. 
He saw where the person who made 
them had stamped around for a time, 
or else had walked back and forth. 

“T think we'll go over the ground 
here a bit,” Noggins said. “Suppose I 
do the work, and you get behind that 
tree and notice if anybody happens to 
be paying particular attention to us.” 

Merriwale got behind the tree, and 
Noggins began his work. Within ten 
minutes his characteristic grunt caused 
Merriwale to turn quickly. Peter Nog- 
gins had found Dalen’s meneybags. 

“Wade could have hid them there,” 
Merriwale declared. “Maybe he kicked 
that board loose, ran down here, and hid 
the money, then went back through the 
shed to the street and gave the alarm.” 

“He could have done it,” Noggins ad- 
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mitted, “Stow that cOin in the pocket 
of your raincoat, Merry, and trot along 
with me.” 

Noggins led the way down the slope 
and into the ravine again. Now he bent 
forward and kept his é¢yes close to the 
ground. He stopped now and then and 
regarded the trickle of water, and his 
sharp eyes saw, here and there, whefe 
a man had been walking through the 
water and had left prints where there 
was more mud than sand. 

Like a hound with his nose to the 
trail Noggins finally left the creek and 
plunged into the woods. Merriwale saw 
that he was following a trail, and that 
it was a fresh trail, for here and there 
it went through moist spots in the 
ground, 

They came to another ravine and 
crossed it, and then to the crest of a 
small hill, There, Peter Noggins 
stopped for a moment. In the distance 
he could see the smoke from the paper 
mill. 

“Huh!” he grunted. 

“Does that mean victory or disgust?” 
Merriwale asked. 

“I’m not sure,” said Noggins. “Let’s 
go back. The trail runs into the road 
and stops, or rather is lost.” 

They followed their own trail back, 
and Detective Peter Noggins examined 
the ground carefully again. About half- 
way back to the first ravine he stopped. 

“Somebody been digging here,” he 
said, more to himself than to Merri- 
wale. “Looks like an old prospect 
hole.” 

“Probably somebody trying to dig a 
well,” said Merriwale. “It has nothing 
to do with this crime, anyway. That 
hole’s months old.” 

“Years old,” Noggins admitted. 
“Grass growing on the edge of the pile 
of dirt. I wasn’t thinking of the age of 
the hole, Merry.” 

“And what was my lord thinking of ?” 
Merriwale asked. 

“Stop your dashed nonsense, Merry. 


We're on a murder case,” said Nog — 
gins. “Notice anything around here” 7 

“Nothing but a lot of trash and weeds 
and a few wild flowers. I suppose 
you’re interested in the flowers.” 

“Flowers are important things some- 
times, Merry,” Noggins observed, 
“Those over there are bloodroots, 
Merry. A little late for them, but 
they’d be later on this side of the hill, 
See where somebody ~ has trampled 
them ?” 

“Sure enough!” said Merriwale. 

“Uh, huh! Notice the dirt where the 
flowers were trampled ?” 

“Funny color,” Merriwale observed. 

“A trickle of water from that spring 
up the hill has been running down 
here,” said Noggins. “The water is red- 
dish, and so is the mud. That water 
has trickled through some chemical sub- 
stance, either something in the ground 
or else some old metal that has been 
thrown around and is corroding. Well, 
let’s trot along, Merry.” 

ees, 
flowers,” 
ing back to the murder, what are we 
going to do, Pete? Look for a tramp? 
Pick up strangers, and all that? Say 
that Wade did it? Or admit that we’re 
up against it?” 

“Oh, it wouldn’t look nice for us to 
admit that,” Noggins. “We've 
found the money, 


We're not out picking wild 


Merriwale observed. ‘Com- 


said 
anyway. Merry, if 
you feel like resting, you let me handle 
the remainder of this, will your” 

“That’s the best thing you do, Pete. 
Go to it!” 

“lt take that coin and 
I want to 


stow it-in 
my own pockets. show it at 
the proper time.” 

Merriwale handed him the sacks, and 
Peter Noggins stowed them away. And 
then they went on down the hill toward 
the ravine. When they reached it, they 
followed it to the road, and on they went 
to the street, and toward the Dalen cot- 
tage once more. 

fere and there on the street a little 











gir 


foup stood and discussed the village 
pensation. Noggins and Merriwale were 
‘subjected to much curious scrutiny as 
they passed, but they scarcely noticed 
that. Noggins was thinking again, and 
Merriwale was wondering what Nog- 
gins was thinking. 

They came to the cottage to find half 
a dozen men and twice that number of 
women standing on the walk in front of 
it They turned in, and Peter Nog- 
-gins stopped at the bottom of the steps 
that led to the porch and looked at the 
bed of old-fashioned pinks. 

“Noggins, you going to do a little 
horticultural study?” Merriwale asked, 
with some sarcasm. “Have those pinks 
got yours beaten? Want a few slips or 
seeds ?” 

“Pinks are not things to be despised,” 
Peter Noggins replied. “I’ve been 
thinking a great deal about those pinks 
the last couple of hours. Let’s go in- 
side and see Cramway again.” 

Cramway opened the door at that mo- 
ment, and they went inside. Cramway 
was a consummate actor, if ever there 
was one. His face expressed just the 
right amount of surprise, horror, and 
eagerness to learn if the detectives had 
ascertained anything. 

Noggins and Merriwale sat down in 
the front room, and Cramway sat on 
the sofa in the corner. 

“Have you discovered any evidence, 
gentlemen?’ Cramway asked. “If I 
can do anything more to help you, don’t 
hesitate to ask. I can’t believe that 
Dalen is dead. Why only this morning 
I was laughing and talking to him, be- 
fore I went to work.” 

“Death comes swiftly sometimes,” 
Detective Peter Noggins said. 

He cleared his throat and reached 
into a pocket. From it he took one of 
the little sacks of currency and put it on 
the table before him. From another 
pocket he took another and then a third, 
and from his hip pocket the sack of 
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coins. He put the sacks on the table 
and sat back and regarded them. 

“There!” he said. 

“You found the money?” Cramway 
gasped. 

Peter Noggins sprang from his chair, 
even as Cramway’s face turned sud- 
denly pale. 

“How do you know that’s Dalen’s 
money?” Noggins demanded. “You 
never saw it before, did you? You 
didn’t even see the sacks the thief left 
behind, did you, since I had the coroner 
take charge of them?” 

“Why, I—I supposed that was what 
was in the sacks,” Cramway said lamely. 

“Why ?” 

“T heard the coins clink in one of 
them. Where did you find it? Did 
Elmer Wade say where he’d hidden it?” 

“Wade still declares that he did not 
murder the old man or steal his money,” 
said Noggins. “We just happened to 
find it. And we found several other 
things, Possibly you can help us some 
more, Cramway.” 

“Tf there’s anything I can do—— 

“You say you turned into the road 
and followed the road to the mill this 
morning ?” 

“Why, yes!” 

“Meet anybody—any suspicious char- 
acters, for instance?” 

“T didn’t meet a soul,” Cramway said, 
himself again now, and on guard. 
“Most of the men who work in the mill 
go half an hour or so ahead of me. 
I work in the shipping room, you see.” 

“I see. So you didn’t meet atiy- 
body ?”’ 

“No, sir.” 

“But you followed the road, didn't 
leave it?” 

“T followed the road. 

“And you would have seen anybody 
if they had been on the road and com- 
ing this way?” 

“Unless they saw me first and dodged 
into-the brush,” Cramway said. 

“Uh! Why do you always follow 
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the road, Cramway? Wouldn’t it ‘be 
shorter. to go through the woods and 
cut across the hills?” 

“I suppose so, but the walking 
wouldn’t be so good,” Cramway replied. 

“Have you tried it recently and timed 
yourself ?” 

“No,” Cramway answered. 

“So you haven’t taken a hike across 
the hills recently ?” 

“Not for months,” said Cramway. 

Peter Noggins got up and walked to 
the door and back again, his hands 
clasped behind his back, his brow wrin- 
kled as though in thought. As a mat- 
ter of fact, he was merely getting Cram- 
way into a state of suspense. After a 
time he stopped beside the table. 

“Cramway, you’re a liar!” 

The words shot from Noggins’ 
mouth, and he seemed a man trans- 
formed. He bent forward, his eyes 
flashed, his nostrils widened. Merri- 
wale, knowing that the dénouement was 
at hand, carefully made sure that he 
had gun and handcuffs ready. 

“What do you mean?” Cramway ex- 
claimed. “If you’re going to insult 
me— em, 

“T asked you to tell me the truth 
about everything connected with this 
case, and you’ve lied. How do you ex- 
pect me to solve the thing if you don’t 
tell the truth? Are you shielding some- 
body?” 

“Certainly not!” Cramway | cried. 
“And I haven’t lied! What do you 
mean by talking this way ?” 

“Keep your seat, and keep quiet, and 
[’ll show you soon enough!” Detective 
Peter Noggins said. 

“T don’t understand this!” 

“You'll understand it in a minute. 
Cramway, you went to the mill across 
the hills this morning—and you just told 
me that you had done nothing of the 
sort. You didn’t follow the -road.” 

‘But I did!” 

“Don’t lie to me again!” Noggins re- 
plied curtly. “Look at your shoes!” 


‘mill is a trickle of 


Cramway glanced down. “What 
about them?” he asked. 

“Notice those stains on the right 
shoe? Those dark, greasy stains? They 
were made by bloodroot, ¢Cramway! 
And Mr. Merriwale and I found where 
some man, within a few hours, trampled 
on a mass of bloodroot in the woods,” 

“That’s nonsense! Those stains were 
probably made by engine grease.” 

“Not much! I can prove what I 
say, but it won’t be necessary. ~Look at 
your shoes again, both of them. See 
that reddish mud? There is only one 
place where you could get that on your 
shoes—one place in this vicinity, I mean, 
On the hillside between here and the 
water that comes 
down the hill stained red, and it has 
stained the mud red, too. Some chem- 
ical reaction, I suppose. You have some 
of that’ mud on your shoes. Yet you 
say you didn’t go through the woods 
and oyer the hills this morning.” 

“T didn’t!” 

“Lies won’t do you any good now, 
Cramway! You dashed across the hills 
and through the woods and got that 
mud on your shoes. It dried and is 
there now to prove you lie! And I’ve 
caught you in half a dozen other lies, 
Cramway! If you lied about all these 
things, why not lie about Dalen’s 
death ?” 

“What do you mean?” Cramway 
asked. “Are you trying to say that I 
killed him?” 

“Didn’t you?” 

“No, no!” 

“Ts that another lie?” Noggins as! 

“T haven’t lied at all! You're 
making up a lot of things! You’ 
ing to frame it up on me! 
you might as well come 
some of the truth 
Noggins said. “It’d be a change. 
left this house at half past ‘seven, all 
right. You met Ted Smithgas you said, 
and when you said. You started out 
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the road. But why did you turn into 
the ravine?” 

“Into the ravine? I didn’t!” 

“You're a fool to try to lie to me now, 
Cramway!” Noggins declared. “You 
turned into the ravine and followed it 
until you reached the shed. You went 
up the slope and into that shed. When 
you left it again, you cut across the 
hills and through the woods, and so by 
taking that short cut managed to get to 
the mill on time.” 

“But I——” 

“Oh, don’t try to lie again! We've 
got the goods on you, Cramway!” 

“The goods? What do you mean?” 

“Did you find the old man with his 
money—or did he find you stealing it?” 
Nogegins asked. 

Cramway’s face turned white. He 
tugged at his collar as though he were 
choking. 

“I—I_ don’t 
eulped. 


“I guess you understand, 


understand———” he 





g all right! 
Merriwale, get out the handcuffs !” 

“T—I didn’t do it!” Cramway cried. 

“Oh, yes, you did!” said Noggins. 
“T’ve a right to believe it, since you’ve 
lied so much. It was a good scheme, 
Cramway, only it didn’t happen to 
work. The bloodroots gave me a clew. 
Wonderful things, 
come through with 
save the State money, you may get off 
with life imprisonment, Cramway. But 
the chances are that you'll go to the 
electric chair!” 

Mention of the electric chair seemed 
to wreck Cramway. As Merriwale 
snapped the handcuffs on his wrists, he 
sprang from the sofa. 

“T_T did it!” he said, abjected. “I 
thought I had my tracks covered.” 
“You covered them pretty well,” said 
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Noggins. “But it happens that I know 
a little something of flowers. I per- 
haps never would have suspected you, 
Cramway, if you hadn’t lied about 
something when I questioned you first. 
You were eager to tell a good story. 
You agreed to supply the little details. 
You went to a great deal of trouble, 
Cramway, to explain how you looked at 
the pinks out in front and picked one 
that was dying.” 


“The—the pinks——” Cramway 
gasped. 
“Exactly!” said Peter Noggins. 


‘ 


“You lied about the pinks!” 

“But—but how? J——” 

“You told me a lot about them—re- 
member? How pretty they were this 
morning! They were open, you said, 
and so pretty in the sun—and Cyrus 
Dalen thought so much of them—and 
it was just half past seven.” 


“VYes—it was!’ 
“That made me suspicious, Cram- 
way. There is one little thing that you 


evidently do not know. Half past 
seven, you said, and the pinks were so 
pretty! You looked for some of the 
big ones. Cramway, every horticultur- 
ist, and a lot of other folks, know that 
the common, old-fashioned pink does 
not open until eight o’clotk in the morn- 
ing, or a little later. So you lied about 
the pinks, and that made me suspicious. 
The flowers the old man loved helped 
convict his slayer! Come along—let’s 
go to jail, and let poor Elmer Wade 


loose.” 

Noggins led his prisoner to the door, 
and the grinning Detective Merriwale 
followed close behind and softly closed 
the door of the house of tragedy. 

“Pete Noggins is some boy!” Merri- 
wale told himself. ‘“ ‘Say it with flow- 
ers!’” 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


FoO® several years, the Beacon Knoll House has stood idle; rumors are current, to the effect that 


the house is haunted. 


Hvuuston Poole, the real-estate agent who has the house in charge, puts a 


watchdog on the place, to keep away thieves; the dog disappears, and, though he cannot be found 


anywhere, his bark and his howl are heard plainly in the vicinity of the house. 
John Dean, of the Imperial Rubber Corporation, wishes to rent the 


disappear from the house. 


Two tramps also 


house; he goes to Beacon Knoll and is never seen again. 
George Spencer, his blind father, and Monroe Fawcett, are proprietors of a private detective 


agency. Fawcett 


vestigations. 


investigates Dean’s disappearance alone, and keeps quiet the results of his in- 
Soon he leaves home, telling no one where he is going or how long he will be away. 


At the urge of the Imperial Rubber Corporation, George Spencer takes up the Dean case, He 
goes to the house on Beacon Knoll, enters it alone, and comes out greatly agitated; he is non- 


committal with every one as to what he learned. 


On the following day the county sheriff arrests 


George for murder, for in the house of disappearances is found the body of a man who is identified 


as John Dean 


CHAPTER XXI. 


THE EYES OF THE BLIND. 


EB sheriff and his two com- 


began a_ careful 

search of each floor of the 

Beacon Knoll House. Hous- 
ton Poole and Rash Cummins seemed 
glad to get out of the mansion. The 
grisly figure on the parlor floor added 
to their already frequently expressed 
feeling of loathing for the ghostly 
dwelling. 

“Believe me,” said the man who had 
won commendation for his bravery in 
France, “this house ought to be burned 
down, It’s a blot on the landscape, 
Houston. Ugh!” 

“For my own part, Rash,” com- 
mented the real-estate man, “you can 
burn it and welcome. I foresee no com- 
mission coming my way from either its 
rental or its lease. And now a mur- 
der !” 

So they discussed the situation, stand- 
ing beside Houston Poole’s auto, 


panions 


and George Spencer was the last to be seen entering the house. 


Lauta likewise had come out of the 
house. Her mind and heart were in a 
turmoil. George to be arrested for 
murder! The fact that the victim 
proved not to be Monroe, but was the 
missing rubber king, John Dean, made 
slight difference in Laura’s anxious 
opinion, How would daddy-professor 
feel when he heard of it? 

Of course, it was plain that Sheriff 
Amsden was one of those clumsy of- 
ficials who forever seem to be getting 
into positions that do not fit them. But 
this fact did not aid George Spencer’s 
situation in the least. If the latter were 
actually arrested by the sheriff, the pro- 
fessor must learn of it. 

There was a secondary consideration 
in Laura’s mind, yet it was a very im- 
portant one. If George were long de- 
tained by Sheriff Amsden, who would 
continue the work of the Spencer In- 
quiry Bureau? The finding of John 
Dean dead did not close the case. In- 
deed, Laura saw that this might be only 
the beginning of a dreadful mystery! 





~ 


‘The’ House of Disappearances 


Monroe Fawcett had disappeared as 
completely as the two tramps whose 
vanishment from mortal ken had first 
centered Laura’s interest in the Beacon 
Knoll House. The blind man could not 
depend upon his ward to continue the 
inquiry into the mystery which, upon 
the discovery of this shocking murder, 
had become of even greater impor- 
tance. 

With the return of Monroe to her 
thoughts, Laura suddenly remembered 
the envelope which she had seen him 
drop as he had come out of the old 
house on that morning when the girl 
had driven up here to meet him. Right 
here he had stood as he read his letter, 
and here he had let fall its cover. 

Laura glanced swiftly at Houston 
Poole and Rash Cummins, standing on 
the driveway below her. Their backs 
were turned. There was nobody else 
in sight. 

She seated herself upon the porch 
floor with her feet on the step next to 
the top and thrust her hand into the 
aperture behind the rotting riser of the 
upper step. Warped and decayed as 
the plank was, it was a simple matter 
to force it outward. The nails were 
either entirely severed by rust, or they 
drew out of the wood as though it were 
punk. 

Quickly she plunged her hand and 
wrist into the opening almost to the 
elbow. Of course, the envelope Mon- 
roe had dropped might have fallen clear 
to the ground under the steps; but, as 
she had suspected, there was a sill here, 
a four-inch width of studding, bracing 
the steps lengthwise. On this shelf her 
fingers touched a paper. 

She wriggled her fingers unti! she 
obtained a grasp upon this paper. Then 
she pulled it out with care. It was, as 
she had hoped, an envelope—a square, 
soiled envelope like the one she had 
seen in Monroe Faweett’s hand. In ad- 
dition, when she turned it over Mon- 
roe’s name was inscribed across the face 


of it in very black ink. She heard a 
step in the hall behind her, and Tommy 
Wells’ voice. She thrust the envelope 
into the bosom of her blouse before the 
real-estate man and the farmer could 
turn around. 

“There ai 
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in’t a thing to seen in 
there,” the reporter said to the men, 
Then to Laura he added: “I never saw 
such a thing as this, Miss Bonnell.” 

“It is dreadful indeed,” the girl re- 
joined faintly. 

“Nothing we could have imagined 
when you and I took refuge here on 
the porch in that thunderstorm could 
have equaled this.” 

She agreed with him, but inaudibly. 

“Consider!” Tommy Wells observed 
soberly. “We were startled by the dog 
howling. We were amazed by that in- 
explicable light. And when that little 
actor fellow shrieked so, 1 confess I 
was struck all of a heap.” 

Again Laura nodded, but she realized 
that the reporter had not reached his 
peroration. 

“The disappearance of those two 
hobos has occasioned me more concern 
than you would think, Miss Bonnell,” 
the reporter continued, shaking, his 
head ruefully. “Not because old Bar- 
ring won't listen to me or because I 
can’t make other people regard these 
incidents the same way I do. Not at 
all! But I have believed all along that 
something really wrong was going on 
in this old house. 

“Now I know it is so. You know it 
is so. Everybody must be convinced 
that there is more to it than the howl- 
ing of a dog and ghostly lights. The 
vanishing of the two tramps and of 
John Dean are matters that must be 
explained. The public will not stand 
for their remaining unexplained. And 
now here is Rash’s story of seeing Mr. 
Fawcett enter the house last night just 
before we arrived ‘6 

“Tt is true!” murmured Laura. 
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was here, as I told you. I saw him go 


“Gosh!” exclaimed the reporter. “It 
gets more and more complicated. You 
haven’t seen Mr, Fawcett since? Of 
course not, or you would have men- 
tioned it when this bungling sheriff told 
all he knew down there at the Spencer 
house.” 

“Monroe has not come home. We 
have none of us seen him,” Laura ac- 
knowledged. 

“And Mr. Spencer says he didn’t see 
Fawcett. It really looks as though he, 
too, had disappeared in this terrible 
house. And although I did not believe 
for a moment the suggestion Rash made 
that George Spencer had killed his 
foster brother and that Mr. Fawcett 
lay dead in there,” went on the reporter, 
“I do realize that something far more 
terrible than anything you and [I at first 
imagined, is going on here.” 

“You said that before, Mr. Wells,” 
Laura rejoined. “But Mr. Spencer has 
nothing to do with it. He is entirely 
innocent.” : 

“T am satisfied of that. But some- 
body is guilty of that man’s death. John 
Dean—think of it! His murder will 
create the greatest sensation. It will 
not be left to the county authorities to 
investigate. The biggest guns in the 
police bureaus of the State will be en- 
gaged to solve this mystery.” 

“I suppose so,” and Laura sighed. 
“Oh, if only daddy-professor had his 
eyesight !” 

“Yes, it needs a mind like his to 
fathom this mystery. But I want to get 
into it, Miss Bonnell. It is a big chance 
for me. I have already had the editor 
of one of the New York morning 
papers on the long distance, and he has 
agreed to take two columns as quick as 
I can shoot it in and it is established 
that a murder has been committed in 
the house of disappearances. He was 


one of the men who lifted my first story 
of the mystery.” 
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“Oh, Mr. Wells!” 

“Of course,” he said hastily, “I’m 
bound to look at it as news. You must 
not blame me.” 

“T don’t blame you,” she said. “But 
George ¥ 

“If that ass, Amsden, insists on hold- 
ing him,” said the reporter emphati- 
cally, “I promise to say mighty little 
about the arrest. But the fact that John 
Dean is the victim will make a ten 
strike in that New York newspaper of- 
fice.” 

“T suppose so,” agreed Laura with a 
sigh. 

“Now, you can help me, Miss Bon- 
nell. And I'll help you in return—or 
help Mr. Spencer, at least.” 

“T help you? How?” 

“If you’ve got any information that 
I haven’t, trust me with it,” he urged. 
“T’ll make public only what you tell me 
I may.” 

“Why, Mr. Wells!” she exclaimed, 
but in good command now of both her 
voice and her countenance. “I think 
you must know fully as much about 
this dreadful thing as I do—in every 
particular.” 

“Perhaps,” he said eagerly. “Let us 
continue to cast up the account and see. 
For instance, those two men who tied 
you up last evening. Who do you sup- 
pose they were, and why did they at- 
tack your” 

“T haven’t the least idea—and _ that 
goes for both questions,” she declared 
vigorously. 

“You say that because you have not 
thought much about it,” said the re- 
porter shrewdly. “You have had other 
and more important things to think of. 
But I have thought about those fell 
ever since you told me of them thi: 
morning.” 

“Oh!” said Laura, looking at him 
doubtfully. 

“Who they were, of course, I have 
no idea. But why they attacked you 
is a different matter.” 
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“The ‘why’ of it—yes; always the 
more important,” murmured Laura. 

“Quite so. It is evident that those 
men pitched upon you because you were 
watching this house, or 

“Or what?” interrupted the girl. 

“Because you were watching some- 
body who entered the house,” finished 
Tommy Wells, nodding emphatically. 

“Monroe!” 

“Now, we cannot know whether they 
had any connection with Mr. Fawcett 
or not. But the fact remains that the 
strangers have something to do with 
this house of disappearances. Natu- 
rally, then, they must have something 
to do with the disappearances them- 
selves. And going further,” declared 
the excited reporter, “they in all proba- 
bility have a connection with the mur- 
der of John Dean.” 

“TIt—it seems probable,” said Laura 
thoughtfully. 

“More than probable!” exclaimed the 
reporter. “But the principal point that 
I wish to bring to your attention, Miss 
Bonnell, is that the men’s interest in 
the house shows that the marvelous 
happenings here are due entirely to 

: 





human agencies.” 


“Why, I have never thought differ- 
ently !” she cried. 

“And criminal agencies,” he added 
soberly. “Not alone this murder, but 
all the rest of the inexpliceble happen- 
ings—the whole mystery—point to the 
existence of a band of criminals en- 
gaged in illegal activities in this house.” 

Laura looked at him rather stonily. 
“And none of us has been able to, find 
anything or anybody in the house until 
this very day? That body there,” with 
a shudder, “is the first visible thing to 
be discovered.” 

“Gee! That is the worst of it,” ad- 
mitted the puzzled reporter. “It’s got 
me going around in circles—that’s what 
it has. But here come the sheriff and 
Mr. Spencer.” 

Amsden came out upon the porch 
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close behind the big fellow. The lat- 
ter looked very sober, but not at all 
frightened. He glanced at Laura and 
shook his head gravely. 

“Not a trace,” hé said gently. “Not 
a thing to be seen. Or heard. Or even 
to be smelled,” and he smiled at her 
with confidence. 

“No sign of 

He put out his hand quickly to stop 
her, shaking his head. He did not wish 
Monroe’s name to be mentioned at all, 
and she understood. 

“Queer business,” Sheriff Amsden 
was saying to the others. “Can’t find 
the weapon with which the man was 
killed. Hem!’ He beckoned Tommy 
Wells and the real-estate man aside, and 
they conferred together for a few min- 
utes. “He left that iron bar outside 
the window when he had wrenched off 
the plank?” repeated the sheriff. “You 
are both sure of that?” 

“That’s right,” the reporter said 
aloud. “There’s no thoroughfare in 
that direction I can assure you, sheriff.” 

The latter wheeled ponderously to 
look at George again. 

“Just the same, Mr. Spencer, I feel 
that I must ask you to accompany me 
to the courthouse,” he said. “A crime 
has been committed in this house 
there lies the corpus delicti.” 

“Why don’t you jump Houston and 
me?” demanded Tommy grumblingly. 

“Because, young man, it seems that 
neither of you entered the house last 
night,” said Amsden promptly. “Now, 
Cummins !” 

“Huh?” demanded the farmer, who 
was about to turn away. 

“You will remain here to watch the 
body until the coroner comes.” 

“Me? I—guess—not!” gasped out 
Cummins. “I wouldn’t stay alone in 
the derned old place for no money.” 

“Stay out here then,” said the sheriff 
in disgust. “But see that nobody 
touches the body until Docter Cornell 
arrives.” 
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“Ugh!” muttered Cummins. “See 


that he hurries up, will you? It’s going 
to be dark pretty soon.” 

~ “You started all this, didn’t you?” 
heatedly queried the reporter. “I hope 
one of the haunts jumps out and bites 
you, Rash, I do!” Then he added: “I'll 
ride along to town with the sheriff and 
Mr. Spencer,” and he got into the big 
ear. He nodded at Laura. “You'll 
take Miss Bonnell home in the skillet, 
won’t you, Houston?” 

“IT shall be delighted,’ agreed the 
real-estate man. “Please step in, Miss 
Bonnell.” 

He whirled the crank a time or two 
and the light machine began to shake 
enormously. 

“One thing puzzles me!” Houston 
Poole remarked as he did something to 
the mechanism to moderate the car’s 
ague. “Why don’t we hear old Bowser 
howling? Not a sound out of him—or 
out of his ghost—all the time we’ve 
been here to-day. Did you notice that, 
Miss Bonnell ?” 


With all her impulsiveness and light- 
heartedness, there was a stratum of 
practical good sense in Laura Bonnell’s 
character that neither wealth nor adula- 
tion had spoiled. She had before her 
a task from which she shrank with little 
less than horror; yet, as it had to be 
done, she carried it through with 
despatch. 

It would serve no good purpose to 
shield Professor Spencer from the 
knowledge of George’s arrest. And, 
once launched upon the sea of expla- 
nation, Laura knew she must reveal 
most of the particulars leading up to 
the gruesome discovery in the house of 
disappearances. 

That the blind man was shocked and 
made anxious by the details she related, 
was plain; but to Laura’s surprise Pro- 
fessor Spencer was not so much trou- 
bled by the fact of George’s arrest as 





of Monroe Faweett’s disappearance. 
Of the last he said: 

“I have felt all along that Monroe, 
for some reason or other, was drawn 
away from the case of John Dean’s ab- 
sence by secret influence; quite inno- 
cently, we may hope. Perhaps that in- 
fluence is not immoral. Somebody did 
not want John Dean found Ee 

“And now he is found dead, and 
George is accused of his murder!” al- 
most wailed Laura. “Oh, daddy-pro- 
fessor, what shall we do?” 

“They will not hold George long on 
such flimsy evidence,” the professor as- 
sured her. “That is not what troubles 
me. From these details which I learn 
for the first time, it seems that there 
must be, after all, a criminal power at 
work in and about the Beacon Knoll 
House. This fact was certainly not dis- 
covered by George. I doubt if Monroe 
knows it. And it has been neglected too 
long.” 

“That—that is what Tommy Wells 
says.” 

“And in this particular that young 
reporter seems to be right. While these 
stories of disappearances up there— 
even the vanishing of John Dean—were 
rife with no additional evidence of 
wrongdoing, the matter seemed unim- 
portant. But now 

“Do you see the particular point 
which impresses me, Laura, at the pres- 
ent time?” he added earnestly. “John 
Dean, a man of fortune and much in- 
fluence, disappears. Monroe, enthusi- 
astic in the investigation of the mystery 
at first, suddenly and inexplicably loses 
interest in the case—or appears to. 
Could he, or would he, be influenced by 
John Dean himself or by some person 
who held Dean in his power?” 

“Oh, daddy-professor !” 

“We must face the possibility, my 
dear, as long as Monroe is not here to 
explain.” 

Laura’s hand had sought the bosom 
of her blouse. Should she tell him of 



























the envelope she had recovered, ad- 
dressed to Monroe? 

“And now,” pursued the professor, 
“that George has taken up the same 
case, circumstances arise to call him off 
the scent. Do you see my meaning? 
Either it’s a marvelous coincidence, or 
a master-criminal mind has conceived 
this plot. The Spencer Inquiry Bureau 
seems balked for a second time.” 

“Oh, daddy-professor! It does not 
seem very probable—that.” 

“But it is possible,” he said quickly. 
“In any case the inquiry must not be 
halted.” 

‘“But—but John Dean is dead!” cried 
the girl. 

“That seems to be the fact,” he re- 
joined gravely. “That should not, how- 
ever, halt the inquiry. Why was he 
killed? A more important question than 
a mere inquiry into his disappearance 
for nearly two weeks. Our bureau has 
a stake in this affair, Laura. George 
has not been altogether frank with me 
—nor was his brother. They have both, 
it seems, tried to faol the old man for 
reasons not altogether clear.” 

“Oh, daddy-professor! Don’t look at 
it that way,” begged the girl. “George 
—even Monroe—must have desired to 
shield you from anxiety.” 

“Yes, perhaps,” he said rather grimly. 
“But the result is that I must take over 
this inquiry at the present moment, 
hampered for particular knowledge on 
several minor points.” 

“My dear!” gasped out Laura. “You 
can’t think of doing anything. Wait till 
George ¥ 

“And why can I do nothing?” he 
asked sharply. “Because I am sight- 
less? You shall be my eyes. I can 
trust you, Laura. You will undertake 
the investigation with me, I know,” and 
he said it confidently, smiling most pla- 
cidly at her. 

“Oh, but, my dear,” she murmured, 
“what can I do?” 
“Go get your car. 





T want you first 
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of all to drive me to Beacon Knoll. I 
must have the coroner’s opinion at first- 
hand, And I must see the body myself 
—through your eyes.” 


“You will not shrink from it, 
Laura?” he asked soberly. “The Spen- 
cer Inquiry Bureau has its reputation 
at stake. We must not let any blun- 
dering cointy official—or even a detec- 
tive from the city—-get the start of us. 
George will be freed in time. But mean- 
while the case must be watched— 
watched keenly. You must be the eyes 
of the blind. I depend upon you, 
Laura.” 

She stooped suddenly and kissed him. 

“Trust me,” she whispered. “I will 
help you all I can. I'll run and get the 
car myself and be back soon.” 

She kissed him again and was gone. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
TO WHAT END? 


HEN Laura returned to the bunga- 
low, more properly arrayed for 
an automobile trip and in her own fast 
car, she found the professor at the tele- 
phone in the hall. He explained as she 
held his dust coat and found his cap. 
“IT have put forward dinner two 
hours, Laura. It may have to be post- 
poned longer, and Unc’ Abraham is try- 
ing to pacify -Sarah.” He chuckled 
dryly. “You know I am at the mercy 
of my servants, my dear. And about 
the telephone. I got Jim Colt on the 
wire. Colt is a real policeman, if he 
is chief of a small-town department,” 
and the professor chuckled again. 
“This Amsden is nothing but a bungling 
politician. But Jina Colt has had years 
of valuable experience. He’s old, and 
he carries two bullets ‘in his left leg, so 
they put him on the shelf down in Man- 
hattan. He is not a man who would 
rust out, though; so he applied for this 
job up here, Colt has nothing in his 
head but brains.” 
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“Do you want him to come into it, 
daddy-professor?” asked Laura, amazed 
by his new-found briskness. 

“I want to use some of his men. I 
have arranged for them to be put on, in 
shifts of four.” 

“Why ?” she asked, as she pressed the 
starter button and the motor began to 
hum. 

“To guard the Beacon Knull House 
night and day. From this time forth 
and until the mystery is explained,” said 
the professor emphatically, “nobody 
shall enter or leave the house without 
giving a good account of himself.” 

“Even Mr. Poole’s hound did not 
prove very successful as a guard,” 
Laura said thoughtfully. “And now 


poor Bowser seems to have been put 
completely out of the way.” 

“What is that?” her companion asked 
quickly. 

She told him what Houston Poole 
had said that evening as he had driven 
away from the old house. 


Although 
Laura had heard the mournful howling 
of the dog the previous evening, he had 
not given tongue while the sheriff and 
his companions were at Beacon Knoll. 

“The ghost of poor old Bowser must 
have become tired out,” the girl con- 
cluded. “Each time I have been up 
there before I have heard him.” 

“I believe I said in the beginning,” 
the professor observed thoughtfully, 
“that the dog might be of the greatest 
importance in untangling this mysteri- 
ous skein of incidents. Why he is sud- 
denly stilled may likewise be of the first 
significance.” 

That the-blind man was thoroughly 
concerned over the recent happenings in 
and about the Beacon Knoll House, 
Laura could not doubt. His mind was 
alert for every clew to the mystery— 
even the most trivial. If only he had 
his eyesight! 

And yet, as events proved, Professor 
Irving Spencer would have been quite 
handicapped in one phase of his inquiry 
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had he been able to see. In losing his 
sight he had gained—rather, he had de- 
veloped—another method of sensory 
impression that gave him now a posi- 
tive advantage over the sheriff, the cor- 
oner, the other police agents who came 
into the case at a later hour—even over 
his son, George. But this advantage 
Laura did not dream of as she drove 
her car up the rise toward the old man- 
sion which had become the scene of so 
much mystery. 

“When you are in good view of the 
house, stop your car a moment, Laura,” 
said Professor Spencer, laying a hand 
upon her arm. “I want you to picture 
the place for me. Remember, it is 
twenty years since I have seen Beacon 
Knoll with my own eyes.” 

Laura halted the car in the middle of 
the highway. Evening was drawing on, 
and its softer colors made the old house 
on the summit of the knoll seem less 
grim than by broad day. The linger- 
ing reflection of the setting sun died in 
the upper windows as Laura described 
briefly the house and the wild tangle of 
brush and weeds that immediately sur- 
rounded it. 

She told him the number of windows 
on each face of the building, described 
the roofed porch in front, upheld by 
pillars that could not have been climbed 
even by a sailor, and mentioned the fact 
that no tree stood near enough to the 
house for the most agile person to enter 
or leave a window by its branch. She 
concluded with: 

“And there is a strange car standing 
at the porch steps—a doctor’s car. It 
must be that the coroner has arrived, 
daddy-professor.” 

“Thank you, child, for a very clear 
description. Drive on. I shall want to 
talk with Doctor Cornell.” 

Laura stopped her car again directly 
behind the sedan standing at the house 
door. Rash Cummins sat on the steps, 
whittling, and he looked at Laura rather 
sheepishly. 
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“I guess I put my foot in it pretty 
deep when I chased over to the court- 
house this afternoon and spilled the 
beans to Sheriff Amsden,” he said in a 
low voice, “But, by Jiminy! There’s 
altogether too much been going on 
around here that nobody can explain. 
I’m sick of it. So’s the other neigh- 
bors. And now here’s this murder.” 

“T can’t blame you for reporting 
what you saw to the sheriff,” the girl 
told him soberly. “But you did not 
need to mix George Spencer’s name in 
it. I cannot so easily excuse that, Mr. 
Cummins, after what [ said to you last 
night.” 

“So this is the man who says he over- 
heard my son and my ward quarreling, 
is it?” put the professor briskly. “You 
should know that two men can often 
have an argument without its leading to 
battle, murder, and sudden death.” 

“That’s all right, old gentleman, 
Rash grumbled, “but let me tell you, 
they used fighting language. And then, 
seeing that body lying there——” 

“In quite the same attitude as it lay 
when you later went into the house with 
the sheriff and saw it?” interrupted the 
professor. 

‘Sure. He was dead, all right, when 
I first saw him. Doctor Cornell, in 
there, says he must have been dead ten 
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or twelve hours at least.” 

“Ah,” observed the professor. Then 
to Laura: “We will go in.” Perhaps 
he felt her hand tremble as she laid it 
on his arm to guide him up the steps, 
for he added softly: “Courage! Re- 
member, you must be the blind man’s 
eyes.” 

“T will not fail you, daddy-professor,” 
she whispered. 

A rotund man-with pink cheeks and 
scrupulously trimmed Vandyke beard 
was standing just within the parlor 
door, writing in a notebook. A big oil 
lantern, probably supplied by Cummins, 
burned on the floor beside the body of 
the dead man. The body had been 
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rolled upon its back, and a bandanna 
handkerchief had been laid upon the 
crushed face. 

“Professor Spencer!” ejaculated 
Doctor Cornell, with instant and keen 
appreciation of the blind man’s standing 
both in the community and as a scien- 
tist. “I am glad to see you here, al- 
though I presume your interest in the 
case arises merely through Sheriff Ams- 
den’s regrettable and overweening sense 
of his duty to his office. To annoy 
George Spencer in the way he has Pe 

“We will not discuss that,” the pro- 
fessor said briskly. “You mistake my 
reason for coming here. I have a per- 
sonal interest in this murder. The 
Spencer Inquiry Bureau was engaged 
in searching for John Dean.” 

“Indeed, And I take it,” the 
coroner said shrewdly, “that you—or 
your son—did not expect to find Mr. 
Dean in—er—this condition.” 

‘s is John Dean,” said the pro- 
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fessor. 

“Little doubt of that, I fancy. Poole, 
the real-estate man, is confident in his 
identification of the clothing. ‘J. D.’ 
is initialed upon the sleeve links and on 
the neckband of the shirt. Oh, yes. It 
can scarcely be doubted that this is the 
millionaire man,” the coroner 
said with unction. “It promises to bea 
big case, Professor Spencer—a remark- 
able case . 

“Can you make out any of the man’s 
features clearly?” asked the blind man. 

“The eyes are blue. The nose is 
crushed out of all shape, and the jaw is 
so battered that the contour of it could 
not be rebuilt by the most skillful anato- 
mist. The hair is brown, graying at the 
roots. The age, forty-five or there+ 
about.” 

“Thank you,” said the professor, hav- 
ing checked these several items with 
brief nods. “How recently should you 
say the man had been shaved ?” 

“Good point. A very good point!” 
exclaimed the coroner. “Although 
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Poole says he believes Dean has been 


hiding away up here for a fortnight, 
the dead man was shaved within 
twenty-four hours.” 

“Quite so,” was the comment, as the 
professor stepped nearer to the body. 
“The face is, then, very seriously bat- 
tered ?” 

“Oh, terribly. 
the young lady, sir. But 

“Oh! I have seen it,’ murmured 
Laura, shrinking. 

“Then there has been great loss of 
blood, I should presume?” the professor 
pursued steadily. 

“Well, not so much as one wou'd ex- 
pect, Professor Spencer. No.” 

“But a good deal spattered about? 
On the clothing, for instance?” 

“Why, not at all. Rather curious, 
that. Practically no stains on the cloth- 
ing. And on'y a little pool on the floor 
where the body lay, face down.” 

“Ah!” said the blind man, and Laura 
wondered at the expression that sud- 
denly came into his countenance. 
“What do you deduct from this fact, 
doctor ?” 
~ “Deduct? I don’t know that I fol- 
low you. I am not strong on deduc- 
tion, perhaps.” He laughed. “I am 
merely a practical man, professor.” 

“You are not impractical enough, 
then, to overlook the fact that if the 
man was killed by heavy blows upon the 
face——” 

“Oh, he was. Indeed he was.” 

“And there are no spatters about, or 
on the clothing,” added the professor 
suavely, “you must surely see that the 
murder was not committed on the spot, 
and that in all probability these clothes 
were not on the body when the blows 
that obliterated his features were 
struck.” 

“Oh, 
Laura. 

“Professor Spencer, you make an- 
other excellent point,” cried the dapper 
coroner, “Two of them, in fact. I will 
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make a note of them if you will permit 
me.” 

The professor spoke then to his com- 
panion: 

“Lead me to the right side of the 
body, my dear. Thank you. Right 
here?” He knelt beside the dead man. 
“His hand. His right hand in mine. 
Will you No! You, doctor. 
Please place his right hand in mine— 
so. Sorry to trouble you, but you know 
I lack what is usually considered the 
most essential sense. Ah, thank you!” 

He gripped the dead hand which the 
coroner put into his own. When the 
blind man released it after a few sec- 
onds, the hand fell like lead upon the 
floor. 

“Thank you,” the professor 
again and rose nimbly to his feet. “How 
long should you say the man has been 
dead?” 

“Since early this morning, or pos- 
sibly late last night. Scarcely feasible 
to make a positive declaration.” 

“No. I presume that is so.” Pro- 
fessor Spencer turned as though to de- 
part. 

The coroner asked: 

“Anything more I can do for you, 
my dear sir! Shall you continue your 
interest in the case?” 

“Assuredly. I shall be interested in 
it until the mystery of this man’s death 
is solved,” the blind man replied. “I 
shall be glad of a report when you have 
held your post-mortem.” 

“Oh—ah—yes. You believe that 
necessary, professor? It really seems 
that the cause of his death is quite plain 
—unmistakable, in fact. Caused by a 
blow, or successive blows, delivered 
with some blunt instrument upon the 
skull. An autopsy : 

“Will be found wise,” interrupted 
Professor Spencer. “And let me ad- 
vise, doctor, that you pay particular at- 
tion to the condition of the lungs.” 

“The lungs?’ repeated the coroner, in 
amazement. 


said 
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the bronchial 
“Good eve- 


“The lungs. And 
tubes,” said the blind man. 
ning, doctor.” 

He urged Laura out of the parlor 
and so from the house. A motor car 
had just discharged four men in uni- 
form at the foot of the driveway, who 
began to ascend the knoll. 

“Hullo!” Rash Cummins exclaimed. 
“Here’s the cops at last. That lets me 
out, T hope. I can go home.” 

“Are they Chief Colt’s men?” asked 
Professor Spencer briskly. 

“T expect they are Jim Colt’s cop- 
pers,” replied the farmer, lazily rising 
and shutting his pocketknife. 

One of the officers evidently recog- 
nized the blind man, 

“The chief told us to report to you, 
Professor Spencer,” he said respect- 
fully. 

“Good! 
how long?” 

“Until midnight. 
relief.” 

“Very well. I expect you to patrol 
the grounds as well as watch the house. 
You are to apprehend anybody—no 
matter who—who tries to enter or leave 
the spremises. After the body is re- 
moved by the undertaker nobody will 
have any business in the house what- 
soever, unless he is vouched for by your 
chief or by me.” 

“Yes, sir. We understand,” said the 
man, saluting. 

“Pass the same orders to your relief,” 
the professor continued briskly. “If 
Mr. Colt comes over himself, tell him 
[ shall be here early in the morning. I 
do not wish anything disturbed in or 
about the house until I arrive.” Then 
to Laura he added: “I am ready to go 
now, my dear. Will you lead me to the 
car?” 

She had almost forgotten that he 
needed her help, he seemed so self-con- 
fident. She obeyed his request in si- 
lence. Her mind was in a turmoil of 


You four will be on duty 


Then we'll get our 
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question and uncertainty. To what end 
could these inquiries lead? 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
LET IN THE LIGHT, 
O far as I am concerned,” the pro- 
fessor said with a quiet chuckle, “I 
might continue my investigation back 
there at the house right now. That is 
one advantage we blind folk have over 
the remainder of humanity. Daylight 
or darkness is ali the same to us.” 

“Oh, daddy-professor! I wish you 
would not speak so.” 

“So cheerfully of what the world at 
large considers a terrible affliction?” he 
said placidly. “Blindness, my child, is 
not an unmixed evil, as I have learned 
to my satisfaction. It is much more 
easily borne than total deafness. And 
it is much less dangerous than that con- 
dition which prevents the sufferer from 
being able to sense anything by smell.” 

“Dangerous, daddy-professor? Dan- 
gerous to be unable to detect smells?” 

“Quite so. Defective nerves of smell, 
for example, have caused many people 
to be asphyxiated by coal gas and other 
poisonous fumes. But enough of this,” 
he said, as the car glided down the back 
road through the gloaming. “ave you 
any questions to-ask me, Laura? As 
you are my assistant in this inquiry, and 
I hope you will continue to act as such 
—so long as George is detained, at least 
—I do not deny your right to such ex- 
planations as I may give you while we 
go along.” 

“TI scarcely know what to ask, 
daddy-professor,” the girl said doubt- 
fully. “My mind is filled with con- 
fusion. An awful tragedy has occurred 
and as yet I-cannot seem to separate 
the few facts we have from the many 
possibilities they suggest.” 

“Ah, Laura, I have great hopes of 
you,” the professor told her dryly. 
“Unlike most amateurs in the detection 
of crime, you have not evolved immedi- 
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ately a cast-iron theory which later evi- 
dence must either break or be broken 
upon.” 

“Oh, no, daddy-professor. I have no 
theory.at all. I only know that man 
has been murdered “4 

“Begin with a more simple premise,” 
interrupted the professor. “For a foun- 
dation of the structure we are to build, 
let us say the man is dead. Whether 
murdered or not, should not be the first 
statement.” 

“Daddy-professor! You don’t believe 
John Dean was murdered!” she almost 
screamed. 

In the faint illumination of the car 
lamps she could see his face. A smile 
wreathed his lips. 

“I will go so far as to state, Laura, 
that that poor man back there was 
probably not killed by the blow or blows 
that have crushed in his frontalbone and 
jaw.” 

“Oh!” 

“Naturally, such an injury would 
have killed him. Only, as I say, I think 
he was already dead when it was in- 
flicted. The body has not stiffened. 
There is a leaden heaviness to it that 
—to my mind—suggests asphyxiation.” 

“Suffocation? Smothering?” cried 
the girl. “That is why you told Doctor 
Cornell to note the condition of the 
lungs?” 

“Quite so.” 

“Perhaps he was drowned in the lake. 
Then his lungs will have water in 
them ?” 

“Quite the contrary, my dear. That 
is an error. Perhaps a_ pardonable 
error because so many medical people 
as well as the laymen hold it to be the 
fact. Consider: A single drop of water 
if ‘swallowed the wrong way,’ as the 
expression is—a single drop of water in 
the windpipe causes it to contract and 
close. The victim coughs out the water 
that tries to enter the lungs. We are 
made that way, my dear.” 


“But I have heard of water being 
ejected from a drowned person.” 

“Yes. From the stomach. Never 
from the lungs, unless the victim were 
insensible or already dead when he sank 
under the water. But enough of this. 
I admit I do not believe the poor man 
was killed by a blow. I do believe he 
was suffocated in some way. And, as 
I suggested to Doctor Cornell, I think 
it more than probable that he was not 
beaten where he was found lying. 
Ergo, neither did he meet his death 
there, whether by intent or accident.” 

“But daddy-professor! Don’t you be- 
lieve this awful thing happened in the 
house of disappearances?” cried Laura. 

“Of that I will say nothing—yet. But 
I am convinced, my dear, that alto- 
gether too much that is mysterious has 
happened in that house, and I mean to 
get at the bottom of it—with your help, 
my dear; with your aid, of course. You 
must continue to be the blind man’s 
eyes. That is why I postpone further 
investigation up there until the morn- 
ing; for you can only comprehend by 
daylight,” and he patted her hand. 


Laura Bonnell spent an exceedingly 
troubled night. She had remained at 
the bungalow to share Professor Spen- 
cer’s belated dinner and then returned 
to Bonneli Lodge to receive a scolding 
from the tart tongue of Marion for 
“turning the whole house upside down,” 
to quote the old woman. 

“You are seldom here to your meals, 
as you near about live in that automo- 
bile. And belike you are to be found 
more often when you are wanted at 
the Spencers’ than here at your own 
home. ’Tis disgraceful!” Then with 
sharp curiosity, she added the query: 
“Has that sly an’ deceiving Morry 
Fawcett come home?” 

“No, he has not,” returned Laura, 
Iding cattily, for she was both tired 


1 overwrought: “But your paragon, 


and ¢ I g 


George Spencer, is in jail!” 

















“Then his misbegotten foster brother 
is the cause of it,” cried Marion, with- 
out a moment’s hesitation, and with 
confidence. 

And, come to think of it, the old 
woman’s assertion was true enough. 
The circumstances leading to George’s 
arrest were traceable to Monroe Faw- 
cett and to nobody else. 

Laura was naturally of a loyal tem- 
per, and she never looked for the bad 
qualities in her friends. Monroe’s short- 
comings of selfishness and a greed for 
money had not gone unobserved by the 
young woman. Just so she marked— 
and objected to—George’s stolidness 
and apparent failure to appreciate the 
gentler things in life. The latter had 
long remained in the hobble-de-hoy 
stage of development, and she feared 
that he really never would grow out 
of it. 

But Laura had refused to allow her- 
self, even in secret, to compare seriously 
the foster brothers as lovers, not even 
when Marion spoke out so plainly as 
she had on that never-to-be-forgotten 
night of Laura’s dinner party. The 
young woman looked back to that time 
with wonder that she could have felt 
so irresponsible and light-hearted pre- 
vious to Marion’s narrative of the 

trange happening years ago, before 
daddy-professor was blinded. 

This remembrance brought the girl 
back for the rest of the evening—for 
half the night, indeed—to thought of 
the blind professor and what had so 
impressed her while in his company at 
Beacon Knoll. 

She had really feared, when the pro- 
fessor had insisted on going to the scene 
of the crime, that he would find any 
attempt to understand the situation 
balked at the outset because of his sight- 
less condition. When she had seen how 
keenly his mind worked, how clearly he 
could visualize conditions through the 
answers to the questions he asked, she 
not only wondered, she saw at once that 
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the blind man was likely to discover 
and reveal the mysteries of the house 
of disappearances before the county of- 
ficials, at least, grasped the significance 
of the various circumstances surround- 
ing the crime. 

It was not that the coroner was an 
ignoramus, as the sheriff certainly was. 
Doctor Cornell was a person of more 
than average intelligence and evidently 
used to criminal cases. But just see— 
thought Laura—how daddy-professor 
had thought ahead of the coroner, had 
seen utterly startling clews connected 
with the finding of the dead man, that 
had left the doctor gasping at the end 
of a five-minute interview! 

Yet the professor could not see, save 
through the eyes of other people. The 
more the girl considered this phase of 
the matter the more conclusive an ad- 
ditional thought became in her mind: 
In the instance under consideration 
Professor Spencer’s blindness was not 
a handicap. Unable to observe anything 
with the eyes of the flesh—not only the 
things connected with the 
crime but the countless unimportant 
things—the eyes of the professor’s mind 
gained a clarity of vision not vouch- 
safed to others who investigated the 
murder with natural sight. Unlike 


those others, the I 


important 


sightless man did not 
have his attention drawn in the least 
degree to immaterial objects or to 
things unconnected with his search. 
The facial expressions of bystanders, 
their movements, the condition and ad- 


justment of near-by objects, light, 
shade, other physical conditions—all 
these extraneous matters had no in- 


fluence upon the blind man’s mind. 
Laura’s heart beat high when she 
considered this important point. She 
realized that his success might to a large 
degree depend upon ‘her. She was the 
blind man’s eyes. Professor Spencer 
depended upon her exact description 
and upon the vital information she gave 
him regarding certain physical objects. 
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On her hep in this matter he must base 


his deductions. 


And she was holding something back. 
All during their ride to and from Bea- 
con Knoll the thought had throbbed in 
her brain. Should she tell him all she 
knew and suspected of Monroe’s con- 
nection with the house of disappear- 
ances and the mysterieslocated there? 
Should she tell the professor of the en- 
velope addressed to his ward that she 
had seen Monroe drop, and which she 
had recovered from that secret place 
behind the upper step of the porch? 

Was she hampering the blind man’s 
attempt to solve the crime by suppress- 
ing the smallest fact that might have a 
bearing on the problem? She was 
frightened when she considered this. 
After all, the solving of this murder 
mystery and of the other obscurities 
connected therewith actually depended 
upon her. 

Yet, how could she bring herself to 
the point of adding to daddy-pro- 
fessor’s anxiety regarding Monroe? 
How could she say anything to reveal 
to him the possibility that the ward he 
loved so well, and had done so much 
for, was entangled in what she did not 
doubt was a terrible crime? 

Little wonder that Laura Bonnell 
slept badly that night. The contempla- 
tion of what the next day might disclose 
yielded much that fretted her heart and 
mind. 


She had agreed to call for the pro- 
fessor at the bungalow at seven o’clock 
—an early hour indeed. But the blind 
man could be no more earnest in his 
desire to investigate the house of disap- 
pearances and all it contained, than 
Laura Bonnell was to aid him therein. 

All the burden of her own house- 
keeping duties she hagl thrown upon the 
shoulders of the faithful Marion. She 
crept out of bed and dressed and slipped 
out of the house without troubling the 
tart-tongued Scotchwoman, however. 
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Bilboy was tuning up the speed car ac- 
cording to the instructions she had 
given him the evening before. 

“T hope you ain’t going into the coun- 
try alone, miss,” said the man respect- 
fully. “There’s been a murder com- 
mitted up there at the end of the lake, 
and they say there’s a band of tramps, 
or worse, been seen about. I’d have a 
care, miss.” 

“I’m not going alone, Bilboy,” she re- 
turned. “And I am quite prepared for 
strollers, thank you.” 

She had slipped her revolver into the 
pocket of her skirt—he might have seen 
the sag of it had he been at all observant 
—and she had no particular fear of per- 
sonal danger in her proposed trip up 
the back road. Still, her escort being 
a blind man, Laura must naturally look 
to herself only for protection if any- 
thing of a startling nature arose. 

Unc’ Abraham had set a place for 
her at the Spencér table, and the pro- 
fessor was still engaged with his egg 
and toast when he welcomed her. 

“T have had word from George,” he 
said cheerfully. “That sheriff was 
rather decent. Gave the boy a bed in 
his own house. But the judge may not 
be back from the country before noon, 
so George will surely be detained until 
after that hour—if not longer.” 

“Have—have you heard anything 
from Morry?” she asked, with hesita- 
tion. 

“Not a thing. I am amazed, too. I 
have difficulty in believing, Laura, that 
Monroe was in this neighborhood night 
before last. Don’t you think that Cum- 
mins may have some ulterior reason for 
seeking to drag the boy into whatever 
the trouble is up there at Beacon 
Knoll?” 

“Rash Cummins! I scarcely think so. 
Besides,” she added quietly, “you must 
remember that I saw Morry enter the 
old house myself.” 

“In the dusk,” said the professor 
quickly. 
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“{ saw him clearly. It was Morry.” 

The professor sighed and stopped 
eating. She knew that he was much 
worried regarding Monroe. Should she 
add to his disturbance of mind by re- 
vealing the other matter connected with 
Monroe Fawcett? 

But the professor was not long un- 
cheerful; he seemed to know when 
Laura had finished her cup of coffee, 
and rose quickly from the table. 

“Let us be on our way, my dear,” 
he said. “Abraham thinks I ought to 
take him along for bodyguard, as I used 
to years ago when I was active in simi- 
iar work. He thinks I need an armed 
assistant.” 

“You have one, daddy-professor,” 
she said promptly. “I do not believe I 
care to go into that old house again 
without being armed. I have a pistol, 
and George says I am a good shot.” 

“Do you hear that, Abraham?” re- 
joined the professor, laughing again. 
“T am in safe hands. These present- 
day girls who drive speed cars and fly 
and outwalk a man on the golf links 
can be trusted to care for the weaker 
male—no doubt of it.” 

“?Tain’t ’cordin’ to good sense, Mars’ 
Professor,” grumbled the old man, 
“Miss Laura is a smart gal—none like 
her, But I would feel safer, sir, if 
Mars’ George was wid you.” 

“You are very impolite, Unc’ Abra- 
ham,” Laura declared. “And I have 
always been a friend of yours. I’ve got 
something in my pocket here that makes 
up for George’s size——” 

She stopped and turned her face 
swiftly from the old man’s gaze. Rash 
Cummins had told her that Monroe had 
said something like that to George when 
they had quarreled. She seized the pro- 
fessor’s hand and led him outside. 

It was a dewy and beautiful morn- 
ing, but for Laura the aspect of nature 
was spoiled by her recent thought of the 
foster brothers’ quarrel. The blind 
man sat back in his seat and seemed to 


enjoy to the full the rush of the cool, 
sweet air that fanned his face. Noth- 
ing seemed to trouble his mind. He 
approached the investigation of this 
criminal mystery with every mental 
power alert, and with a confidence that 
Laura could not share. 

They came to the Beacon Knoll and, 
early as the hour was, she saw a little 
group of people at the gate of the old 
place—undoubtedly drawn 
by curiosity to the site of the murder. 
But either they shrank from entering 
the Beacon Knoll grounds or the of- 
ficers on duty had forbidden their en- 
trance. 

As Laura steered the car into the 
place a man in uniform appeared be- 
fore the porch steps. She stopped the 
car beside him, saying to the professor: 

“We are here, daddy-professor, and 
here is one of Mr. Colt’s policemen, I 
am sure.” 

The man saluted and said that he 
was. He was, in fact, the man the pro- 
fessor had given his orders to the eve- 
ning before, who had just come on duty 
again. 

“The chief told me to tell you, sir, to 
go as far as you liked. He is coming 
out later. The coroner is holding in- 
quest this forenoon, and he cannot get 
away at once.” 

“Any report to make?” asked the 
blind man, briskly getting out of the 
car. 

“Nothing special, sir. Only one man 
came into the place last night, and he 
was a neighbor and didn’t know the 
place was closed to outsiders. Just 
wanted a pail of water from the well 
back yonder.” 

“Yes? Nothing else of note?” 

“No, sir. If there’s any gang of 
yeggs around here they are holed up 
mighty close.” 

“Heard a dog howling? 
fessor’s next question. 

“No, sir. Can’t say I did. 
here, anyway.” 
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“Poor old Bowser,” said the blind 
man, turning to Laura with a whimsi- 
cal look. “I-am afraid he has fallen 
by the wayside, too.” 

A motor horn from the highway 
taused them all to turn. Laura saw 
Houston Poole’s car, with Tommy 
Wells and Poole in it, coasting down 
the hill. The real-estate man turned his 
car into the Beacon Knoll place. 

“Who comes?” asked the professor 
of Laura. When she told him, he 
nodded. “I expected Houston Poole. 
I wanted him to be here for a particu- 
lar reason. And reporters—like bad 
weather—we have always with us,” and 
he sighed. 

The automobile stopped near by, and 
Tommy leaped out. He was all bustle 
and excitement. 

“Good morning, Miss Bonnell! Such 
a glorious day!” he exclaimed, dragging 
a folded paper out of his coat pocket.” 

“Much different from yesterday’s 
~weather, do you think?” and she gave 
him a saucy smile. “You will remem- 
ber that then, at the post office, you 
seemed to think the sun under a cloud.” 

“Look!” he ejaculated, unfolding the 
paper. “Things have changed—and for 
the better, believe me. The stock of 
Thomas Wells as a reporter is looking 
up. Look at this!” 

He displayed a New York morning 
paper. Across three columns of the 
first page were spread the headlines: 
“The Murder of John Dean.” The 
story filled two columns, with a run- 
over. 

“T’ve got a beat on all of ’em at 
last,” said the eager reporter. “And old 
Jarring can go chase himself. If he 
doesn’t want me on the Express, he 
can fill my berth any time he likes. The 
New York papers will have their spe- 
cial men up here by noontime, of 
course. But I have set the ball rolling. 

hey can’t take away the tuft I’ve al- 
ready got in my cap. Now, Miss Bon- 


nell, what is the old gentleman going to 
do up here?” 

“I understand he is going to look 
through the house. At least I shall look 
for him and tell him what I see.” 

“Wish I could stay. But I’ve got to 
be at that inquest. And I can tell you 
another thing, Miss Bonnell.” 

“Ves sid 

“George Spencer is released—hap- 
pened half an hour before we left town. 
The judge came in early, and he would 
scarcely listen to the sheriff. Gave 
Amsden a stiff calling down. Coroner 
says there is not the first thing to con- 
nect Mr. Spencer with the crime. So 
George took the train to the city 7 

“At once? Without going home?” 
cried Laura. 

“T tried to find out why,” said the 
unblushing Tommy. “He told me to 
mind my own business. Then he 
jumped on the train.” 

“Thank you for telling me, Mr. 
Wells,” said Laura faintly. 

It was just then that she heard Hous- 
ton Poole say to the professor: 

“You go right ahead, sir. Do what- 
ever you like. As far as I am con- 
cerned I give you carte blanche. I’ve 
got to get back to town, but I will be 
out later and lock up if you have got 
through and the coroner gives me per- 
mission. This is certainly a trying time 
—a trying time and no mistake. Come 
on, Tommy!” ‘ 

He got into the auto again after tug- 
ging the crank handle a sharp quarter 
turn and touching the quadrant levers 
to reduce the shaking of the old car to 
a moderate shiver. Tommy followed 
him, and the car rolled away. 

“What are you going to do, daddy- 
professor?” asked the girl. 

“Take that package out of the car 
that I had Unc’ Abraham put in. Un- 
roll the sacking, please.” 

There was displayed on the porch 
steps an ax and two short iron bars. 
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“Officer!” said the professor. “Are 


» you there?” 


“Yes, Professor Spencer,” said the 
“man. “At your service.” 

“Thank you, Call two of your mates. 
Each take an implement and go around 
the house and pry off every window 
shutter, beginning with those of the 
cellar windows.” 

“Oh, daddy-professor!” 
the girl. 

“Yes, my dear. The first thing to do 
is to let in the light. We will let it in 
literally as well as figuratively upon 
the mystery of this Beacon Knoll. It 
has been dark too long. Deeds of dark- 
ness, of whatever kind, cannot be car- 
ried on in the full light of day.” 


exclaimed 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


THE LETHAL CLOSET. 


O be sure this was a most practical 
determination when one came to 
think of it. Laura confessed to herself 
that she was rather shocked to think 
that the idea had not occurred to her. 
Nor had it inspired the brisk mind of 
Tommy Wells, or of Houston Poole, or 
of anybody else heretofore interested in 
the mystery of the old mansion. Fear 
is the eldesteson of darkness. They had 
all searched the house under the mys- 
tery and oppression of the dark; or, 
even in the case of the upper floors of 
the structure, in a condition of but half 
illumination. The blind man, who 
needed no lamp at all to see by, had said 
first of all: “Let in the light.” 

“Here are the house keys on this 
ting, Laura,” the professor proceeded. 
“You will discover which belongs to the 
cellar door and take me around to that 
entrance.” 

“The céllar first, daddy-professor ?’ 
she said wonderingly. 

“Yes. I understand that there is no 
Stair into the cellar from the ground 
floor. I shall want a good plan of the 
cellar and foundation walls in my mind 
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before we go through the house itself. 
A blind man is like an architect; he 
must first lay his foundation before 
raising the structure of his dream.” 

“T understand.” 

“And on your part, Laura, I expect 
you to mention, as we go about, every- 
thing you sce that appears to be at all 
worthy of notice—even some of the ap- 
parently unimportant things, perhaps,” 
and he smiled. “Especially mention 
such matters as seem different from 
what you may have expected them to 
be before you entered on the investiga- 
tion—out-of-the-ordinary objects, that 
which is bizarre. Do you understand 
me, my dear?” 

“I think I do, daddy-professor. I 
vill try. But I am not at all confident 
of seeing just the things you want me 
to see. I—Iam almost frightened. So 
much depends upon my eyes.” 

“But I would rather feel that you 
are uncertain than too confident, for 
confidence breeds carelessness. Now, 
my dear, if you are ready, get your 
flash light. We may find some dark 
corner, although I hear our friends rip- 
ping off the boards at the windows.” 

Laura knew that George Spencer h 
looked through the old“house twice, and 
she was sure he had given it no care- 
less scrutiny. Tommy Wells and Mr. 
Poole, with others, had searched the 
premises, cellar and all, both before and 
after Bowser had disappeared. As fot 
her own experience with the reporter in 
the thunderstorm, she knew she had not 
overlooked a shelf or a cupboard, a 
crack or a cranny of the ground floor 
and upper stories of the house. And all 
these inquiries had yielded nothing of 
importance ! 

What Monroe Fawcett.may have dis- 
covered, she could not imagine. But 
she no longer considered Monroe as 
one who wished to discover and publish 
abroad the mysteries of the old house. 
Rather, he seemed to have become a 
part of those mysteries. He had dis- 
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appeared here. His strange actions 
were an enigma in themselves. 

It could not be said that, after all, 
she expected the blind man to dig-out 
much moge information than had the 
others. She led him through the weedy 
paths to the cellar head. Meanwhile, 
the policemen were ripping off the plank 
shutters that had so effectually sealed 
the premises for a score of years. 

When these were pried off the nar- 
row openings into the cellar, it was seen 
that the windows themselves had been 
removed. Laura had some difficulty in 
turning the key in the padlock that held 
the door fast. One of the officers came 
to her aid in raising the twofold door 
itself. 

A damp and musty-smelling piace 
was the cellar of the ancient mansion; 
but-the letting in of the sunlight re- 
vealed the vault, which extended under 
the entire area of the house, quite 
clearly. Laura and her companion de- 
scended the moss-stained steps. 

First of all—and the girl remarked 
it aloud for the professor’s benefit—the 
foundation walls of the house were 
enormously thick. They were not laid 
of quarried stone, but were built of 
bowlders, some of them of great size 
and weight, but smeothed on the inner 
facing of the wall, while the seams were 
pointed with mortar. 

“Yes,” the professor said thought- 
fully. “Yes, although the present Bea- 
con Knoll House was raised less than a 
hundred years ago, these foundations 
were laid in early colonial times. A 
stone fort or castle stood here in the 
seigniory of Rainbolt, and until some 
time during the French and Indian 
wars.” 

“Is that so, daddy-professor? I 
never dreamed it had such a history.” 

“Your friend, Tommy Wells, should 
have looked that up. He could have 
written a more interesting story for the 
Express,” said the blind man, smiling. 
“Some curious details of the ancient 
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founding of the original structure have 
been discovered by antiquarians. But 
tell me now, Laura, what you see as 
we stand at the foot of these steps?” 

“T can see all of the cellar. There 
are no partitions and only a few stone 
pillars. There are several crumbling 
bins that may have been intended for 
the storage of roots.” 

“Probably. What else?” 

“The chimneys—the two chimneys, 
daddy-professor. They are enormous. 
I think I spoke about their size before.” 

“George did, at least,” the blind man 
admitted. “Of what are they built?” 

“From the floor they are made of cob- 
bles of sizes varying from a man’s head 
to that of a bucket. The brickwork 
does not begin until close to the beams 
of the first floor. And the cellar is all 
of ten feet high.” 

“A spacious cave indeed. The floor, 
I perceive, is of flagstones,” he said 
thoughtfully. 

“Yes, sir. And ‘laid very smocthly, 
But all damp and moss grown. Being 
shut up and airless for so long has 
made the place almost like a vault.” 

“Yes? Now the chimneys again. 
Are they of the same size?” 

“No, daddy-professor. The one at 
the far end of the house—the parlor 
chimney—is not half the size of this 
other. Why, this kitchen chimney is 
fifteen or twenty feet square at its 
base. Room enough in it for a dozen 
flues. But I do not see that more than 
six rooms tap it—two on each floor. 
There is no hearth down here.” 

“TI see,” was the professor’s thought- 
ful comment. 

“Such a waste of 
brick !” 

“All much cheaper when it was built 
than they are now,” the blind man said, 
smiling again. “And labor was a negli- 
gible item to the seignior of Rainbolt. 
His underlings were practically slaves. 
A mutiny among them brought about 
the destruction of the original castle. 
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eorge read about it to me out of the 

younty History the other evening. 
“Quite an interesting tale. The destruc- 
‘tion of this stone house was by savages 
armed with little except spears and 
tomahawks. In its ruins the cruel 
seignior and his family were destroyed. 
Their bones were never found.” 

“How interesting. I never heard be- 
fore of the historical associations of 
Beacon Knoll,” said Laura. 

“A deal of the early history of these 
vast estates, or ‘crown lands,’ in this 
part of New York has been forgotten, 
or has never been known at all to most 
ofus. It was a wild country two hun- 
dred and fifty years ago—as wild as 
the most savage forests of lower Brazil 
are now, for instance. Each vast es- 
tate was under a feudal lord. Some 
pages of its history are black enough, I 
have no doubt. And Rainbolt was one 
of the blackest spots on the map. As 
the Revolutionary period with all its 
changes came so close, those early 
colonial days are little considered. 

“But come! We are not here to 
study colonial times, my dear. You tell 
me that this main chimney is entirely 
out of proportion to the supposed needs 
of the rooms above. And George men- 
tioned the same fact. Take this tape, 
my dear, and let us get the dimensions 
of the chimney. This is my main ob- 
ject in coming down here.” 

He produced a reel of flexible steel 
tape from his pocket and held the end 
in his hand while Laura stretched the 
tape along the face of the chimney. 
She announced its width as lacking an 
inch or two of eighteen feet. It was 
seventeen feet the other way. 

“But what is there so remarkable 
about that big chimney after all?” 
Laura asked thoughtfully. “If, as you 
say, labor was cheap and the stone was 
a hand, the first owner merely built 
tverything strong in proportion. It 
must have been a veritable fortress that 
first stood on this spot.” 


The House of Disappearances 


“True, my dear. We will”go up- 
stairs and see what we may find,” the 
blind man said composedly. 

The back door of the house had not 
been unbarred, so they returned to the 
front entrance. There was still a group 
of curious country folk at the gateway, 
but none ventured near to the house it- 
self. The policemen were removing the 
last of the window shutters. Some of 
the long, old-fashioned window panes 
were broken. The sunshine flooded into 
each of the grim lower rooms—more 
grim now, it seemed to Laura, than be- 
fore. The dark stain on the floor of 
the parlor was something she could 
not overlook. Her gaze was drawn to 
it in spite of her desire to forget it. 
The few pieces of old-fashioned furni- 
ture in the hall were uglier than ever. 
She was certain that her footfalls, as 
she went through the rooms with the 
professor, echoed more hollowly now 
that the windows were unbarred. But 
it was a fact that the general tone cf 
the abandoned house seemed changed. 
That creeping feeling of suspicion and 
apprehension which she had before ex- 
perienced was driven away by the sun- 
shine that now flooded in. 

“Take me to the kitchen,” the blind 
man said. 

At the first door of the butler’s pan- 
try between the dining room and the 
kitchen, Professor Spencer halted. He 
tried the door himself. It swung to and 
fro smoothly. 

“What is this?” he asked. “No 
creaking? No rust? Spring hinges 
working as smoothly as this after a 
score of years and more? Look at the 
hinges, my dear.” 

“Yes, daddy-professor ?” 

“Are they rusted? No? Look at the 
woodwork around them., Have they 
not been saturated with oil?” 

“T believe they have!” cried Laura. 
“Oh, daddy-professor! That just 
proves——” 

“That proves that somebody did not 
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want them to squeak,” he said dryly. 
“You may be sure of it, my dear.” 

The second door—that opening di- 
rectly into the kitchen—was found to 
be in the same condition. Thé only 
two doors in the house that could not 
be left wide open had been carefully 
oiled so that they could swing to and 
fro without making a noise. 

“Some careful wight has certainly 
been at work here,” remarked the pro- 
fessor. ‘Now this kitchen, Laura. A 
big room?” 

“All of thirty by thirty,” she told 
him. ‘Four windows and a door into 
the back entry.” 

She went on to describe the hooded 
range against the chimney, the stone 
hearth, the walls with their broken 
plaster—everything, indeed, that might 
make in the blind man’s mind a com- 
plete picture of the room. Then they 
measured the face of the brickwork. It 
compared almost exactly with the 
measurement they had made in the 
cellar—about eighteen feet. 

“That leaves seventeen feet or there- 
about in depth,” the professor reflected. 
“Let us get the length of that pantry, 
my dear.” It ran the required seven- 
teen feet and more. Then,” the blind 
man said, groping with his hand, “you 
say there is‘a closet here, close to the 
dining room—— Ah! I haveit. This 
takes in a considerable chimney space. 
You think a refrigerator once stood 
here” 

He had found the knob, turned it, 
and pulled the door toward him. 

“No knob on the inside. Humph! 
Do you distinguish any odor, Laura?” 
He craned his neck cautiously and 
sniffed the atmosphere of the dark 
closet. “A slightly burned smell, I 
fancy. Do you get it?” 

“Why!” exclaimed the girl in some 
excitement. “That is what Tommy 
Wells said he smelled—that first time 
I was here, you know.” 

“Indeed?” observed the professor, 
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with his cheerful little chuckle. “Then 
Mr, Wells has a nose for something 
besides news, eh? Shoot your light into 
the closet, Laura, and tell me what you 
see.” 

Laura had a clear remembrance of 
the place. It was just as it had been 
the first time she saw it. But she had 
not been called upon before to describe 
it to a blind man. 

“T see. I get it,’ he murmured when 
she had finished. “The floor of octa- 
gon-shaped tiles. Humph! That was 
not laid down when the house was built, 
you may be sure. Any of the tiles bro- 
ken, my dear?” 

“No, daddy-professor. I suppose, as 
you say, the floor might have been re- 
cently laid.” 

“Very likely was,” he said. “Is it a 
tight floor?” 

“Not a crevice do I see.” 

“The ceiling?” he asked. 

Laura shot the beam of the torch up- 
ward, “Matched, varnished _ boards, 
about two inches in width,” she ex- 
plained. “Likewise tight. The walls 
are neither plastered nor ceiled. But I 
don’t see why the floor is tiled if a re- 
frigerator didn’t stand here.” 

“Yes, my dear?” The professor had 
been listening to her, but he was re- 
flecting deeply as well. His hand 
traveled again and again about the knob 
of the door. “A tight closet,” he mut- 
tered. “Practically air-tight. Cannot 
be opened from the inside. No opening 
in the ceiling, Laura?” 

“IT am sure not,” she replied. “But 
the ceiling is so high re 

“T understand. It does not matter— 
now. The fact remains that if one 
were shut into this place, this air-tight 
chamber, there would be no means of 
escape. Laura!” 

He grasped her wrist suddenly, for 
he had felt her pushing past him into 
the closet. His face had paled percep- 
tibly. He drew her back and allowed 
the door to close and the lock to snap. 
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' “What is the matter, daddy-pro- 
~ fessor?” she asked, quite startled by his 
~ change of countenance. 

“That place may have held an ice box 
once. Did you notice the strip of felt 
all around the edge of the door, 
Laura?” 

rYes," 

“The felt is in perfect condition, isn’t 
it?” 

“Why, it is. 
ingly. 

“Then it has been recently put on. 


Tes,” she said wonder- 
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that felt was there since’the closet har- 
bored a refrigerator, it would have been 
eaten to shreds by moths.” | 

“Daddy-professor! What do you 
mean?” she cried. 

“This closet has been made tight for 
a diabolical purpose. It is a gas cham- 
ber. That man whom we found on the 
parlor floor met his death in this closet, 
I verily believe. I was confident he 
had suffered asphyxiation. Either 


through accident or by intent he was 
closet and so was 


shut into this 


Moth and rust certainly do corrupt. If killed.” 
To be continued in next week’s issue of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE. 


TO REORGANIZE SCOTLAND YARD 


A THOROUGH reorganization of the Scotland Yard system is being directed 

by General Sir William Horwood, commissioner of police, who has outlined 
far-reaching reforms. As a result the English metropolis is soon to have a new 
detective force, recruited from the best of its police. Some changes have already 
been made. 

“At present sixty per cent of the criminal-investigations department is em- 
ployed as inquiry officers,” one official says. “The department has been allowed 
to become an inquiry bureau, with only a small nucleus of the staff as real 
detectives. We have many able men, but their energies have not been directed 
in proper channels. 

“It is a tradition in Scotland Yard that, once a member of the ‘C, I. D.,’ 
always a member of the ‘C. I. D.’ Now it will be the duty of the department 
heads, without partiality or favor, to tell when a man is getting stale. During 
the last three years progress has been made quietly, until] now a detective force 
of eight hundred has been equipped in such a manner as to enable the men to 
take the field against the forces of disorder. 

“The expert criminal is the most harmful to society nowadays. It isn’t the 
dull-witted fellow, but the bright, alert, intelligent, well-educated chap who stops 
at nothing. To meet this type face to face Scotland Yard must produce his equal 
in ability. There’s been too much merit given because of a system that hitherto 
existed. All this must be altered.” 


or 


TRAIN ROBBERS USE GAS BOMB 


UT in Arkansas four bandits brought the crew of a mail car to terms recently 
by using a gas bomb against them. The bandits forced the engineer to 
stop the train at a bridge over Sulphur River. When the engineer offered 
fesistance he was beaten severely, and a porter who tried to withstand the robbers 
was shot in both iegs. As soon as these men were put out of the fight the bandits 
went to the mail car and ordered the clerks within to open its door. They refused. 
Then the robbers threw a small gas bomb into the mail car. Faced with suffoca- 
tion from the fumes of the bomb, the mail clerks unbarred the door. 


Without 
more ado the bandits looted the mail sacks in the car and then took their departure, 
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HE brazen-faced youth who 
later came to be known as 
“Freshie,” reached the big 
prison in the afternoon of a 
spring day. Two other prisoners 
came with him, one linked to his right 
wrist and the other to his left. These 
men were twice as old as [reshie, yet 
he appeared to hold them in contempt 
and occasionally twisted his arms so 
that the handcuffs gouged into the wrist 
bones of his companions. 

But they did not complain to the 
deputy sheriffs. These two men had 
been sent up for stealing cows, The 
were cailed “pasture burglars” by the 
men back in the county jail who liked 
to describe themselves as seasoned 
crooks, and to taunt them for crimes 
that are despicable in the eyes of those 
who talk grandly of robbing banks and 
signing other men’s names to checks 
and of poking revolver muzzies into 
the faces of peaceable citizens. 

They took the sarcasm and the de- 
vices of the jail’s practicai jokesmiths 
as stoically as they took the three years 
each which a jury and a presiding jus- 
tice added to their woes. They were 
that sort of men; not overscrupulous 
when it came to theft, yet skilled only 
in the so-called lower and bungling 
forms of crime. The pasture burglars 
had had to endure Freshie for some- 
thing like two months now, back in the 
county jail, and he didn’t worry them 
particularly. Perhaps they were re- 
strained from protest by the happy re- 
flection that they would soon be rid of 
him, that the prison walls which now 











loomed darkly before them offered a 
form of liberation. 

In jail, Freshie had taken up whole- 
heartedly with the men who called one 
another clever thieves and filled him 
with yarns of thrilling adventures and 
brave escapes. They had won his < 
miration, and he had determined 
emulate them. He wanted to be 
“tough guy,” and already he had fallen 
into a swaggering gait and trained him- 
self to gaze insolently at officerf. He 
calculated that he would soon win the 
admiration and affection of the bolder 


spirits within the prison. 

When the three men arrived at the 
receiving office the handcuffs were un- 
locked, thus liberating Freshie from 


the cow thieves. He drew a long sigh 
of relief. This attracted the attention 
of the receiving officer, who studied him 
attentively while the Bertillon officer 
was busy taking a preliminary record 
of one of the pasture burglars. 

“You seem glad to get here,” the re- 
ceiving officer commented. 

The youth screwed his face into an 
impudent leer, “I’m glad to get un- 
hooked from them pasture burglars,” 
he said sourly. 

“Young man,” the officer instructed 
in a firmer tone, “you must say ‘sir,’ 
when you speak to officials and guards 
here. It’s one of the rules, and it’s best 
to follow the rules.” 

Freshie made no rejoinder. 

“Did you understand what I just 
said?” the officer asked. 

“Yes, I got what you said all right.” 
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The officer’s face darkened. “Will it 
break your jaw to say ‘sir?’”’ 

Freshie hesitated only a moment and 
replied: “No, sir.” 

He was passed along to the Bertillon 
officer. The first.task of that official 
was soon finished. He had merely to 
record the prisoner’s name, age, term, 
and crime, the color of his hair, and 
eyes, and to photograph him, front and 
side view, in citizen’s clothing. The 
minute measurements would be taken 
next morning, after Freshie’s hair had 
been clipped and the scars on his head, 
if any, made visible, and he had been 
dressed in uniform. 

Freshie was led into the storeroom 
with the two cow thieves. There, while 
bathing and being measured for uni- 
forms, the newcomers were surrounded 
by a curious group of the prisoner- 
clerks, who always hope to find in new 
prisoners men from their home towns. 
In this case they were disappointed. 
With the exception of the storekeeper, 
the staff in this department was com- 
posed of prisoners. 

“What'd you bring with you?” a 
prisoner asked of one of the cow 
thieves. 

The man did not understand. A puz- 
tled stare crept into his eyes. 

“How much time you got?” the pris- 
oner asked. 

“Oh !—three years,” the man replied. 

“He’s a pasture burglar!” the youth 
tried sneeringly. “He jimmied a 
barbed-wire fence and run off with a 
cow.”’ 

The prisoners turned to look upon 
him curiously—and then he was given 
that nickname that ever after he carried 
with him. 

“Well, Freshie,” an old-time prisoner 
asked, “and what are you?” 

“I was sent up for burglary,” the 
youth answered proudly. “I busted into 
@ storc—and I brought five years along 
with me.” 
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The prisoners, strangely, were not 
swept off their feet by this announce- 
ment. One of them chuckled; another 
laughed outright. The old-time pris- 
oner stepped closer and, observing that 
the guard smiled as though he enjoyed 
the byplay, addressed the youth thus: 

“Listen, Freshie—don’t speak out of 
your turn in this place. You might for- 
get and do it to a guard some day. You 
don’t want to put up that five years flat 
—so you'd better watch out for your 
good time. This isn’t the county jail, 
filled up with lubbers who teach kids to 
say ‘big house,’ and ‘stir,’ and call the 
guards ‘screws’ to their face. They do 
that in jail as a practical joke—but, son, 
you're going to grow older and wiser in 
here and look back at those bums in the 
county jail with murder in your heart. 
None of that riffraff came with you, 
eh? Of course not—they’ll get jail sen- 
tences, or go out and worry a county 
highway with a pick and _ shovel. 


They’re sneak thieves and never get 
into the grand larceny division. 


They 
like to talk of themselves as crooks, 
fast-time men, and fill kids up with a 
lot of foolish notions. You’ll get over 
those notions, but don’t lose your good 
time in doing it. You think you’re a 
classy guy, eh, because you brought five 
years with you? Well’—pointing— 
“there’s a young man that’s got forty, 
and another who’s doing twenty-five. 
Twenties, and fifteens, and tens in here 
are common, and five spots Why, 
there’s as many five-year men in here 
as there are beans; and before you get 
through, you’ll find that there’s consid- 
erable beans. Most of the judges in 
this State think that five is the smallest 
number in the multiplication table. Five 
years! Why, boy, I can stand on my 
head that long! If I had only five years 
to do e 

“How much have you got?” 
asked impulsively. 

The old-time prisoner scratched his 
head meditatively. “Well,” he replied, 
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“that’s hard to tell. My sentence is in- 
determinate.” 

“T’ve heard of them sentences,” the 
youth related wisely, “and I don’t like 
’em. I’d sooner have a judge say so 
many years and let it go at that.” 

“They didn’t mention years to me,” 
the other explained. “The judge said, 
‘ite. ~ 

“Life!” the youth gasped out. 

“That's it,” the gray-haired prisoner 
assured him gayly. “I drew a natural 
hand—natural life; and I’ve got four- 
teen years of it checked off. In those 
fourteen years I’ve learned that one 
man’s as good as another in here—so 
long’”’—he stepped closer and whispered 
earnestly—‘“as he doesn’t snitch and 
play So don’t get the idea that 
your little puttering burglary makes you 
any ate than our friend here, who 
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craved a cow. Our tastes are not alike, 
you understand, bu® our plight is abo: 
the same. It’s up to us to hang together 
vhether we broke a window or a pas- 
” 








ture gate. 

Freshie was uneasy, yet he had intelli- 
gence cnough to discern that this man 
sought to help him; and the bravado he 


1, - "114 red in Mj _ 
had mustered in his cal 





impressive beginning dwindled away. 
For a few moments he appeared wholly 
natural, as a youth shrinking in the face 
of a terrible ordeal; yet he was no 
whimperer. Silently he proceeded with 
the task of donning the prison uniform. 
He muttered a few bashful words of 
thanks to the old-time prisoner and 
smiled as cheerfully and as bravely as 
he could. 

It was this that won him friends, al- 
though he never in that place lost the 
1ame of Freshie. Chief among his 
friends was the old-time ape Andy 
Sallery ; and it was Andy S sallery who, 
having an excellent prison record and 
high standing with the storekeeper, got 
Freshie assigned to the agreeable post 
of a checking clerk in the storeroom. 

Freshie’s education had been sadly 





neglected. His parents were not even. 
a memory with him; yet he had a native 
wit that helped him quickly to absorb 
instruction and detail. 

Before the year was out, Freshie 
learned what it was to want something 
very badly. Eternal youth could not 
ang be stifled by the desire to appear 
as a hardened man, able to endure pla- 
cidly the terrible restraint, the tedious 
routine, the deadly monotony of min- 
utes, hours, days, and weeks dragging 
along with unutierable weariness and 
seeming to coil about him relentlessly 
For fifty-two weeks he had not beheld 
a blade of grass, or a tree, or water 
running in the open. He tramped the 


gravel yard at times when he was not 
1eeded in the storeroom and found him- 








y tortured by the blankness 
alls and the sharpness with 
sunlight glinted off 


ing labyrinth of steel bars, 
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{freshie had been something of a 
tramp. He liked the open places, the 
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‘ound hills and led him to 
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vast stretches of fields and green woods 
where he could re ind drink from 
springs. These were the things he 
craved, without exactly itemizing them 
when he admitted to himself that he 


“wanted out” very badly. 

He fretted and grew very “sassy” to 
other prisoners, with the exception of 
Andy Sallery. Yet he was restrained 
from ‘open expression of his over- 
whelming desire by constant contact 
with long timers and a fear of being 
thought babyish. 

Often he caught Andy Sallery un 
awares—Andy  Sallery “with fifteen 
years of imprisonment behind and the 
remaining span of his life to do—and 
detected in his face something that 
awed him—an inexpressible longing, in- 
credible in depth, like the longing of the 
blind for light. These moods of Andy 
Sallery, who was quite cheerful when 
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he thought he was observed, were not 
lost upon Freshie, He knew that Andy 
Sallery “wanted out” with a burning, 
ceaseless desire, despite his extraordi- 
nary restraint; and he usually forgot 
his own plight—for Andy Sallery had 
won the admiration and affection of 
Freshie. 

Nearly two years had elapsed, and 
another spring was coming in softly, 
when the youthful soul of Freshie could 
bear it no longer. He began to fashion 
for himself the tools of escape. 

Three days after he was seized with 
this determination, Freshie contrived to 
steal from the hardware department of 
the stcreroom a long, highly-tempered 
stee! knife, a dozen of which were kept 
in stock for use in the prison butcher 
shop. He next obtained a file. He 
smuggled these implements into the 
cell house and there secreted them in 
his mattress, 

His cell mate was a young man who 
had only four months yet to do of a 
three years’ sentence. In that State, 
prisoners who had reached the age of 
twenty were sentenced to the State 
penitentiary, so Freshie was not the 
only youth in that prison. The officials, 
however, quartered these young fellows 
together, and not with the older pris- 
oners. I*reshie didn’t know his exact 
age, but at the time of arrest had given 
it as twenty-one, which was perhaps too 
high. 

Freshie’s cell mate did not care to 
face the perils of escape. His time was 
too short. An unsuccessful attempt 
would cost him his good time; capture, 
if he got outside, would lay him liable 
to prosecution on a charge of escaping. 
But he was safe. He could be trusted. 

the evenings, and sometimes into 
the nights, Freshie worked with the file 
and knife, carefully di 
ings. It was a 
Plished guardedly, but it was 
plished. Within a month Fre: 
turned the knife into a two-edged saw. 


y disposing of the fil- 
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tedious task, 


Whereupon he smuggled his imple- 
ments back into the storeroom. He con- 
cealed them in a pile of prison uniforms 
of which, as a clerk, he had charge. 
There was no danger of discovery so 
long as the warden did not order a sys- 
tematic search of the prison for just 
such tools, as he occasionally did with- 
out warning. This was a chance that 
had to be taken. 

The storeroom was in the basement 
of the administration building. Mos 
of it was below ground level, but 
around two sides of it were small, heav- 
ily barred windows, the bottoms of 
which came about even with the earth. 
It was through one of these windows 
that Freshie’s hope lay. Once in the 
yard, at night, his task would be to drop 
over the wall. 

3ut there was no hurry. He would 
wait until the middle of June, when the 
semiannual inventory would _ start. 
Freshie knew the routine of this. He 
had been through four inventories. 

Stock was taken during the day. The 
lists were made out with pencil as the 
work proceeded. At night these lists 
were checked, as the stock taken from 
shelves and drawers was_ restored. 
Then the pencil lists were typewritten, 
and one day’s work was completed. 

Three prisoners worked on this night 
shift. The head prisoner-clerk was in 
charge at night, as the storekeeper was 
in charge during the day. With him 
were a prisoner who was proficient at 
the typewriter and a clerk who assisted 
in checking and handling stock. 

Andy Sallery was the head clerk. 
The typist, who also helped at checking, 
was a young man named Prell, encum- 
bered with a twenty-year sentence. The 
third clerk was Freshie. 

The youth had grown wise in the 

of prison and the psychology of 
Secrecy is the chief element 

He planned that 

nor Prell should 

scheme until success stood 
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very near. If they did learn of it ac- 
cidentally, he felt he had nothing to 
fear, from Sallery in particular. Of 
Prell he was also quite sure. Prell was 
a soft-spoken young man who was sent 
up for making a withdrawal from a 
bank in which he had no account. He 
chose midnight for his time. He was 
a very clever young man, a recognized 
thief of the higher type—and Freshie 
had learned that this class of men, what- 
ever their shortcomings in the eyes of 
the world, did not snitch. 

Perhaps both Prell and Andy Sallery 
would go with him, though both had 
excellent prison records, and Prell was 
known te have high hope of getting a 
parole very shortly, due to the influence 
of his well-known family and the able 
pleading of a lawyer. Andy Sallery en- 
tertained some such idea, too, of getting 
out on parole after he had served a 
full twenty years, and perhaps would be 
unwilling to throw away all his chances 
in the hazards of escape. 

3ut it was different with Freshie. 
He wanted nothing and thought of 
nothing but liberty—quick liberty; and 
he counted his time very short now. 

Occasionally, as the three prisoners 
worked during the first night of the in- 
ventory, a guard peered through the 
locked, grated door of the storeroom. 
Except for these visits, the prisoners 
were unattended. The storeroom was 
supposed to be as safe a pen for pris- 
oners as their cells—and indeed no 
prisoner had ever escaped from its rock 
and steel confines. 

The first night’s work was finished at 
three o’clock in the morning. Beds had 
been improvised on the long counters. 
The three prisoners could sleep there 
until seven. At that time the storeroom 
would be unlocked, Andy Sallery would 
make his report to the storekeeper, and 
the three men would go to breakfast 
and thence to their cells for more sleep. 

Freshie made his bed on a counter 
somewhat removed from the others. 


He lay before an open window, for the 
weather. was warm, with nothing be- 
tween him and the prison yard except 
four steel bars. The removal of two 
of these bars would permit him to crawl 
outside. 

He set to work. His companions 
were asleep. He could watch them eas- 
ily, as well as the grated door at which 
the guard appeared at intervals. He 
had about an hour and a half to work, 
for he must quit at daylight, when the 
window would be visible from one of 
the guard towers on the wall. 

Before daylight he sawed half 
through one bar. He plugged the 
crevice with soap, rubbed it briskly un- 
til his efforts were obscured, and care- 
fully cleaned away the powdered filings. 
Then he lay down. 

At four o’clock Andy Sallery raised 
up on his elbow and studied the dark, 
recumbent form of Freshie curiously. 
Freshie was watching him out of the 
corner of one eye, for he had detected 
Andy’s first awakening movement. 
Andy wasn’t sure that he had heard 
aright, yet he got off the counter softly 
and crept to Freshie’s side. 

Sallery passed his fingers over the 
bars at the window and found that one 
had been sawed almost in two. 

“You little fool!” he muttered into 
Freshie’s ear. “What’re you trying to 
do?” 

Freshie opened his eyes, but did not 
raise his body. 

“I’m trying to get out of this joint,” 
he grumbled sullenly. 

“You little fool! Why didn’t you say 
something about it? You don’t know 
what a fool you are. Where’s that saw 
—come on with it!” 

“Leave me alone; it ain’t no business 
of your’n if I want to run off. It don’t 
hurt you none, and E 

“T’ll show you whether it hurts me 
or not. Where’s that saw?” 

“You ain’t - 

Andy Sallery wasted no further 
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words. He grasped Freshie roughly 
‘and rolled him partly over. The youth 
had been lying on the implements of 
escape. The old-time prisoner seized 
the long-bladed saw, the file, and a piece 
of soap. He stepped away from 
Freshie quickly, in haste to find some 
place to hide the tools for the time. 

At that moment the electric button on 
the other side of the grated door was 
turned and the storeroom flooded with 
light. 

The guard peered between the bars. 
He saw Andy Sallery standing rigidly, 
an improvised steel saw dangling from 
one hand and a file and a piece of soap 
in the other. 

Without a second’s hesitation, the 
guard blew his whistle. He was 
quickly joined by a half dozen other 
guards. 

“Never expected it of you, Andy,” 
one of them said. “These other fel- 
lows maybe didn’t know any better; but 
you ” 

The guard shook his head sadly, at 
aloss for words, for Andy Sallery was 
liked by every man in the prison— 
keeper and kept. 

“I'd been all right,” 


Andy Sallery 
said growlingly, “if it hadn’t been for 
that dirty little snitch there!” 

His face darkened and he pointed an 


accusing finger at Freshie. A protest 
tose to the lips of the youth, but he 
couldn’t utter it under the terrible gaze 
of the life-termer. He stood spell- 
bound. 

“Well,” said one of the guards, “all 
of you can tell your story to the warden 
inthe morning. One of you, or two of 
you, or all of you are mixed up in this 
—and a nice little saw you’ve made. I 
don’t know that I ever saw a finer blade 
than this. But you'll have to finish the 
hight in the cell house.‘ 

The three prisoners, without a chance 
to talk among themselves, were taken to 
the cell house and locked in solitary cells 
far removed from each other. Freshie 
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wept for the first time since his im- 
prisonment. 

At eight o’clock Freshie was led into 
the warden’s office. He was the first of 
the trio to be questioned, perhaps with 
an idea that he would be more apt to 
weaken. Warden Dock was a kindly 
disposed man who had been appointed 
less than a year previously. The deputy 
warden was there, as well as Store- 
keeper Kendall. 

Freshie followed the innate instinct 
of prisoners and refused to answer 
questions. So long as he couldn’t talk 
with Andy Sallery, he decided to let 
the officials solve the puzzle as best they 
could. He had a feeling somehow that 
he couldn’t clear Sallery, so long as the 
older man had been caught with the im- 
plements and had, apparently, taken the 
blame upon himself. He decided not 
to make a confession that wouldn’t be 
believed anyhow. 

They could not lead him into a con- 
versation. The warden finally ordered 
that Freshie be locked in solitary con- 
finement. 

At two o’clock that afternoon he was 
again taken before Warden Dock. He 
observed that their attitude toward him 
had changed. The officials appeared 
friendly and sympathetic. 

“IT guess that letter Andy got the 
other day upset him,” Warden Dock re- 
marked to Storekeeper Kendall as 
Freshie came in. 

“Believe it did,” said Kendall. 
too bad.” 

The warden turned to the youth. 

“Well, young man,” said he, “we 
have sifted this thing down—even if 
you wouldn’t help us. Andy has con- 
fessed.” 

Freshie feared a trap. 
ing. , 
“It is unfortunate,’ Dock went on. 
“Andy had a remarkable record, the 
only hope of a prisoner with a life sen- 
tence. Sometimes lifers get a pardon, 
but never unless their prison record is 


“It’s 


He said noth- 
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clear. I’m glad that you pleaded with 
him. He told us all about it. You 
seem to be a pretty square young man, 
square with the other prisoners and also 
with the officials here. Mr. Kendall 
speaks nicely about you. I’m sure that 
you'll turn out all right, when your 
term is up here. Perhaps we can get 
it shortened a little for you. At any 
rate we’re going to make you a trusty. 
You are rather young, and perhaps it 
will be a good thing to let you into the 
open once in a while. It’s pretty tough 
on boys to be locked up in summer. I 
don’t mind telling you that this prison 
is to try out the honor system; that 
there will be many more trusties. You 
will retain your place in the storekcep- 
er’s department. He will use you in 
the storeroom or to go to town once in 
a while as a messenger. You'll have 
citizen’s clothes.” The warden paused, 
| “T don’t mind telling you 


and added: 
action in trying to prevent 


that your 
Andy from sawing out is 
for this. And, privately wouldn't 


have liked you so well if you had re- 


‘ 4 P 
responsibie 


ported Andy 

turns he has done for you. The guard 
heard you arguing with him—but we 
didn’t know just what happened until 
I rely on your honor, 
young man, not to break faith. with me.” 

I‘reshie still feared a trap. Never- 
theless he thanked the warden. 

“Where is Andy, sir?” he asked. 

“On solitary confinement for a few 
days,” the warden replied. 

Freshie determined to take things as 
they came to him. Not at all confident 
that he wasn’t being tricked, he fol- 
lowed Kendall down into the storeroom. 
There he was dressed in citizen’s 
clothes. 

He knew where Andy Sallery kept 
his “trifle box,” a small box which each 
clerical prisoner was permitted to have 
for the keeping of harmless possessions 
—photographs of the folks back home, 
knickknacks picked up here and there 


Andy confessed. 


within the prison, trifling souvenirs of 
the outside. 

“Can I take care of Andy’s box for 
him, sir?” Freshie asked the store- 
keeper. 

Kendall meditated. He knew that 
Andy and Freshie were close friends, 
He raised the lid of the box. Inside 
there were a few photographs, a bundle 
of letters, a small dictionary, a few pen- 
cil stubs, and other trifles. 

“T guess you can take care of it,” 
Kendall said. 

That evening Freshie took Andy Sal- 
lery’s trifle box with him to his cell, 
Soon he was seized with youthful curi- 
Osity. 

He knew he had no right to lift the 
lid of the box. But he had seen on top 
of the bundle of letters one which ap- 
parently had been received very re- 
cently. He recalled that Andy Sallery 
got a letter two days previously, and 
that it made him nervous and sad. He 
recalled that the warden had spoken 
about Andy being “upset” by a letter. 
The temptation to learn something that 
perhaps would account for his “con- 
fession” was too strong. Freshie lifted 
the lid of the box and took out the 
letter that came two days before. He 
read the letter, in which were these 
words: 

The doctor says it is tuberculosis, but only 
in the very first stages. There is plenty ot 
time to catch it before it gets past cure, $0 
don’t worry. I don’t mean that there is a 
whole lot of time, not months or years—but 
if I can leave here in a month I will be all 
right, and come back in a year or so as good 
as new. That job out there will be open 4 
month yet, and I can get it if I can get out 
there. It is the climate that I want, and the 
doctor says it will be better than going to 4 
charity camp. I am not sick enough to stop 
work. I just need a change of climate. I 
will need about forty dollars. I tried to get 
it from Uncle John, but he hasn’t got it— 
business is bad, he said. But I will get i 
somewhere before the month is out. I am 
earning just enough to live on now, but I 
am sure that something will turn up. That 
job out there pays more money, and it is the 
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climate I need to make me well and strong 
again so that I can work hard and get you 
away from that place. 


And the letter was signed, “Your lov- 
ing son, John.” Andy Sallery had a 
son. Freshie examined the photographs 
in the box. One was of a man and 
woman. The man was Andy Sallery 
when he was young. The woman, a 
mere girl, wore a bridal veil. Three 
other pictures were of a boy at various 
ages. Another picture was that of a 
young man whose chin and eyes re- 
minded Freshie of Andy Sallery. This 
photograph appeared comparatively 
new. Freshie decided that the young 
man was about his own age. 

Somehow he got the idea that this 
son was responsible for Andy Sallery 
taking on his shoulders the blame for 
the sawed bar in the storeroom. Freshie 
felt vaguely that Andy’s affection for 
his own son made him tender toward all 
young men. Andy Sallery wanted to 
save the good time of Freshie. Perhaps 
Andy knew of the impending honor 
system. Andy didn’t want him to es- 
cape and run the chance of recapture, 
with subsequent conviction on a charge 
of escaping, and another term in prison 
after his full five years were up. 

The matter was quite clear to Freshie 
now. During the night he studied it 
over until he had what he thought a 
very clear idea of the whole affair. 

In the morning Freshie again studied 
the letter, particularly its postmark, It 
was from Rockport, which Freshie 
knew to be fifty miles from the prison. 

At ten o'clock in the morning Store- 
keeper Kendall dispatched Freshie, 
dressed in citizen’s clothes, on his first 
frrand as a trusty. The youth went 
into the town at the outskirts of which 
lay the prison. He went to the post 
office and mailed three special-delivery 
letters for the storekeeper, to wholesale 
firms from which the prison department 
bought supplies. Ie should have been 


back at the prison by noon at the latest. 
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That afternoon at two o’clock the 
warden’s office dispatched over the 
State and to cities in adjoining States 
telegrams asking police departments to 
watch out for an escaped convict, a 
young trusty who ran away the first 
time he was sent outside the walls. 

Late that night Freshie crawled out 
of a box car in the outer railroad yards 
of the city of Rockport. He slept a 
few hours in a shed near by and suf- 
fered only slight discomfort, for the 
night was warm and clear. Soon after 
daylight he wandered into the city, pick- 
ing his way carefully yet not stealthily, 
for that would attract attention. 

At an all-night drug store he peered 
into a city directory. He found the 
name of John Sallery, who, according 
to the directory, was a clerk and 
boarded at an address a couple of miles 
from the center of the city. An in- 
quiry gave Freshie the directions. 

He walked slowly out that way and, 
having found the number, loitered in 
the vicinity. He calculated that John 
Sallery would emerge presently on his 
way to the day’s business. John Sal- 
lery did emerge within a half hour. 
Freshie knew him from the picture. 

John Sallery walked briskly along the 
street. He didn’t appear ill. His af- 
fliction had not gained much headway 
yet. Freshie approached. 

“Ts this John Sallery?” the fugitive 
inquired. 

The other studied him curiously. 
“Yes, I’m John Sallery,” he replied. 

“Well, I’m a friend of your father. 
T Gece” 

“Oh! I’m glad to know you.” 

“T’d like to talk to you. Got time to 
walk along a few minutes—or maybe 
you want to catch a car, huh?” 

“Yes, I have a little time yet—a half 
hour perhaps. We’ll walk toward town, 
if you’d rather.” 

hey walked along. 
youth of his father. 
numerable questions. 


Freshie told the 
John asked in- 
They drew 
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toward the center of the city. Freshie’s 
eyes roamed swiftly, searchingly, over 
the streets. Presently he came to a 
halt. 

“T s’pos@-you know about me, huh? 
I s’pose you seen -it in the papers last 
night, huh? Well, I’m the guy. I’m 


the trusty that run off from that place. . 


What’re you going to do about it, huh?” 


Amazement glimmered in John Sal- 
lery’s eyes. 

“Why!” he exclaimed, “I don’t know 
that I shall do anything about it. I 
don’t even know your name—you 
haven’t volunteered to tell me that. I 
aw nothing in the paper about a trusty 
running away; and\even if I did-——” 

“You're a liar!” Freshie interjected. 

A momentary flame leaped into the 
other’s eyes, but he cooled quickly. 

“Now see here,” he advised; “don’t 
be a fool. I don’t know anything about 
you, and I don’t care anything about 
you. You'd i“ 

“You’re a liar,” Freshie repeated 
with calm insolence. “I hunted you up 
thinking maybe you’d give me a lift, but 
I been watching you. You're tricky. 
You're just like your old man, back in 
that prison—no good! And——~” 

John Sallery struck him, and Freshie 
went down. The fugitive leaped quickly 
and went into a clinch with his antago- 
nist. They fell to the ground, clawing 
and striking. Pedestrians came run- 
ning. A motorman stopped his street 
car near by and watched the struggle. 
When two policemen reached there, 
Freshie was on the bottom. John Sal- 
lery sat astride him, merely holding him 
down. Freshie saw the policemen com- 
ing. They pulled Sallery off and lifted 
Freshie to his feet. 

“T knew you’d do it!” the fugitive 
cried, glaring at Sallery. “It’s just like 
you, turning me up the minute you see 
me. Well, I'll go back to that prison, 
and “a 

That was sufficient for the policemen. 
A patrol wagon arrived five minutes 


later. Freshie and John Sallery were 
loaded into it. At the police station 
Freshie received a rough shove into a 
cell, to await return to the big prison 
and unknown penalties, while John Sal- 
lery received his liberty and generous 
words of praise from the lieutenant, 
They took John’s address. 

“You'll get something through the 
mails in a few days,” the lieutenant 
promised. 

Just before the policemen pulled 
John Sallery off the prostrate form of 
the fugitive, Freshie had whispered into 
his ear: 

“Be sure and grab the fifty dollars’ 
reward. Me and your father fixed this 
up,” he muttered triumphantly. “Hit 
me in the nose—go on! Make it look 
strong for them cops.” 

Then lFreshie had burst into violent 


profanity for the benefit of the police- 
men. 


Back in the big prison, two months 
later, Freshie found opportunity to as- 
sure Andy Sallery that his son was not 
a snitch, and to tell him just how and 
why it happened. Freshie had been set 
to work in the machine shop, in dis- 
grace. Yet it was a chance for him to 
learn a trade. He saw very little of 
Andy Sallery and got a chance to talk 
with him only after two months’ wait. 

Andy, who had been restored to his 
place in the storeroom, due to his previ- 
ous record and the influence of Store- 
keeper Kendall, told the whole story 4 
few days later to the storekeeper. 

The storekeeper told it to the warden. 

After several days’ reflection, the 
warden ordered that the good time of 
Freshie be restored, and that no prose- 
cution be entered against him. Freshie 
stepped into the outside a few months 
later. 

“I thought that boy couldn't be 
trusted,” the warden remarked to 
Storekeeper Kendall, “but now that 
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Tve got the straight of things, I have “TI won't take that bet,” Kendall re- 
Boo fear of his not making good on the joined. 

outside. The boy has got something The warden meditated. 

big in him; and I'll bet you a box of “Now I wonder,” he mused, “what 
cigars that he doesn’t come back here.” we can do for Andy Sallery?” 


USAC IO 


ESCAPES FROM SING SING 


WHILE serving a ten-year term for manslaughter John Sorace, twenty-three 
years old, escaped in a spectacular manner from Sing Sing prison one 
recent night. ‘ 

On the cot in his cell he laid a dummy made of gray shoddy and stuffed 
with clothing and newspapers. He cut away two bars of the gate of his cell 
with a tiny saw which the authorities believe he stole from the tinsmith shop 
several days before, when he and other convicts were repairing a roof. Then 
he climbed up the side of his cell, which was on the sixth tier, to the cell block, 
and made his way along the block to a trapdoor which opens on the roof. Pry- 
ing off the lock he threw back the hatch and found himself on the roof, seventy 
feet from the ground. 

He slid down a slender telephone wire on the north side of the building. 
That the wire did not work itself loose and pitch the fugitive to the prison yard 
isthe remarkable part of this performance, for the strand was fastened insecurely. 

Sorace scaled the fence along the river side of the prison yard and slipped 
into the river and swam around to the south side of the yard. Thence he is 
believed to have headed south along the tracks of the New York Central Rail- 
toad. A watchman at a piano factory says that he heard his dog bark at a 
passing figure a few minues before the prison siren sounded that notified the 
countryside of the escape of a prisoner. 

A guard making his rounds noticed that the bars of Sorace’s cell had been 
sawed. The prisoner had not more than a five-minute start. He must have 
worked on the bars during the fifteen-minute intervals between the passing of 


the guard. 


WANTED IN BROOKLYN, CAUGHT IN SEATTLE 


HE theft of half a dozen neckties from a haberdasher’s store in Seattle, 
Washington, brought Jacob Brown all the way back to Brooklyn, New 
York, to face a charge of stealing diamonds worth eighteen thousand dollars. 
After the disappearance of several cravats from the store where he worked he 
was taken into custody by the police of Seattle. In Seattle Brown was known 
a Jacob Hart. Learning that he had lived in Brooklyn, the Seattle police 
sent word to the authorities there, and his identity as Jacob Brown was estab- 
lished. , 

It was in August of last year that Brown, a trusted salesman representing 
two large jewelry firms, disappeared. At the same time diamonds valued at 
eighteen thousand dollars, belonging to the firms, were missed. Brown’s move- 
Ments were traced for two weeks after he left New York, but then the detectives 
lost track of him, to recover him in Seattle after more than a year. 
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X-ALDERMAN MORAN 
tapped on the glass before 
him; and when the chauffeur 
had inclined a contemptuous 

ear, after the manner of taxicab drivers, 
he yelled: “Go on!” His voice rang 
shrill. “Drive on past; don’t stop!” 

The chauffeur jerked 
his head in mute commentary upon the 
crazy whims of his fare, and followed 
directions. Mr. Moran shrank back into 
the farthest corner of the cab. His 
broad, florid face twitched; beads of 
sweat stood out on his long upper lip, 
oddly white between two veined, pur- 
plish cheeks. His little beady eyes 
jerked about constantly, as do the eyes 
of a trapped rat. One shaking 
hand clutched a small leather bag. The 
blood ; his heart 
shook him, pounded painfully. 

And this had been his last hope; but 
even the Long Island ferry was closed 
to him. Beside the vehicular entrance 
his alert gaze had caught the menace 
of squared-toed shoes, police shoes. 

“That will be Cassidy,” he muttered, 
daring to sit forward a trifle now that 
his cab was safely turned westward 
once more. And he sighed deeply, 
wiped a wet forehead, and fumbled un- 
consciously for the luxuriant “barten- 
der’s” mustache which was no more. 

What should he do? All exits from 
Manhattan Island seemed barred. Ab- 
sently he caressed the bag beside him, 


snorted audil ly, 


° 
thick, 


roared in his ears 


thinking slowly, heavily. He might try 
the Bronx—escape to the north in this 
cab; better, on the surface cars, 
through Mount Vernon, New Rochelle, 
Larchmont——- But the That 
was his own bailiwick. There men, 
women, and children knew him by 
sight; the Bronx was full of his old 
adherents—and of 
bank! 


‘ . >? 
TOnX:! 


depositors in his 


newsboy as- 
sailed his ears. } ! Aw 
’bout the bank lootin’! Hones’ John 
Moran robs ’is own bank! Here y’ 
are! Extray!” 

“Honest John” Moran, ex-alderman 
and ex-banker, withdrew again into the 
corner of his cab. No; not the Bronx! 
ee to be taken by the police than 

i elf there. 


ae as 


The yell of a passing 
“Here y 


the cab moved 
slowly down an avenue, meshed in a 
long double line of traffic. To escape 
from the city seemed impossible. To 
hide in New York? That meant weeks 
and months of unbearable strain; the 
continual likelihood of arrest; and no 
opportunity to enjoy the contents of 
that well-stuffed bag beside him. And 
what then? 

One after another he shuffled and 
discarded half-made plans. He scowled, 
passing a thick, pulpy hand across his 
eyes. His head ached; he could not 
think clearly. His jerking, ratty eyes 
roved constantly, watching the stream 
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of traffic, the passing folk, alert for 
traffic officers that he might shrink away 
from them—for Honest John Moran 
was a well-known figure, and not too 
well disguised by the sacrifice of his 
famous curled mustache. 

Then as his gaze flitted over a plain, 
stone-fronted building near Thirty- 
fourth Street, he started visibly. His 
lips straightened; the worry left his 
sagging face. He muttered half aloud. 

“Alienists! That’s a idear, now, huh? 
There was Billy Slattery——” 

He lapsed into silence, thinking 
swiftly. There had been Slattery, sure 
enough ; a worthless lounger, hanger-on 
at cheap pool rooms, slack-witted, un- 
clean; Slattery, known contemptuously 
as “Billy the Fit,” because liquor was 
wont to move him to epileptic. convul- 
sions. And this same Billy, three years 
before, had killed a man in Berman’s 
saloon. Honest John Moran remem- 


bered it vividly ; how Slattery had risen 


from the barroom floor after an excep- 
tionally horrid fit, with distorted face 
and a maniacal gleam in his red-rimmed 
eyes; how he had snatched a knife 
from the free-lunch counter and slashed 
a total stranger to death; how he had 
wounded three others and put the 
whole crowd in peril of their lives be- 
fore he could be disarmed. 

Slattery had been arrested, indicted, 
tried for murder—and acquitted! 
There had been a battle of alienists; 
ponderous polysyllables, interminable 
hypothetical questions; and the jury’s 
verdict had been “not guilty by reason 
of insanity.” Billy the Fit had heen 
it! some sort a constitutent of Moran’s 
—an aldermen then—and Honest John 
had followed the case; had even visited 
the fellow at Matteawan State Hospital 
six months later, to find him fat and 
contented, and talking of his release. 

A crafty light grew in the ex-alder- 
man’s beady eyes. This worthless 
loafer, guilty of wanton murder, had 
been acquitted without difficulty, though 

7F—Dbs 


he was penniless. And it had been Doc- 
tor Bentiron, who lived in that stone- 
fronted house near Thirty-fourth Street, 
who had freed him; Doctor Bentiron, 
whom all New York knew as the great- 
est of alienists, of medico-legal experts. 

If Doctor Bentiron had interested 
himself in this poor derelict—Heaven 
knew why !—surely he could be induced 
to accept the case of ex-Alderman Mo- . 
ran. Alderman Moran was a man of 
substance, a man of standing in the 
community; and his trouble was no 
great thing, like murder, but a mere 
trifle of embezzlement. Moreover, he 
had, packed in the bag at his side, three 
hundred thousand dollars in good, clean 
money; why, the thing was as good as 
done! Mr. Moran shared the popular 
opinion of medico-legal experts, which 
is not too flattering. 

He rapped once more upon the glass. 
“Hey, you! Turn around; take me to 
Doctor Bentiron’s house. Know where 
he lives? You c’n leave me there.” 

The chauffeur nodded surlily; one 
could see that he was not sorry to be rid 
of this irritating fare who did not know 
his own mind. The old car wheezed 
and rattled out of the traffic stream, 
turned west to circle a block, and struck 
back into the avenue once more, going 
north. 

And presently it had pulled up be- 
fore that plain four-story building 
whose upper windows were all of 
opaque wire-glass like the windows of 
a warehouse. Honest John Moran 
looked at the cab’s meter, bunched in 
his hand the proper fare, plus a fifty- 
cent tip, and looked up and down and 
all about with restless, beady eyes. 

Then he clambered out. All in a 
breath he thrust the little wad of money 
into the cab-driver’s outstretched hand, 
whirled, and dashed across the side- 
walk, half running, hat brim low over 
his eyes, handkerchief to his face. He 
did not stop to glance at the name, 
“Doctor Bentiron,” cut into the stone 
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beside the entrance, but wrenched the 
door open; it. was at the ground level; 
and he entered precipitately. 

He found himself in a strange room, 
not at all like the conventional physi- 
cian’s office. It was long and wide; 
its floor was of white tiling, and the 
walls were wainscoted with tile. 
Around three sides ran long, plain 
wooden benches; and they were well 
filled with folk who looked up at this 
newcomer with that resentful sympa- 
thy which the sick feel for each other. 
There were a dozen people, perhaps; 
a strangely assorted group, where an 
old scrubwoman in a red shawl sat close 
beside a slim young elegant in pongee 
silk. A street cleaner in his soiled 
whites sat next to a dainty lady in fig- 
ured organdie, who sniffed at smelling 
salts, regarding her neighbor askance; 
then a splendid, white-haired old man 
in a clerical waistcoat ; then a policeman 
in uniform. 

At sight of the bluecoat John Moran 
flinched. Then he took his courage in 
both hands and advanced down the 
room, running the gantlet of outraged 
stares. 

Before him was a brass rail such as 
one sometimes sees in business offices; 
and beyond that the end of the room 
was raised perhaps two feet. Here 
were desks for busy typists; a private 
telephone switchboard; a uniformed 
nurse, and a very large man in white 
ducks. 

The last raised a pleasant, high-col- 
ored face to examine this importunate 
visitor and, seeing the man’s state, rose 
briskly. 

“What’s the trouble?” he asked. 

“I—I gotta see the doc,” mumbled 
Moran. His broad face twitched 
oddly; the mottled color of it came and 
went. His voice was slurring, thick. 
“I gotta see Doc Bentiron right away 
—quick !” 

The other frowned. 


“Sorry. You 


see all these people waiting? You'll 
have to take your turn.” 

Honest John gasped. Panic had 
taken hold of him; as the policeman 
stirred on his bench, he made an odd, 
choking sound. He fancied the grip of 
the law already upon his shoulder, and 
the stout brass rail creaked and rattled 
beneath his hands. 

“Gotta see ’im!” he repeated. “I 
gotta! ’S life an’ death!” 

The huge man in white lifted a hand 
to thinning hair. His shrewd, kindly 
eyes appraised the disordered face up- 
turned to him. 

“You’re a sick man,” he declared. 
“Come this way and lie down for a bit. 
I’ll speak to the doctor.” He opened a 
gate in the rail. 

Honest John Moran stumbled up two 
steps and followed him thankfully ; and 
not until a door had closed between him- 
self and that policeman without did he 
draw an easy breath. Meantime the pa- 
trolman sat patiently on and never knew 
that he had missed an important cap- 
ture. 

Moran followed his guide down a 
hall, past a heavy door guarded by a 
huge orderly, also in white, and into an 
alcove beneath the stair. 

“Lie down on this couch, old man. 
Take it easy. Isn’t there anything I 
could do? Blakely’s my name; Doctor 
Bentiron’s assistant.” 

Moran shook his head and subsided 
upon the leather divan, clutching his 
leather bag tighter than ever. 

“Nope! Gotta see the doc ’imself. 
’S important. Tell ’im he won’t lose 
nothin’ by it.” 

Doctor Blakely glanced down at him 
queerly, with a half-scornful, half-pity- 
ing look. “The doctor,” he answered 
clearly, “won't care about that. He 
doesn’t need your money. But I'll tell 


him.” And he turned away. 
Moran chuckled hoarsely. Bentiron 
didn’t need his money, huh? Be glad 


enough t’ take it just the same, he’d 
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And while he waited he strove 


bet! 
to recall all he had heard about this 
alienist. 

An eccentric, they said, who had been 
known more than once to be impatient 


with the formalities of law. A man 
very widely known, so that half New 
York boasted of his acquaintance; and 
a “square shooter.” ‘This last the en- 
comium of “Pittsburg Slim,” a very 
notorious pickpocket. Well, he’d see. 
He’d bet the man would listen to rea- 
son. ' 

Then the huge, slow-moving Doctor 
Blakely returned. “The doctor will see 
you just for a minute. I told him it 
was life and death. And”—as Moran 
came forward hastily—“you’d better be 
sure it is, or he won’t like it.” 

And the ex-alderman chuckled again. 
As though this doctor’s anger were so 
to be feared! And he went on through 
that thick oak door, now open. 

Moran found himself in a big, bare 
room, windowless, carpetless, unfur- 
nished, flooded with light from the great 
skylight which formed its whole ceil- 
ing. For an instant he thought himself 
‘alone; then he turned to the left and 
saw that.at one end the room had some 
furniture. 

Here stood two huge, squat, revolv- 
ing bookcases; and between them was a 
reclining chair, wide-armed, with a long 
foot rest. And in it sat a curious fig- 
ure. 

It was a lean, slouching old man, 
untidily wrapped in a faded green bath- 
robe which hung loosely upon an angu- 
lar figure. He lay far back in the big 
chair, thin legs outthrust, his mouse- 
gray head bent forward so that a short, 
ill-trimmed beard rested upon his flat 
chest. He held a cigarette loosely in 
long, slender fingers, and his eyes 
brooded upon vacancy. 

Those eyes caught Moran’s wonder- 
ing gaze and held it. They were ex- 
traordinarily long, wide-set on either 
side of a great, fierce, promontory of 


nose; they were dull-gray and opaque, 
blank as empty windows. And they 
continued to blink mournfully at the 
wall, taking no cognizance of the vis- 
itor. 

Ex-Alderman Moran advanced upon 
this immobile figure. “This Doc—Doc- 
tor Bentiron?” he asked rather uncer- 
tainly, for the other did not move, did 
not glance at him, seemed alseep with 
open eyes. 

He got no reply. The doctor’s va- 
cant stare did not change. But a ciga- 
rette rose to the bearded lips, glowed 
briefly, and was withdrawn. Twin jets 
of pale smoke began to drift from that 
huge nose. That was all. 

“Well, doctor Moran halted 
before his host, standing uneasily upon 
one foot; for the room held no other 
chair. He fiddled with the handle of 
his bag, uncertain how to begin. 

“Doctor, I—I wanta———”’ 

His voice trailed away. The other 
yawned widely, and “Umphf,” he said. 

The indifferent grunt held a note of 
interrogation. Thus heartened, Moran 
went on. 

“I—I’m John Moran. Honest John 
Moran.” He waited for some excla- 
mation, some show of interest ; but none 
came. 

“Exactly. And why did you shave 
off your mustache, Mr. Moran?” The 
irrelevant query came in a dull, dead 
monotone, dry as last year’s fallen 
leaves. 

Moran goggled, irritated by this ig- 
noring of his bad eminence. “Ain’t 
you heard?” he demanded aggrievedly. 
“’S in all the papers!” 





Doctor Bentiron yawned. “I never 
read the newspapers.” 
“Wuh-well, I——” Mr. Moran 


paused once more, and his thick, over- 
manicured fingers groped for a mus- 
tache end that was not there. He felt 
affronted, yet vaguely awed, by the 
weary indifference of this doctor; and 
his was an errand not easily voiced. 
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So he stood for a moment, shifting 
from one flat foot to the other. They 
made a striking contrast, these two; 
the politician point-device—for he had’ 
an excellent tailor—in immaculate blue 
serge, excellently cut and fitted. He 
was close shaven; his coarse black hair 
shone with oil; his thick, blunt hands 
were white, puffily soft, too carefully 
tended, so that their wide nails glis- 
tened. The physician was _ untidily 
wrapped in an old green robe whose 
scorched holes told of the burning ash 
of many a cigarette; mouse-gray hair 
and beard were untrimmed, and a soft 
collar showed his lean, corded throat. 
And yet, looking at them, the most casual 
observer would have known that the 
one, for all his grooming and fine linen, 
was of the coarsest fiber, and that the 
other, mauger his careless dress and 
slouching indifference of posture, was 
dominant, commanding—an aristocrat 
of the aristocrats. 

And then, in desperation, the thick- 
set, stocky Moran blurted out his tale, 
speaking in short, broken sentences. 
His voice carried an odd, slurring haste ; 
his broad face jerked spasmodically. 

“John Moran—ever’body calls me 
Honest John,” he began, with a queer 
pride in the nickname which he had be- 
trayed. ‘“Useta be a alderman. Live 
up in the Bronx. Gotta private bank 
there. It’s gone bust, doctor.” It was 
noticeable that now, face to- face with 
the physician, he left off using the curt 
“doc.” “Gone bust; papers is full of 
it t’-day. Short three hunderd grand 
—an’ I| got it all here!” 

He thrust out the leather bag, defi- 
antly, and paused, breathing hard 
through his nose. 

“Umphf,” said Doctor 
“Well?” 

Alderman Moran ground his teeth. 
Would nothing rouse this graven image 
to interest? 

“I got it here,” he repeated; “un- 
derstand? More’n a quarter of a mil- 


Bentiron. 
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lion, right in this bag! An’ they’re 
after me. The ferries is watched ; they’s 
bulls ever’where I go, seems like. I 
can’t get outa town; they'll get me— 
they’ll send me up; I'll got’ jail. An’, 
doctor, it’d kill me; I ain’t well; couldn’t 
stand it!” 

“Umphf,” repeated the doctor pla- 
cidly. “You should have thought of 
that sooner.” And still he expressed 
neither condemnation nor sympathy; 
still he seemed perfectly detached, indif- 
ferent. 

John Moran groaned aloud, mopped 
his face with a shaking hand. “You 
gotta help me,” he cried. “You gotta! 
I c’n pay; I'll give you a quarter of it 
—TI’ll give you half!’ He clawed at the 
clasp of his bag, tore it open, snatched 
out a great sheaf of yellow bills, and 
shook it in the face of his imperturbable 
host. 

Doctor Bentiron did not speak. His 
eyes still brooded upon vacancy ; but one 
thick eyebrow rose faintly. 

“How, y’ mean? This way. Look- 
it! *"Member Slattery—him they useta 
call Bill the Fit? He croaked that guy, 
but you got ’im off f’r crazy, an’ now: 
he’s outa Matteawan again, good as 
new sd 

The doctor did not speak, but his 
long, dull eyes shifted from the wall. 
His bearded chin dropped further; he 
regarded Honest John fixedly from be- 
neath heavy, overhanging brows, as a 
man might stare at some noxious insect. 
Moran could not brook that blank, mer- 
ciless, gray stare; his beady eyes 
dropped, ran furtively about as though 
seeking aid from the walls of that bare 
room. He chattered on, incoherently, 
insistently, wetting thick lips with a dry 
tongue. 

“You c’n do it.. I can’t stand f’r Sing 
Sing—it’d kill me. It ain’t bad up t’ 
Matteawan; I been there t’ see Slat- 
tery. An’ it needn’t be long—on’y a 
coupla months ’r so. An’ easy as easy! 
An’ I'll pay—oh, I'll pay good!” 
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He pawed again in the leather bag, 
dragging out yellow bills and Liberty 
Bonds by the package. Still on his feet 
he seemed to grovel, to kneel mentally, 
so to say, begging for aid. He wore 
the grotesque semblanceof some fanatic, 
importuning his god; praying to an im- 
mobile, indifferent image which sat be- 
hind wreaths of smoke, unheeding. 

At last, “Umphf,” said Doctor Bent- 
iron, cutting the other short. He took 
a long pull at his cigarette, dropped it, 
and fumbled for papers and tobacco. 
Then, slender, deft hands busy at the 
rolling of a fresh smoke, he spoke 
in the same dull, dragging monotone. 

“Just what do you want me‘to do? 
Talk sense and stop jabbering.” 

_ “Wuh-why, get me off. I can’t get 

away; I gotta stand f’r a pinch. You 
be my expert, see? When they try me 
f'r—f’r embezzlement—you tell ‘em 
I’m crazy—get me Matteawan, ’stead 0’ 
Sing Sing. An’ then, coupla months, 
you c’n get me outa there all clean, 
see? An’ you get half the cush, jus’ 
f’r that.” 

Remote, imperturbable, the doctor re- 
garded him for a space, stroking his 
beard. He opened his lips ; closed them. 
A new quality came into his gaze; a 
searching, impersonal sharpness. Then 
he touched a button that was set into 
his wide chair arm. The big orderly 
appeared as by magic. 

“Chair, Hanrahan.” 

And in'a moment an armchair was 
brought in, and Honest John Moran 
dropped into it thankfully. 

Doctor Bentiron rose, groaning, 
picked up flash light and little rubber- 
tipped hammer and slouched over to this 
new patient. As Moran sat rigid, un- 
easy as most people are at sight of un- 
familiar instruments, he turned a bright 
light into the little, beady eyes, tapped 
fat knees with his hammer, and nod- 
ded as the thick legs jerked convul- 
sively. 

He went through a number of curi- 
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ous, childish tests, whereat Moran must 
grin furtively; then returned to his big 
chair. 

“You looted your own bank,” he 
drawled. “You found you couldn’t get 
away with the money. So you want 
me to testify for you; you intend to 
put in an insanity plea. And in the 
meantime, what will you do with this 
money?” <A languid thumb indicated 
the black leather bag. 

Honest John Moran _ considered 
briefly. Inwardly he began to regret 
his impulsive confidence. He was in a 
cleft stick; at this man’s mercy. Why 
had he been so rash? 

Then. he took comfort. After all, 
Doctor Bentiron was known as a 
“square shooter”’—and, to your prac- 
ticed politician, it does not seem incon- 
gruous that a man who can be ‘bribed 
to perjury should yet hold to his private 
word. 

“I—I——” He hesitated. ‘“W’y, 
you c’n keep that f’r me, doctor. You 
take out your split an’ hold the rest f’r 
me until I get outa the bug house, see? 
I c’n trust you.” He made a virtue of 
his necessity. 

“Umphf,” said Doctor Bentiron, and 
he blinked mournfully. Then he fell 
to questioning his guest, plied him with 
irrelevant queries as to his past.life—his 
age, the date of his birth, the time he 
served as alderman, the date of elec- 
tion, of the expiration of his term. 
John Moran answered impatiently, not 
without certain errors; for his mind 
was not on this examination. 

The physician pushed another button, 
and Doctor Blakely, his huge assistant, 
came in. 

“Umphf, Blakely. Take this man 
out to the laboratory and puncture 
him.”” And, when Moran would have 
demurred, he said, “Do as I tell you, 
if you want my help.” 

So the alderman waddled obediently 
out to a white-tiled room full of im- 
posing glass and nickel plate, of glitter- 
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ing brass and steel appliances. The 
other set him down on a flow stool, 
bared his fat back, leaned over him, 
holding some sharp tool. 

Moran flinched from a sudden stab 
at his loins; held rigid at the other’s 
warning, waited while Doctor Blakely 
busied himself mysteriously behind his 
back with centrifuge and microscope. 

Finally he said: “You can dress now. 
Wait here until the chief sends for 
you.” And he went out. 

Moran waited, somewhat intimidated. 
Beneath the surgeon’s plaster Blakely 
had applied, his back was stiff and-sore ; 
a slight, dull headache began to trouble 
him. 

At last the orderly came for him and 
brought hitn back to Doctor Bentiron’s 
office. 

The doctor lay back in his great chair, 
smoking languidly, as remote, as immo- 
bile as ever. His long, dull eyes 
brooded upon empty space. As Moran 
came in he said: 

“Umphf, I’ve decided to take your 
case, Moran. I'll engage to have you 
acquitted as insane if you'll put your- 
self in my hands.” 

Then a warm glow swept over the 
politician’s body. The mottled, pur- 
plish color of his fat cheeks faded to 
normal; he chuckled hoarsely. He was 
pretty clever, thought Honest John Mo- 
ran; pretty good, he’d say! He had 
judged this doctor accurately. These 
experts would do anything for money! 

“Aw right, doc,” he answered coarse- 
ly, and winked. “You’re the doctor.” 

“Umphf. Blakely, telephone for 
Lieutenant O'Malley to come up here 
and make the arrest. And you, Moran, 
give me that money.” 

Moran hesitated, still clutching his 
precious bag. “You—you’ll take good 
care of it?” 

“Umphf. . I will do with it as I see 
fit. Make up your mind,” he answered, 
as the alderman fidgeted and shrank 
away. 
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Honest John Moran sighed deeply. 
“You—you—lI c’n trusht—trust you t’ 
be honesht?” What was the matter 
with his tongue? The words blurred in 
his mouth so. - “You'll take care of it?” 
And he surrendered the bag reluctantly. 

“T’ll take care of it,” promised Doc- 
tor Bentiron grimly. “Here, Blakely; 
have this put into the vault. And take 
Moran away; let him sit out with Han- 
rahan until the police get here.” 

But Honest John hesitated. A new 
problem vexed him. “Say, doc! Look 
here; you ain’t told me how to act.” 

“How to act?” 

“Yeah. How to-make folks think I’m 
crazy. _What’ll I do?” 

“Umphf. _ Act naturally. Don’t 
worry about that; leave it to me.” 

Moran went out, only half convinced. 
He seemed awful sure of himself, -this 
doctor ; but it didn’t stand to reason he 


could make a jury believe a sensible - — 


man was crazy without the man played 
up to it himself. Privately Mr. Moran 
decided to act his part convincingly. 
He would pretend to be insane so cun- 
ningly that none might doubt; and he 
would begin at once. 

So when Police Lieutenant O’Mal- 
ley arrived he found the ex-alderman 
chuckling and muttering to himself, 
gloating upon the line of conduct he had 
laid out. And at sight of him the police 
officer scratched a rust-colored head, 
eying his prisoner askance. 

“Y’r under arrest, John Moran,” he 
blurted out in a harsh, rusty voice. 
“Charged with embezzlement an’ mis- 
appropriation of funds, an’ one thing 
an’ another. Come along t’ the house, 
now. What ails ye, man? Quit y’r 
grinnin’ an’ makin’ faces like that!” 

John Moran laughed aloud.. This was 
going to be easy! 

He yielded himself, waived examina- 
tion, and in due course arrived at the 
Tombs, still chuckling. He was full of 
confidence, in high spirits, congratulat- 
ing himself upon his own cleverness and 
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forethought. And to his lawyer, when 
that harassed individual arrived, he pre- 
sented an attitude of quite unjustified 
optimism, as the attorney pointed out. 

*You’re in bad, Moran,” he said, in- 
sisting. “They’ve got you dead to 
rights, and the best thing you can do 
is return the money, plead guilty, and 
throw yourself on the mercy of the 
court. You might get off with two or 
three years that way.” 

Ex-Alderman Moran laughed aloud. 
“They c-can’t touch me,” he said boast- 
fully. “Return the cush? Nix! I got 
my pipes all laid; lissen.” 

With exaggerated caution he whis- 
pered in the other’s ear, gesturing, 
grimacing. “An’ so, y’ see, it’s all fixed 
a’ready. Jus’ you go see ol’ Doc Bent- 
iron—thassall !” 

“Humph!” said the lawyer; and he, 
too, eyed his client askance. “We-ell; 
you might get away with it at that—if 
you give the money back.” 

Moran would hear no word of that. 
“Nix! Nix! Jus’ you go see Doc 
Bentiron. I got it all fixed with him; 
he’ll tell you what t’ do.” 

So the attorney went, grumbling, and 
returned some hours later. “Well, that 
fixes that much. I don’t see why you 
needed to be so darn mysterious about 
it, though. You don’t have to play 
crazy with me, you know.” 

Honest John only grimaced and 
chuckled, winking portentously. All 
went very well; even his attorney began 
to be suspicious of his sanity. Oh, he 
was clever, was Honest John Moran! 
He was a clever malingerer. He’d fool 
‘em all and come out of it with a hun- 
dred and fifty thousand, anyway. 

So the days passed very comfortably, 
and ex-Alderman Moran sat in his cell 
in the Tombs prison and schemed and 
planned and played the lunatic with de- 
liberate caution, chuckling at his success 
in that part. It was surprisingly easy ; 
his heart was warm within him at 
thought of his own wit, and the need 
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to laugh was continually upon him. 
These fools wére so gullible! But even 
that laughter, apparently causeless, 
served his turn, so that he need not 
check it. Seeing him burst into boister- 
ous mirth, there alone’ in his cell, the 
warders muttered among themselves 
and, when they unlocked his door, came 
in pairs, never singly. “They think I’m 
crazy; they’re scared!” Honest John 
Moran exulted inwardly. 

And the time slipped easily by; the 
day of his trial came almost before he 
knew. So he was led across that dolo- 
rous, covered bridge and into the room 
of the ‘supreme court, trial term, and 
placed in the dock facing Judge Galla- 
gher, his old friend. 

The judge nodded to him stiffly, keen 
eyes full of mingled contempt and pity, 
as though he read a sordid tale in the 
prisoner’s face. And John Moran 
laughed again inwardly. Even this jus- 
tice believed him insane; he read suspi- 
cion in the man’s averted gaze. 

Moran sat through the opening for- 
malities in a contented abstraction, A 
jury was chosen after much argument 
and many challenges; but the prisoner 
paid no attention. Let his lawyer see 
to that; the motions must be gone 
through with, of course; but it 
amounted to nothing. He had not suf- 
ficient interest even to watch proceed- 
ings, but sat with bowed head, mum- 
bling to himself. Just wait—wait! All 
this was nothing; later, when the expert 
testimony was taken, then he would 
listen. 

So the prosecution opened its case; 
an assistant district attorney made a 
long and impassioned speech, calling 
John Moran a _ heartless criminal, . the 
base betrayer of widows and orphans ; 
and Honest John caught an epithet here 
and there and chuckled at it. 

He found the proceedings tedious, 
long drawn out. They bored him. Why 
couldn’t Doctor Bentiron start in right 
away and say he was crazy and get it 
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over with? But, no; matters dragged 
on and on; his cashier and bookkeeper 
testified interminably, establishing the 
theft and its amount. His books were 
introduced; expert accountants exam- 
ined them, demonstrated their falsifica- 
tion, showed how Honest John, as presi- 
dent of his own bank, had covered his 
peculations until they could be hidden 
no longer. And as the full tale of his 
devious ways came forth an ominous 
mutter ran through the crowded room. 

The defendant looked about with the 
detached air of a mere spectator. He 
saw many familiar faces. There was 
old Tony Salvaretti—there the widow 
Flanagan—there another, and another, 
whose scanty all had been intrusted to 
Honest John Moran. They glared at 
him with a bitter animosity which sur- 
prised, even grieved him a trifle. What 
a lot of temper they showed over a 
few dollars! It was unreasonable. Oh, 
well; he might make it right with them 
some day. If his schemes went 
through, there’d be plenty for all. 

And then the last accountant fin- 
ished, summing up the total of Moran’s 
stealings. “One hundred eight thousand 
seven hundred and sixty-two dollars 
and eighteen cents covered by false en- 
tries; and two hundred and _ ninety-six 
thousand taken in cash and negotiable 
securities.” 

“Yah!” cried some one; it was a crip- 
pled bootblack, Franky Gambetta. Mo- 
ran smiled ; the boy had shined his shoes 
often. “On’y about a hundred dollars 
in the bank, anyways,” reflected Mr. 
Moran. “Lotta fuss he’s makin’ about 
that chicken feed!’ 

“Honest John!” cried the boy shrilly. 

There was a little storm of hissing; 
fists were shaken; the defendant shrank 
in his chair. 

“Order in the court!” Judge Galla- 
gher rapped smartly with his gavel. 
“Disgraceful! If there is any more dis- 
turbance the officers will clear the 


” 


room. 


And so quiet was restored, and the 
defense began to present its case. 
Moran listened uninterestedly. A windy 
speech; “Steinburg’s gotta do somepin 
f’r his money,” he reflected cynically. 
Then the calling of witnesses began. 

The driver of that taxicab first. He 
told of a trip about the city, from ferry 
to ferry; of an irritable, distraught fare 
who didn’t know his own mind. 

“And did the conduct of your fare 
—this defendant—impress you as ra- 
tional or irritational ?” 

“He acted t’ me like he was cuckoo!” 

“Y’r honor, I object!” said the 
prosecutor. 

Next came Police Lieutenant O’Mal- 
ley ; then one and another of the guards 
from the Tombs. And to each Coun- 
selor Steinburg put the same question; 
and each answered, in his own fashion, 
“irrational.” John Moran laughed 
aloud; folk looked at him oddly. 

Then Steinburg addressed the court 
briefly ; and then came the battle of ex- 
perts. 

“Doctor Bentiron! 
deus Bentiron!” 

A lank, familiar figure, clad in loose 
gray homespuns, rose wearily and 
slouched forward to the witness chair. 
Honest John Moran sat forward with 
a tiny thrill. He caught the alienist’s 
eye, winked at him portentously. 

Then a_ long-winded hypothetical 
question; so ponderous, so crammed 
with subordinate hypotheses, that the 
defendant lost all track of its meaning 
before the first page was read. A word 
here and there he caught. “Pupils 
which do not react to light—exag- 
gerated knee jerks. Lumbar puncture 
showing thirty-eight cells, positive 
globulin, and a four-plus Wassermann 
—speech defect—euphoria ” Mean- 
ingless words which tickled his fancy 
so that he laughed again. Old Bentiron 
was doing this up in style! How he 
was hocusing the court with his big 
words ! 


Doctor Thad- 
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At last the question wound out its 
final coil. ‘Would you consider such 
a person to be sane or insane?” 

Doctor Bentiron’s answer was: “Un- 
doubtedly insane!” 

There was a little flurry; the prose- 
cutor whispered with an assistant, rose, 
and addressed the court. 


“May it please your honor, the prose-, 


cution asks leave to defer cross-exami- 
nation of this witness. It may be— 
call experts in rebuttal, or ask for a 
commission in lunacy od 

Moran hugged himself. The district 
attorney was upset, sure enough! He’d 
been laughing to himself about this in- 
sanity plea, no doubt; he’d been expect- 
ing some fly-by-night alienist, some man 
without a reputation. Now that Bent- 
iron got up and swore like that he didn’t 
know what to do. Oh, it was all right, 
all right! He’d get off, would John 
Moran, easy as easy. Honest John 
felicitated himself once more in that he 
had suborned an alienist of such stand- 
ing. 

Counselor Steinburg turned and said: 
“John Moran; take the stand!” 

Moran flinched. He hadn’t bargained 
for this. Yet he rose willingly enough. 
After all, it didn’t make any difference, 
now that Doctor Bentiron had testified ; 
and he could play crazy in court just 
as well as at the Tombs. Yes, it was 
really better; his conduct would clinch 
matters, convince the jury that Bent- 
iron was right. 

He took the witness chair, craftily re- 


solved to act as crazy as man. could act. . 


A few unimportant questions; then: 
“Now, Mr. Moran, is it true that you 
stole nearly half a million dollars from 
your bank ?” 

Moran bridled. “Stole? No, sir! 
How c’n a man steal from his own bank, 
I'd like to know?” 

“But you took this money, seques- 
tered it, intending to divert it to your 
own purposes ?” 

“We-ell, I s’pose so.” 
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“That was a great sum of money?” 

“Huh! Not s’ much, either. Ain’t 
every private bank, though, ’at’s got 
that much t’ be taken. ’S a pretty good 
bank, huh?” 

A little murmur, almost of awe, ran 
through the room. Even the justice 
looked closer at this man who bragged 
of the size and stability of the institu- 
tion he had looted. Moran smiled 
proudly. 

“Quite so. Now, Mr. Moran, what 
was your purpose in taking this great 
sum ?” 

Honest John Moran’s eyes roved 
about the crowded room. He smiled 
expansively, leaned forward with an 
effect of taking every one into his con- 
fidence. 

“T’ll t-tell you aw about that,” he 
declared, again with that rough, slur- 
ring drawn. “’S kind of a secret, but 
I don’t mind now. Ever’thing’s fixed 
up; I c’n pay all m’ despositors double 
w’enever I want.” A vague suspiration 
went upon from the crowd; twoscore 
of tired, anxious faces relaxed, bright- 
ened; and John Moran smiled down 
upon them generously. “I got word,” 
he explained, “about a reel-estate prop’- 
sition; very secret. I foun’ out the 
U. S. Shippin’ Board’s gointa dredge 
out Oyster Bay an’ make a harbor there 
f’r all their boats. Goin’ t’ make a whole 
new city out on Long Island; New 
York won't be nothin’ to it! Nossir!” 

He leaned back, drawing a long 
breath, apparently quite oblivious of the 
bitter disappointment written on his au- 
ditors’ faces. “’S reelly m’ own 
scheme,” he _ confided. “Yessir ; 
thought it all out m’self, an’ got them 
fellers t’? come in. Gointa buy up all 
that end o’ Long Island an’ sell it t’ 
the rich fellers. Yessir. Make mil- 
lions—miil-yons outa that; bill-yons, 
like enough. M’ d’pos’ters don’t need 
t’ worry; I'll take care of ’em all w’en 
this deal goes through.” 


“Quite so. Exactly.” Attorney 
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‘row,” he decided. 
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Steinburg’s voice held a note of demure 
triumph, “I think that is all, Mr. Mo- 
ran—unless my learned opponent de- 
sires to cross-examine?” 

The prosecutor shook a chagrined 
head. “View of developments in. the 
case, move appointment of commission 
in lunacy, y’r honor.” 

Judge Gallagher cleared his throat. 
“T will adjourn the case until to-mor- 
“As for a commis- 
sion, I will take that under advisement. 
The rights of this deferidant must be 
safeguarded.” And he turned a strange 
look upon John Moran. 

Back to the Tombs went the defend- 
ant, feeling very well pleased with him- 
self. Beyond a doubt he had acted well. 


Perhaps he. had been indiscreet; per- . 


haps he had said too much about that 
real-estate plan; but it didn’t seem to 
have done any harm. He laughed 
aloud. 

“I c’n be just as crazy as any man 
living!” he said boastfully. 

The guards who walked on either 
side shrank from him, eying him cau- 
tiously as one who might become vio- 
lent. _ . 

“T expect you can, all right,” said one 
dryly. 

Later, three solemn physicians ex- 
amined John Moran; examined him 
ponderously, tapping his knees, flash- 
ing lights in his eyes, asking him all 
manner of questions. They made him 
stand with heels together and eyes shut, 
so that he staggered and would have 
fallen; they made him try with eyes 
shut to touch his nose with a forefin- 
ger—and he laughed uproariously at his 
failures. 

At last they went away, nodding to 
each other, and left him alone. “They 
think I’m crazy, too,” reflected John 
Moran. “Gosh, that feller Bentiron’s 
a smart one! I wonder, now—I c’n 
fool ’em all so easy An’ that tap- 
ping m’ knees, an’ all Say, I bet 
he gimme somepin! Why, o’ course! 


He injected some kinda dope into m’ 
back, that time, ’at makes m’ legs kick 
out like that. Yessir; an’ it fooled 
even these here other doctors. Y’ gotta 
hand it t’ that man Bentiron; he’s a 
wiz! Ain’t it lucky I hired him?” 

He was taken back to the courtroom; 
but the trial seemed about over. No 
one showed any interest. The three 
physicians appeared and made a long- 
winded report, full of unpronounce- 
able words; the judge nodded and dis- 
missed them and turned to the jury. 

“You have heard the evidence, gen- 
tlemen. I instruct you, therefore, to 
bring in a verdict of ‘not guilty by rea- 
son of insanity,’” 

Honest John Moran rose, chuckling. 
“Let’s go, fellers. I gotta date up to 
Matteawan.” 

At peace with all the world John 
Moran rode in a chair car to Beacon, 
New York, with two deputy sheriffs 
at his elbows. He reached the Mattea- 
wan State Hospital and passed through 
its forbidding gafes as cheerfully, per- 
haps, as any man ever did. 

The routine of admission amused him 
mildly; the bath, the examination for 
marks and bruises, the hospital cloth- 
ing furnished in place of his own; all 
these were interesting. An _ interne 
went over his chest and abdomen, tapped 
his knees, flashed a light in his eyes, 
did all those silly things which all the 
other doctors had done; and Honest 
John laughed at it. “You fellers’re 
easy to fool,” he declared. ‘Wonder 
how long it’ll take you t’ find out they 
ain’t nothin’ wrong with me?” For 
now that he had been acquitted he felt 
no further need to pretend. 

And the interne eyed him curiously. 
“Nothing the matter?” he repeated. 
“That’s good. You'll be going home 
soon, then?” 

Moran nodded and _ winked por- 
tentously. “Watch my smoke,” he 
promised. “I ain’t got long t’ stay 
here.” 
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Another physician, older, took him 
next and asked a thousand questions 
which John Moran answered patiently 
and jovially. 

“You ain’t got no rige—eriginal’ty,” 
he averred. ‘Ever’ last one o’ you docs 
asks me the same things.” 

The physician went on, questioning, 
questioning, writing down answers in a 
notebook. “Are you crazy?” he fin- 
ished. 

John Moran winked again. “T’ll tell 
you about that. Y”’ see, they’d of sent 
me up the river right—I’d of got a 
stretch in Sing Sing. Folks didn’t un- 
derstand what I was doin’, makin’ lotsa 
money f’r ’em in reel estate; they 
thought I was crooked. So I hadda pre- 
tend t’ be crazy, ’r go t’ jail. I done 
it ree. good, too; ol’ Doc Bentiron, he 
helped me. Know him?” 

The physician nodded. “So you were 
just faking?” he inquired casually. 
“There was nothing wrong with you?” 

“Huh!” said Honest John Moran. 
“O’ course! Say, do I look like I was 
crazy’ You bet not. Go ahead an’ 
make out y’r papers; I s’pose y’ gotta 
do all that. But hurry it up, willya? 
I wanta get out soon’s I can; y’ see, 
I gotta lota money t’ spend. How 
long’ll I haveta stay? A month ’r 
so?” 

“We'll see how you get on,” answered 
the other vaguely; and with that Mr. 
Moran must be content. 

But even here the time went smoothly 
enough. John Moran learned to sleep 
in a dormitory with twenty-three other 
men, all insane. He learned to humor 
. his mad companions; learned which of 
them were dangerous, and when; 
learned to obey without question, to 
take his place by the wall when a physi- 
cian entered the day room and the at- 
tendant shouted, “chairs!” He learned 
many things and found vast amusement 
in the absurd talk of his fellows. 

One, in particular, was most divert- 
ing. He was a frail, wizen creature 


who boasted that he was the strongest 
man in the world. “I could push that 
wall down and walk out!” he declared ; 
and John Moran laughed. 

“It’s all right t’ be strong, brother,” 
said Honest John; “but they’s easier 
ways t’ get outa here than bustin’ the 
wall down. I ec’n get out w’enever I 
want, because I’m rich!” 

“Rich, are you?” asked an attendant. 
“How much money have you got, Mo- 
ran?” 

“T got—I got a mill-yun dollars—an’ 
before long I’ll have more; lots more!” 

The attendant jeered good-naturedly. 
“Why, Charlie over there’s got twenty 
billions, so he says; and a trunk full of 
diamonds to boot!’ 

Charlie nodded solemnly. “Twenty 
bill-yuns,” he mumbled. “Lotsa money.” 

Queerly, John Moran felt a sudden 
rush of hot anger. “You have not!” 
he bawled. “I bet I’ve got more 
money’n anybody else in the place!” 

Moran’s broad face broke out into a 
mottled flush; his big hands balled into 
fists. He was strangely, unreasonably 
angry. 

“Here, here! Quit it!” The attend- 
ant spoke authoritatively. “You, Mo- 
ran, be good, unless you want to go 
into seclusion.” 

“T wanta get outa here,” said Hon- 
est John. “I can’t waste much more 
time here. I gotta business deal’s gotta 
be seen to right off. I wanta see the 
doctor.” 

“When he makes rounds.” 

So Moran waited, perforce, until ‘he 
might accost the ward physician. When 
at last the physician appeared he called: 
“Say, doc! I wanna talk t’ you.” 

“Well?” 

“T wisht you’d send f’r my doctor t’ 
come up here. You know—Doctor 
Bentiron. I wanna see ’im.” 

The ward physician laughed. “Pro- 
fessor Bentiron! He’s not likely to 
come for your sending.” 
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“He will, too! He’s my doctor; he’s 
gotta lota money o’ mine. Tell ’im I 
gotta see ’im right off, willya?”’ 

The physician shrugged and walked 
away without a reply; but next morn- 
ing he stopped on his way through the 
ward. 

“Oh, Moran! You're in luck. Doc- 
tor Bentiron will be here this after- 
noon; he’s coming up to examine a pa- 
tient for the governor. I’ll tell him 
‘you want to see him.” 

Ex-Alderman Moran waited breath- 
lessly for afternoon. He was suddenly 
conscious of a hot distaste for this 
place; for its rules and routine, its 
lack of privacy, of luxury, its popula- 
tion of drooling lunatics and dull, mat- 
ter-of-fact attendants, who were kindly 
enough but failed to appreciate the im- 
portance of John Moran. 

This was no place for him; he sighed 
for the fleshpots. Was he not a rich 
man’? And so his thoughts dwelt ea- 
gerly upon Doctor Bentiron, who had 
power to procure his discharge. Doctor 
Bentiron had placed him here; and, 
after all, Matteawan was better than 
Sing Sing; but now he wished to de- 
part. Why did his deliverer delay so 
long? He'd better be careful, thought 
ex-Alderman Moran resentfully; he 
didn’t quite realize, perhaps, the power 
of the man he was thwarting! 

And then, at last, the summons came. 
An attendant beckoned. “Here, Moran; 
visitor for you! Wash your face be- 
fore you go out, now! It’s dirty.” 

Honest John Moran followed his 
guide, walking carefully upon wide-set 
feet. He stumbled over the threshold, 
caught himself, and laughed emptily. 
It would soon be over now; he’d soon 
be free again! 

All down the long corridor he 
thought with a pleasant warmth of Doc- 
tor Bentiron. Good old scout, the doc! 
He could be depended on! “I ought to 
do something handsome for him,” re- 
flected John Moran. 
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Then he entered the smal! reception 
room and perceived a gray, stooped 
figure awaiting him. 

John Moran made a stumbling rush, 
hand outstretched. “Hel-lo, doc! 
How’s the boy? Aw-ful glad t’ see 
yuh. I been thinkin’, doc, I’d oughta 
look after you. Don’t you fret now, 
I'll take care of yuh; I'll b-build yuh 
a gran’ big hosh-hospistal all f’r y’rself 
t? run it jus’ like yuh want—see?” 

The alienist fended off his embrace 
with the nonchalant dexterity of long 
practice. “They said you wanted to see 
me, Moran. Is there anything I can 
do?” 

“Anythin’ yuh c’n do?’ Moran’s 
brow furrowed with the effort of 
thought. “Oh! Oh, yah. Say, doc” 
—in a windy whisper—“how ‘bout the 
cush, huh? Aw that money I lef’ with 
yuh?” 

Doctor Bentiron _ stared. The 
money? Why, you must have heard in 
court, didn’t you? I turned it in to 
the district attorney; it went back to 
the bank so that your depositors got 
nearly seventy-five cents on the dollar.” 

Honest John Moran blinked twice 
and swallowed. Then he laughed loud- 
ly, raucously. “Aw, shoot! What's 
the dif'rence? I got plenty more. Y’ 
know, doc, I’m r-rich. I got lotsa 
money, | have—more’n a mill-yun, bill- 
yun doll’rs ’r so? Got lotsa cush; don’ 
need no more. Give yuh a mill-yun ’r 
so, anyways—yuh c’n build yuh a hos- 
hopital, see?” 

The alienist sighed. His long, gray 
eyes were sad. “All right, old man,” 
he said. “Thanks. I appreciate that. . 
And now I'll say good-by; I’ve got to 
get back to the city.” 

He put out a hand in farewell; but 
ex-Alderman Moran checked him. 
“Aw, say, doc! Jus’ a minnit—jus’ a 
minnit ’r so! Lookit, how much longer 
’ve I gotta stick up here, huh? I want 
out! I’m tired o’ this place. ’Ve I 
gotta play crazy any longer?” 
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Doctor Bentiron looked full at him; 
gave him a long stare that was vaguely 
disquieting. John Moran seemed to 
shrink and shrivel beneath it; his mot- 
tled, unhealthy color faded; his eyes 
filled with childish tears; he plucked at 
a twitching lip. 

“Aw, doc!” he pleaded. “Don’t tell 
me I gotta play crazy any longer!” 

Why did the doctor look at him so 
queerly? Why did he wear that curi- 
ous expression, as of vague pity? No 
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need to pity John Moran; he was rich; 
rich and wonderfully strong! 

“Play crazy?” repeated Doctor Bent- 
iron slowly. “Play crazy? Why, Mo- 
ran, haven’t you understood yet? Did 
you think I’d perjure myself for you? 
Why, man, you are crazy. You were 
insane the first time I ever saw you!” 

“Ain’t neither!” replied Honest John 
Moran, and laughed emptily. He he- 
gan to pluck at his fingers. “I’m r-rich 
—worth mill-yuns. Who are you?” 


SAE HME ea: 
YOUTH’S CRIMINAL ACCOMPLISHMENTS AMAZE POLICE 


HILE astounded detectives looked on, nineteen-year-old Leonard Hoffman, 

whom they had arrested on suspicion of robbery, opened a small safe in 

the police headquarters at Newark, New Jersey. Then, to the further amaze- 

ment of the detectives, he picked the locks of several doors with the blade of 

a penknife. The exhibition was staged by young Hoffman to bear out his 

assertion that he had committed eighty robberies with ease in the city within 
eight months. 

When sixteen years old Hoffman was sent to a home for boys because a 
revolver had been found in his possession. Soon after his release he began his 
robberies, the police say Hoffman told them. At the home he used his spare 
time making keys; he had a key for every door of the building. 

After telling of his knowledge of locks Hoffman demonstrated to the de- 
tectives how he could get out of a locked room. With his knife he took the 
pins out of the hinges and then lifted the door from the frame. 

Hoffman has had no education other than that given in a public school, but 
he surprised the police with his knowledge of the different kinds of steel, lock 
manufacture, and firearms. He was able to tell just how far different caliber 
bullets would carry. He told, also, how he had devised a means of lifting the 
glass from windows by removing the putty after heating it. Another boast of 
Hoffman was that he had broken into many garages, taken cars, and, after a 
. night of joy riding, left the cars on a country road. 

Newark detectives declared that Hoffman was the cleverest and youngest 
safe opener and lock picker ever brought before them. 


vu 
KILL TRAIN BANDITS IN TEXAS 


Two of four bandits were shot and killed in an attempted robbery of a Texas 

& Pacific train near Fort Worth, Texas, recently. Having previous knowl- 
edge that the holdup would occur that night, railroad officials had put extra armed 
guards in the mail car. Bill Edwards, a former engineer on the road, who, the 
police think, was the brains of the gang, was one of the men who were killed; 
the other was a man known as “Indian Charlie.” 

Indian Charlie boarded the train at Fort Worth and, a few miles from the 
city, went into the mail car and held up the mail clerk. He threw three pouches 
of mail from the train, and then the detectives, who were hidden in the car, shot 
him as he was bending over the safe. Edwards picked up the three mail sacks 
and tried to escape. He was shot by other members of the posse. The other 
two bandits were in an automobile and escaped. 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


ETER WYVERN desires to break with The Pack, a powerful criminal organization, and Mon- 
crossen, its head, has one of his men leave a blotter, stained with Wyvern's finger prints, in 


the flat where Jacques Vaudreux, a French fence, is murdered. 

Gabrielle, Wyvern’s daughter, who has just learned of her father’s true character, has gone to 
watch the Vaudreux flat, After witnessing the murder, she secs Bob Dennison, the man who is in 
love with her, walk into the room and take charge. She did not know that Dennison is one of 


England's famous detectives. 


Wyvern, after Gabrielle reports to him, leaves London sec retly. He sees in the incident of the 
blotter Moncrossen’s fiendish ingenuity to connect him with the murder, 

Mathilde Duprez, Vaudreux’s partner, arrives from Paris and has an interview with Mon- 
crossen. She sees through the incident of the finger prints—there is a difference of ink—as quickly 
as Dennison, and she learns that Wyvern was in the hotel at the time ef her partner’s murder. 

To get Wyvern to return, Moncrossen decides to kidnap Gabrielle, and he has her taken to his 
house on Canvey Island. While Moncrossen is explaining to Gabrielle and Mathilde Duprez how he 
will “fix’’ Wyvern when he comes to claim Gabrielle, Wyvern, disguised as another man, walks into 


the room. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
INTO THE LIONS’ DEN. 


H?” For a moment Mon- 
crossen was startled. It was 


evident that he had not ex- 

pected Vanterton. He looked 
across at Mathilde, and she nodded. 
“The gentleman may be hungry,” she 
said. 

Moncrossen turned to the man. 
“Bring him right in.” 

Wyvern came into the room, and 
Vanterton’s closest friend might have 
been excused if the make-up deceived 
him. As far as the eye could see, it 
was Vanterton himself who shuffled 
after the servant. 

“Hello, Mr. Moncrossen,” he said in 
a nasal voice. “Better late than never.” 

His eyes had swept round the room, 
as h® spoke, rested for a moment on 
Mathilde and Gabrielle and then passed 
on to the furniture and the big man 
who stood up to greet him. His ex- 
pression had not changed one wit. 

“I’m afraid you’ve had rather a try- 
ing time, Vanterton,” said Moncrossen 
smoothly. “It was unfortunate that 
things should go wrong just at the fin- 
ish,” 


“Yes, but it was lucky I got the right 
slant on the job at the start. Gee! 
When I stepped over the rail at li’l old 
Southampton and found I had made a 
miss, I was sure some rattled. Guess 
the fly cops must have thought I was 
trying to lift the steamer’s smokestack 
the way I hung around.” 

“How did you get my address so 
quickly?” asked Moncrossen. “By the 
way, don’t let me keep you standing 
there. Would you like some dinner” 

“I’ve had something to eat, thanks. 
But a cup of coffee would sure go well. 
I hope you’ll excuse my clothes, ladies.” 

Mathilde smiled at him, and Gabrielle 
shrugged her shoulders. This vulgar, 
slangy man emphasized to~ her the 
coarseness of her surroundings. She 
felt an uncontrollable aversion for him. 

Wyvern pulled a chair to the table 
and accepted a liqueur, black coffee, and 
a long cigar. 

“Your address?” he asked. “When I 
saw I’d drawn a blank at the docks I 
found a hotel and took a room—nice 
quiet place, full of dames recuperating 
their health. Then I took a long drink 
and did some tall thinking. First thing 
I decided was that there had been a 
hitch. I knew my part too well to 
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think I’d come to the wrong place on 
the wrong boat. I started to catalogue 
what might have kept your man away. 
He might have been pinched; he might 
have come by road and been in an auto 
smash ; there might have been a railroad 
accident ; he might have found the cops 
trailin’ him and have steered clear. I 
could think of nothin’ else. I went to 
the depot and asked if there’d bin a 
smash. Put on my best missionary air. 
The boys grinned some and told me 
they hadn’t heard of it. I said I was 
glad, as I'd dreamed there had been, 
and my second cousin was comin’ down 
by the late train. That cleared that 
point. I asked at the depot, because 
a man can be killed on a railroad, even 
without a smash; gettin’ off the train, 
for instance, and things like that. And 
they’d know quicker’n I could find it in 
the papers. That night I got nowhere. 
Next morning I went through the local 
paper for a few days back. Found 
there’d been a mysterious outrage out- 
side the town, and that the man was in 
a hospital. He'd given little informa- 
tion. I took a long chance and went 
and saw him. He was your man, and 
he handed me your number. It was 
easier than it looked.” 

Moncrossen nodded approvingly. 
Vanterton, he thought, was living up to 
the reputation which had preceded him 
and would prove a useful man. 

“What are you going to do, now 
you're here?” he asked. “Do you wish 
to stay in hiding at this house?” 

Wyvern shook his head. “No. I'd 
like to have this place as a headquar- 
ters, but I’m going to travel round a bit. 
I shall drop the old-woman stuff. What 
I propose to do is to be a commercial 
traveler—that’s what you call ’em, don’t 
you? But first I’ve got to go down to 
Southampton and get my baggage. I 
left it there.” 

He said this because he knew that he 
could not leave the real Vanterton in- 
definitely imprisoned in the bungalow at 
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Sandbanks. Already the man had been 
tied up for the whole of that day. Wy- 
vern was perfectly callous as regards 
the American’s suffering, but he did not 
want him to die. The next day he must 
go back. The problem of Vanterton 
was the most serious which Wyvern 
had to face. He knew that Moncrossen, 
in similar circumstances, would have 
murdered the fellow out of hand, but 
he could not bring himself to do this. 

“All right,” assented Moncrossen. 
He leaned over the table, and his face 
was hard. “But I can’t have you run- 
ing backward and forward to and from 
this house. It’s not safe.” 

“It is,” answered Wyvern coolly. 
“Safe as your Bank of England, if the 
trick’s turned properly. You’ve got a 
motor boat, ain’t you?” 

“Yes.” Moncrossen was slightly puz- 
zled. 

“Well, when I come and go from 
here I shall do it at night, in the dark. 
I’ll cross to the other side of the river 
and go up from there. Nobody this 
side need know I’m livin’ here, and no- 
body over there could guess.” 

“It’s a good scheme,” said Mon- 
crossen slowly. “\When are you going 
for your luggage? Is it necessary to 
bring it away at all?” 

“Sure,” answered Wyvern. “There’s 
nothin’ in it, but you never want the 
least query to arise. Guess I’d better 
hit the trail late to-night. I'll be back 
to-morrow evening, and then we can 
settle things properly. I’d like to have 
a sleep, if you don’t mind.” 

“Certainly,” said Moncrossen, and 
turned to Gabrielle. ‘Would you care 
to remain downstairs, Miss Wyvern, or 
do you prefer the seclusion of your 
room? Miss Duprez will be treating 
us to a little music.” 

“T am afraid I do not appreciate your 
company,” said Gabrielle coldly. “I 
will go to my room.” 

“As you wish,” murmured Mon- 
crossen. 
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Wyvern followed her with his eyes 
as she walked from the room, and he 
noted that outside the door a grim- 
looking, middle-aged woman was wait- 
ing to escort her. A quick admiration 
for her courage and a fierce resentment 
against Moncrossen strummed in his 
heart. There would be a reckoning 
yet. He could not guess what that 
reckoning was to be. 

“I'll show you where you can sleep, 
myself,” said Moncrossen. “Will you 
excuse us, Mathilde?” 

“But, certainly,” answered the 
Frenchwoman, inclining her head 
toward Wyvern. “Good night, m’sieu’.” 

“Good night, m’am’selle,” said Wy- 
vern. 

He followed Moncrossen from the 
room, and Gabrielle sat alone, watching 
the smoke coil from her flat cigarette. 

“Vaudreux!” she exclaimed. “That 
girl mentioned Vaudreux. Monsieur 
Moncrossen, there are some _ things 
which I am afraid you will have to ex- 
plain.” Her thoughts reverted to the 
supposed Candy Vanterton, and a little 
frown tightened her perfect eyebrows. 

“He is clever, that one,” she thought. 
“But, if he is all he says he is, why is 
there spirit gum at the edge of his hair, 
behind his left ear? I think he will, 
as these English say, ‘stand watching.’ ” 

She was smiling when Moncrossen 
returned, and she played for him a lilt- 
ing chanson which all the Paris boule- 
vards were humming. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
DISCOVERIES. 

Att day from the front of his bunga- 

low, Dennison had watched the big 
house on Hole Haven, aided by a pair 
of powerful field glasses. He had 
noted that Moncrossen had not left for 
town as usual. In the evening he car- 
ried his investigations farther, and, 
stepping into the long, silent motor boat, 
slipped along and anchored just below 


cautiously toward it. 
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the munitions factory. With him was 
a plain-clothes man who was posing as 
his engineer and general servant. 

Dennison determined to get a look at 
the interior of the house, and, leaving 
his man with the boat, he stepped 
ashore. There was a light in one of 
the big windows. He walked forward 
The house was 
surrounded by little enclosed ground, 
for it did not pretend to be more than 
a gentleman’s boathouse. In a few 
minutes Dennison was over the low 
fence and in the garden. 

He stood still and listened. Watchers 
were stire to be scattered about the 
place, but he did not imagine that their 
vigilance would be impassable. Mon- 
crossen was clever enough to play his 
part naturally and would not make his 
house a stronghold. Dennison. dropped 
to his hands and knees and crawled 
swiftly across the small, perfectly kept 
lawn. He accomplished the journey 
successfully and came to the lighted 
window. 

The blinds were down, but at one 
corner they did not fit exactly to the 
glass, and he could see into the room 
quite clearly. Four people were sitting 
about a dining table, and their identity 
filled him with secret satisfaction. 

Moncrossen was there, big and for- 
midable; the Duprez woman, svelte, 
dashing, dressed in a striking evening 
gown; and Gabrielle—Gabrielle, sitting, 
eating and drinking, listening to their 
talk, apparently unconcerned and much 
at home. .Dennison’s eyes hardened. 
Was it possible that he had been de- 
ceived in the girl, that she was actually, 
as his chief said, a willing and energetic 
member of The Pack? 

Then he looked at the- fourth diner 
and almost cried out with astonish- 
ment. It was Candy Vanterton! The 
man’s description was too well known 
to Dennison for him to have made a 
mistake. In some way The Pack had 
smuggled Vanterton through the cor- 
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don of police and brought him safely 
to Canvey. And then Dennison realized 
an important fact. 

This man Moncrossen must be the 
head of The Pack. It was to his house 
that Vanterton had come, and he was 
entertaining Vanterton at dinner, with 
Mathilde Duprez and Gabrielle Wyvern 
present. The whole thing seemed to be 
revolving round Moncrossen. 

Dennison thrilled with excitement. 
At las€ a definite fact had emerged 
from the fog of his surmisings. He had 
placed his finger right on the heart of 
the whole business. He could not hear 
what was being said in the room, but 
he noted that Vanterton and Mon- 
crossen were the only talkers. At last 
Gabrielle went from the room alone, 
and she was quickly followed by the 
two men. Later Moncrossen came back 
alone, and Mathilde began to play the 
piano. 

Dennison returned to his boat and, 
slipping away from the shore, began to 
ruminate deeply. He knew that he 
should report to his chi¢f what he had 
discovered, but he hesitated to do so be- 
cause of the circumstances under which 
he had found Gabrielle. She had 
seemed a willing guest instead of a pris- 
oner. Yet there was Vanterton! He 
dared not let the man slip through his 
fingers. He decided to spend the night 
watching the house, and told the man 
to run the boat round to the river side 
of it and moor a little above Moncros- 
sen’s private landing stage. 

The night wore on, but still the light 
in the dining room remained, and now 
and again the tinkle of the piano came 
to the ears of the two detectives. At 
last, in the early hours of the morning, 
they saw a lantern dancing on the little 
wooden quay, against which were 
moored Moncrossen’s boats. 

“Somebody taking a river trip, sir,” 
whispered the plain-clothes man. 

“Yes. Can you start your engine 
without much noise?” asked Dennison. 
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“If anybody goes away, I’m going to 
take a chance and follow them. People 
don’t choose the night time for moving 
with no reason, especially to travel by 
water. There’s a railway station at 
Benfleet.” 

The man bent over his engine, and x 
few seconds later a slight trembling of 
the hull told Dennison that the engine 
had been started. From the quay a 
motor Doat shot out into the stream, al- 
most invisible, moving like a- wraith. 
She carried the regulation lights. The 
police boat was in darkness. 

“Let her go,” whispered Dennison, 
and their craft slid round to meet the 
tide. 

The other boat headed for the Kent 
coast, and she carried Peter Wyvern. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


THE BUNGALOW AT SANDBANKS, 


YVERN left Moncrossen’s house 
on Canvey with a distinct feeling 
of disappointment. He had hoped to 
get a word with Gabrielle, and his fail- 
ure to do so had emphasized the enor- 
mous difficulties which attended his 
mission. During his short stay he had 
noticed that at least half a dozen men 
were about the house, and he had felt 
in the atmosphere a hint of the iron 
control which he knew Moncrossen was 
well able to exercise. Gabrielle would 
not have been more of a prisoner in the 
strongest cell in old Newgate. 

Mathilde had puzzled Wyvern until 
he had heard her speak, and then, with 
a little thrill, he realized that she must 
have come from Paris on the business 
of Vaudreux. She was the avenger, 
and she must be looking for himself. 
The irony of having drunk coffee with 
her at the Moncrossen’s table appealed 
to his grim sense of humor. 

Yet, on the whole, he told himself 
that he had done well. He had hood- 
winked Moncrossen completely and es- 
tablished himself as an inmate of the 
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big house. He did not know that, ever 
since he had left the dinner table, 
Mathilde had been puzzling over the 
spirit gum which showed behind his ear. 

The motor boat carried him to the 
Kent coast, beating up the river to the 
Lower Hope Reach and landing him 
below the battery, near to Higham. 
Here he could get a train for London. 

Dennison’s craft hung close, keeping 
the lights of the other boat in view, 
and Dennison stepped ashore a very 
little way above where Wyvern landed. 
“Get back to Canvey,” he said to his 
man. “I'll either come there or com- 
municate with you. Don’t let these fel- 
lows see you.” 

Despite the darkness, it was easy to 
follow Wyvern. He stumbled and 
crashed about, and, by the time he 
reached a road, Dennison was near 
enough to him to be certain of not los- 
ing him. Wyvern tramped on to 
Higham, and from there he caught a 
train. Dennison clung close. 

At Waterloo, Wyvern changed and 
took a train to Southampton, and it was 
at the big London terminus that Denni- 
son got his first look at him since they 
had left Canvey. The man _ was 
changed, and his disguise was wonder- 
ful. !He looked a very kindly old gen- 
tleman. Dennison did not realize that 
he was dressed as he had been when he 
met Vanterton at Southampton Dock. 

Wyvern went right through South- 
ampton to Bournemouth. His tale 
about baggage had been a lie. He had 
some baggage to bring back with him, 
in order to substantiate his story, but 
it was at Southampton station, and not 
at a hotel. 

At Bournemouth he took a seat in a 
jitney bus bound for Sandbanks. 

This move rather nonplused Denni- 
son at first, for he did not care to ride 
in the same vehicle as the man whom 
he thought to be Vanterton. It was not 


likely that Vanterton knew him, but, on 
the other hand, the risk was too great. 
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You never could be certain about the 
extent of an American’s knowledge. 
The bus was drawn up in a side road 
by the County Gates, and in the main 
street was a stand of taxicabs and hack- 
ney autos. Dennison approached the 
driver of one of these latter and, show- 
ing him his identification card, said: 

“You see that jitney bus? I want 
you to start, just before it leaves, and 
keep ahead of it, not behind. Do you 
understand? I suppose you know the 
routes it covers exactly, so that you are 
not likely to take a road which it does 
not follow. I am watching a man who 
is riding in it, and I want to avoid giv- 
ing the impression that I am following. 
Do you think you can manage that?” 

The man: said it would be easy, and 
when the jitney bus started off the 
motor car was just in front of it. The 
driver of the car did his job well. He 
never got out of sight of the bigger 
vehicle, yet he was always far enough 
ahead to avoid the slightest suspicion 
that he was purposely keeping close 
to it. 

Wyvern climbed from the bus before 
it reached the hotel at Sandbanks, which 
was the terminus of its run, and Denni- 
son dropped from his car, round the 
next bend in the road, and told the man 
to wait for him. 

Wyvern struck across the dunes to 
his bungalow, and Dennison followed. 
To his chagrin the detective found that 
he could not get close to the house, for 
it was surrounded by a bare stretch of 
loose sand which offered not the slight- 
est cover. He was obliged to lie hid- 
den in the rough gorse and wait events. 

In the meantime Wyvern reached 
Vanterton and untied him. The Ameti- 
can was almost unconscious. “Water!” 
he gasped. Wyvern handed him a drink 
roughly, and Vanterton, having gulped 
it down, searched his face, hate in his 
eyes. “What’s the game?” he de 
manded. “What’re you givin’ me? Is 
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this Moncrossen’s doing? 
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Wyvern shook his head. “You 
wouldn’t understand if I told you,” he 
said. “I’ve just come down here tp 
give you something to eat and drink 
and tie you up and get away again. I 
hope it will be unnecessary for me to 
visit you any more, but, in that event, 
I can assure you that I shall have made 
ample provision for your release.” 

Vanterton choked. He was weak and 
ill, and he knew he was no physical 
match for Wyvern. “I won’t eat!” he 
declared. 

“All right!” Wyvern shrugged his 
shoulders, and his face was very hard. 
“I don’t mind if you want to starve. 
I’ve risked a lot in comhing here to feed 
you. You won’t get anything more for 
at least twenty-four hours. Do what 
you like; but I’ll make you a conces- 
sion. I’ll put a bowl of clean water by 
your head, and you can dip your face 
in it when you're thirsty. Your gag 
will soak it up, and you'll be able to 
suck it through. If you take my ad- 
vice you'll eat something.” 

Vanterton cursed violently, but he ate 
some food. His hands were shaking 
like leaves. All the accumulated strain 
of his flight and imprisonment was hav- 
ing effect. He finished at last, and Wy- 
vern tied him up scientifically and 
cruelly—the man was as helpless as a 
log. Then, having left a bow] of water 
on the couch beside him, Wyvern 
turned to the door. 


“Good day,” he said. “I expect your 


next visitor will be Moncrossen him- . 


self.” He let himself out and locked 
the door. He would go again to Can- 
vey, he thought, and this time would 
be the last. 

Dennison lay and watched him. His 
first impulse was to follow the man, 
but, after a moment’s consideration, he 
decided it might be better not to do so. 
Vanterton would obviously return to 
Moncrossen’s house in the end, and 
Dennison could easily find him there. 
In the meantime there might be some- 
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thing of interest to be seen in this de- 
serted bungalow. Vanterton had evi- 
dently not taken the trouble to come all 
this way merely for the pleasure of sit- 
ting inside it for half an hour. 

Dennison waited for a quarter of an 
hour after Wyvern had disappeared in 
the direction of the road, and then he 
walked down to the bungalow. The 
door was locked, but, as its fastening 
was of the flimsiest description, he was 
soon able to force it and get inside. He 
looked round. The room in which he 
found himself was untidy and lightly 
and cheaply furnished. The place had 
an air of not having been lived in for 
a considerable time. He stepped across 
to the next room and, in the doorway, 
stood still with surprise. Stretched on 
a couch, tied hand and foot, was a man, 
with a cruel gag strapped about his 
jaws. 

Dennison walked across and cut the 
gag loose; then he cried out with sur- 
prise. He was looking down into the 
face of the man whom he thought had 
just left the bungalow—Candy Vanter- 
ton! 


CHAPTER XXV. 
PREMONITION OF DISASTER. 

ANTERTON lifted himself slowly 
on one elbow. He was still suffer- 
ing from the effects of his long im- 
prisonment and rough handling by Wy- 
vern, but, in this moment of crisis, his 
swift cunning asserted itself sufficiently 
to prevent him betraying himself. He 

did not say a word. 

In the silence Dennison’s mind was 
working rapidly. He was as cunning as 
the crook whom he faced, perhaps more 
so. Vanterton was here, yet Vanterton 
had just left. It was amazing! Fora 
moment he thought that the man who 
had gone might have overpowered Van- 
terton during the half hour in which 
they were in the bungalow together, and 
then left in his stead. But he saw at 
once, by the marks on the man’s cheeks 
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and arms, that he had been bound for 
a long time. 

Obviously the man whom he had 
tracked from Canvey could not be Van- 
terton at all. He was somebody else, 
somebody who wished Moncrossen to 
think that he was Vanterton. There- 
fore Moncrossen was being tricked. He 
had expected Vanterton to come from 
the States to his house, and somebody 
else had come instead, 

Dennison decided to try a long shot 
and first removed the gag. “I’m from 
Moncrossen.” 

Vanterton’s face pushed closer to the 
detective’s. “You ain’t bluffing me, are 
you? How’d you find me? Got a 
smoke on you? Say, untie these in- 
fernal cords!” 

Dennison cut the cords, and, as Van- 
terton stretched himself and lit a ciga- 
rette, he answered his question. 

“Moncrossen had more than one 
watcher waiting for your boat,” he ven- 
tured. “I was the second man.” He 
dared not say too much, for he was still 
in a fog of bewilderment and knew 
nothing on which he could base a credi- 
ble lie. Yet he felt he must discover 
as much as possible from this man. 

“IT see.” Vanterton shot a_ swift 
glance at him. “How’d you come to 
leave me here so long?” 

“T didn’t know what was happening,” 
answered Dennison easily. “At last I 
thought I’d investigate, having seen 
nothing of you.” 

“Hm! What’re you going to do 
now ?” 

“Take you to the house on Canvey 
Island.” Dennison was sure of his 
ground now and spoke with confidence. 

Vanterton’s eyes lighted. The state- 
ment had done much to convince him 
of Dennison’s good faith, for he had 
been told that Canvey was his ultimate 
destination. 

“There’s one thing more,” added 
Dennison slowly. “I don’t quite under- 
stand how you got fixed like this.” 
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Vanterton cleared his throat vi 
ciously. “A guy put one over on me,” 
he said evasively. “But I’ve got his 
number all right, and I'll collect from 
him before I’m through.” 

“How?” Dennison was frankly puz- 
zled, and he did not need to act the part, 
“I thought Belcher was to meet you,” 
He gave a name at random. 

“Belcher, nothing!” replied Vanter- 
ton. “I’d just begun to think this Mon- 
crossen guy was touchin’ the highest 
spots I ever seen, when the whole darn 
layout went bust. I fell for a piece of 
double crossin’ as easily as any rube 
that ever came from the country.” 

“But what happened to Belcher? 
Who was it met you?” 

Vanterton tapped the ash from his 
cigarette and thought for a moment. At 
last he said: “Well, I suppose it won't 
matter if I spill it to you. Anyhow, I 
shall tell Moncrossen for sure. Peter 
Wyvern was the guy who met me.” 

“Wyvern!” Dennison echoed the 
name involuntarily. Peter Wyvern had 


walked past him a short half hour pre- 


vious, and he had let the man go! 
“Half a minute,” he added to Vanter- 
ton. “I want to think about this.” 

“I’m through with thinkin’,” said 
Vanterton. “It’s me for the ugly stuff 
when I see Wyvern again.” — 

Dennison walked to the window. He 
knew Vanterton could not possibly es- 
cape him, even had he wished to do s0, 
for the man was almost incapable of 
walking. 

Wyvern had waylaid Vanterton and 
taken his place in order to call on Mon- 
crossen. That meant he and Mon- 
crossen were not friendly, that he was 
afraid of Moncrossen; otherwise there 
would have been no need for all this 
elaborate trickery. Why? The blotting 
paper came back to Dennison. Some- 
body had “planted” Wyvern. That 
somebody was Moncrossen. Dennison 
decided on it swiftly and surely. Wy- 
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vern and Moncrossen were deadly ene- 
mies instead of confederates. 

But why did Wyvern wish to gain 
admittance to Moncrossen’s house? 
Gabrielle! .The girl was a prisoner! 
Dennison taxed himself with a stupid 
mistake. He had forgotten about that 
notice which The Pack had pinned to 
her bedroom door on the night she had 
vanished. Moncrossen had kidnaped 
her, and he wished somebody to know 
it. So he wrote that notice, being sure 
the newspapers would publish it. The 
man whom he wished to learn the fact 
was Peter Wyvern, and Wyvern had 
read of it, even as Moncrossen had 
planned he should. Now he had gone 
to rescue his daughter, and, in doing so, 
he must be walking into a trap Mon- 
crossen had set for him. 

Dennison’s brain reeled. The intri- 
cacy of it was appalling. How could 
Wyvern hope to deceive for long a man 
of Moncrossen’s caliber? And_ the 
woman Duprez was there, undoubtedly 
to avenge the death of Vaudreux. 

That house at Canvey was a den of 
iniquity, the center of a tangled web of 
scheming, with potential murder as its 
strands. The night might see the whole 
dastardly scheme let loose when Wy- 
vern arrived. And Gabrielle was there, 
helpless, among it. 

Wyvern had gone to rescue Gabrielle 
and, perhaps, settle accounts with Mon- 
crossen; Mathilde Duprez was waiting 
there to kill Wyvern; and Moncrossen 
was sitting like a spider, watching for 
Wyvern to come. 

A dread premonition of disaster 
seized on Dennison. He forgot the 
Yard, forgot his chief, forgot the tre- 
mendous power of the police; he could 
only think that he, and he alone, could 
save Gabrielle from horrors unthink- 
able. He must get to Canvey, get in- 
side that house and bring her away be- 
fore the curtain lifted on the last grim 
drama of all. He swung round on Van- 
terton. 
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“Vanterton!” he exclaimed, and his 
voice had a steelly ring in it which 
made the crook start, “I must tell you 
that I am an officer of the English po- 
lice, and I am going to arrest you. It 
is my duty to warn you that I shall 
note anything you say, and that it may 
be used as evidence against you. Stand 
up!” 

3ut Vanterton, after one brief, in- 
credulous stare, collapsed, sobbing, on 
to the couch. This was the last straw, 
and it had broken his spirit completely. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
MATHILDE 


M ONCROSSEN pushed over the 

tiller, he and Mathilde ducked 
under the swinging boom, and the cut- 
ter came over to the wind and headed 
for the landing stage below the house 
on Canvey Island. 

It was the morning when Dennison 
had discovered Vanterton in the bunga- 
low at Sandbanks, and a bright sun was 
making the river estuary beautiful with 
the gleam of silvery water and the lush 
green of the banks. The brown, pic- 
turesque patches of barge sails showed 
over against the Kentish coast, and, far 
away in the distance, Southend could 
be seen, spread about the water’s edge, 
basking in the warmth. 

“T cannot understand,” said Mon- 
crossen slowly, “why Wyvern has not 
come.” 

Mathilde trailed her hand in 
water, and she did not answer. 

“Ts it possible that he got out of the 
country and cannot return? Also— 
where is the Venetian Collection? Wy- 
vern has made no effort to dispose of, 
it.” . 

Mathilde looked up. “Wyvern would 
have it?” she asked. 
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“Who else?” asked Moncrossen 
steadily. 

“Ah!” Mathilde shrugged her shoul- 
ders. 
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Moncrossen eased the mainsail me- 
chanically. Why had Mathilde asked 
that question? Surely she did not 
doubt, surely she was not beginning to 
suspect him of being the cause of Vau- 
dreux’s death? If so He stared 
at her, as she bent again to the water, 
hér beautiful head and neck showing in 
perfect profile against the sun’s reflec- 
tion on the waves, and his eyes were 
cold. Mathilde looked round again 
suddenly and caught the expression on 
his face. 

“Something disturbs you,” she said 
softly. 

Moncrossen laughed quietly. “‘Noth- 
ing ever disturbs me, my dear.” 

They were silent again. Moncrossen 
was uneasy. Never before had he 
failed to see into the future as he was 
failing at that moment. -He was be- 
ginning to feel himself hemmed about 
with unseen workings, and fear was 
creeping into his life. But this woman, 
Mathilde, if she dared The soft- 
ness of her lips, the beauty of her— 
should not save her. She had yet to 
find how ruthless he could be if driven 
to the last extremity. 

“Tf Wyvern does not come,” said 
Mathilde at last, “is it that you will let 
the girl go?” 

“T am not a fool,” answered Mon- 
crossen. 

“She is, of course, very beautiful,” 
reflected Mathilde. 

Moncrossen sneered. “Beauty comes 
only after my own welfare. I was 
thinking of my safety.” 

Mathilde allowed the water to trickle 
between her fingers, watching its jew- 
eled drops with the eyes of a child. She 
realized that a gulf had suddenly 
yawned between herself and this man. 
He no longer trusted her, was no 








longer under the spell of her beauty. 
He was beginning to think that she sus- 
pected him, and, his instinct warning 
him that he stood in danger which he 
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could not define, he was rapidly be- 
coming desperate. 

Moncrossen steered the boat with the 
skill of a master yachtsman and sat 
silent. Mathilde lay against the side 
and allowed her thoughts to run on. 
Vanterton—Wyvern! She wondered 
why the two names came into her head 
at once. And then she remembered the 
spirit gum behind Vanterton’s ear, and, 
as clear as if a lightning flash had split 
the darkness of her ignorance, she saw 
the whole thing: Candy Vanterton was 
Peter Wyvern! 

It explained the curious delay in 
Vanterton’s arrival, the waylaying of 
the man sent to meet him. Why had 
Moncrossen not guessed it? 

“Hendrik!” She turned her face to 
him, but he glared at her. 

“T was thinking. Why do you inter- 
rupt?” he asked. 

She shrugged her shoulders. “I am 
sorry,’ she murmured, and her lips 
closed tightly. Moncrossen had had his 
chance. 

In silence they finished the journey 
to the landing stage, and Mathilde 
walked up to the house alone, leaving 
Moncrossen to see to the mooring of 
the cutter. She went upstairs to her 
room, which was opposite Gabrielle’s. 
As she passed the locked door, which 
imprisoned the girl, she heard a sound 
of quiet sobbing. A hard smile curled 
her lips; Mathilde had forgotten what 
tears were like. Even when they told 
her of the death of Vaudreux she had 
heard it with dry eyes, yet it had broken 
her heart. 

She turned the handle of her own 
door. Except for the sobbing, the house 
was as quict as death. On it seemed 
to rest the mantle of tragedy. Mathilde 
felt a little chill at her heart. “It is like 
a tomb—this place!” she exclaimed. 

She went in, the perfume of attar of 
roses, which always hung subtly about 
her clothing, filling the air. Going to 
her traveling trunk she opened it. Ly- 
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ing under a carelessly folded heap of 
silks, strangely incongruous, was a 
blue-black automatic. Mathilde exam- 
ined its action with care and saw that 
a clip of cartridges was in its squat butt. 
“There will be work for you to-night, 
mon ami,” she murmured and dropped 
the gun back among the silks. It rested 
there, like a snake among flowers. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
“T AM YOUR FATHER.” 
PETER WYVERN went straight 
from Bournemouth to Southamp- 
ton and collected his baggage. Having 
found a room in a hotel, he ordered 
some food and opened one of his 
trunks, taking from it the little bag 
which Gabrielle had snatched from 
Peeky Lynn on the night Vaudreux 
was murdered. 

Wyvern emptied all the jewels into 
a stout cigar box, as if they were mar- 
bles, instead of a cascade of priceless 
gems. Then he fastened the box, 
wrapped it about with brown paper, 
and tied it up. He addressed it to the 
commissioner of police at Scotland 
Yard and inserted a note between the 
brown paper and the box. The note 
read: 

Where you and your people have failed, I 
have succeeded. Accept the Venctian Col- 
lection as a mark of my admiration and 
esteem. There are still some things you 
might learn even from PETER WYVERN. 

He dispatched the box by parcel post, 
unregistered—a quarter of a million 
dollars’ worth of jewels traveling like a 
box of apples. Then he caught the Lon- 
don express. 

He came to Canvey with the sunset, 
and Moncrossen’s house was bathed in 
red. It seemed like an omen. Mon- 
crossen greeted him in the hallway. 
Having given instructions for his bag- 
gage to be carried to his room, Wyvern 
followed the master of The Pack into 
the dining room. 


“Well,” said Moncrossen. “You're 
clear now, eh? And ready to start?” 

“Yep.” Wyvern hesitated. “You've 
got a fine place here.” 

“Fairish.” 

“Two swell dames, them two who 
was with you last night. That one who 
said nothing was a beaut. What’s her 
name ?”’ 

Moncrossen shot a quick glance at 
him. “She’s a girl I’m holding,” he 
said evasively. “Matter of business.” 

Wyvern nodded, and there was a leer 
on his face. “Good business, too! My, 
ain’t I tired!” 

“You'd better get to bed early. By 
the way, why didn’t you come back 
after dark, as arranged? Didn’t you 
know I’ve got a couple of men in a 
motor boat waiting for you in the 
Lower Hope?” 

“T guess I know when it’s safe to 
take a chance,” protested Wyvern. “I 
was so weary I could have gone to sleep 
on a line. Won't hurt them boobs to 
hang around a bit. They'll come in 
later on, when I don’t turn up.” 

“That’s just it—they won't,” replied 
Moncrossen. “I told them to wait, and 
they’ll wait.” 

“Sorry,” murmured Wyvern. He 
had foreseen this, and he was much re- 
lieved to find that the garrison of the 
house was reduced by two, as he had 
planned that it should be. 

They had dinner later, and once more 
Wyvern sat within a few feet of Gabri- 
elle and watched her eat in tortured 
silence. Mathilde was strangely quiet, 
and he and Moncrossen were mainly re- 
sponsible for the conversation. Wyvern 
felt a tension in the atmosphere, which 
he had not noticed during his previous 
visit, as if a storm brooded and, at any 
moment, might break. 

As before, Gabrielle retired early to 
her room, and Wyvern followed imme- 
diately after her. He was tired, for he 
had had little sleep during the previous 
twenty-four hours, but, though he pre- 
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tended to be almost asleep during the 
latter part of the meal, his brain was 
very alert. 

Mathilde played the piano to Mon- 
crossen, but there was no verve in her 
execution, and both he and she soon 
tired of it. “I am going to bed,” she 
announced at last. “There have been 
too many late nights for me. I shall 
Icok old. Good night, Hendrik!” 

“Good night!’ Moncrossen’s voice 
was hard. She slipped from the room 
_and went upstairs. She left her door 
open a few inches, instead of closing it 
as usual. Opening the traveling trunk 
again, she took out the pistol. It was 
the preliminary act in the night’s trag- 
edy. 

One by one the lights went out in 
the great house, until only one room 
was illuminated. Here Moncrossen sat 
alone, busy with his thoughts, planning, 
scheming, striving to read the lines in 
this matter which had hitherto been un- 
intelligible to him. 

Upstairs Peter Wyvern bided his 
time. At last, when the big grand- 
father’s clock in the hall was proclaim- 
ing the half hour after midnight, Wy- 
vern decided that it would be safe for 
him to act. He stole from his room 
into the corridor. The silence was in- 
tense, and the blackness of the passage- 
way was as heavy as a blanket. He 
moved along slowly and carefully, his 
sensitive fingers brushing lightly against 
the wall as he walked. 

He knew Gabrielle’s room, for he had 
placed it by a process of elimination. 
Wyvern knew that the door would be 
locked, and he chuckled as he thought 
of it. The fastening of an interior 
house door was as nothing to a man 
who had defied all the arts of the great- 
est safe makers in the world. The maid 
might sleep in the room, and, in that 
case, things would be awkward. But, 
while he considered the event unlikely, 
Wyvern realized that he must risk it. 

He reached the door and paused, lis- 
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tening intently. No sound came to his 
ears. Despite the fact that Moncrossen 
had not yet retired, the big house was 
very still. Wyvern thought Moncrossen 
had gone to bed. 

He felt in his pocket and produced 
the bunch of skeleton keys which had 
been at once the admiration and envy 
of all the world of crookdom, and fin- 
gered for the keyhole. The keys made 
the slightest jangle as he held them, and 
behind him Mathilde’s door opened an 
inch. Wyvern found the keyhole and 
tried a key. The first one was success- 
ful, for the lock was of the simplest 
pattern, and his keys the last word in 
scientific design. 

He slid into the room and closed the 
door behind him. He did not stop to 
lock it. From his pocket he took an 
electric torch, and, shading its bulb with 
his hand, he snapped on the current. 
One glance was sufficient to show him 
that the room possessed no window, 
but only a skylight high up in the ceil- 
ing. It would be safe to use his light. 
He removed his hand, and a white ray 
stabbed toward the bed. 

Gabrielle was asleep, one arm flung 
wide, her hair spread about the pillow 
in silken glory. Wyvern stood and 
gazed down at her; in those few mo- 
ments he drank deep of the cup of bit- 
ter remorse, for he knew that it was he, 
and he alone, who had brought her to 
this pass. Then he put his hand tightly 
over her mouth. 

She started up, her cry choked to 
silence, and Wyvern bent his head close 
to her ear. “Quiet, Gabrielle! I had to 
hold your lips in case you cried out. I 
am your father!” He spoke in his natu- 
ral voice and knew at once that Gabri- 
elle had recognized him. 

She pushed his hand from her face. 
“Father!” That was all she could say, 
but she clutched his hand in both of 
hers, in an abandon of relief and fear, 
and he felt her tears dropping on his 
fingers. 
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“Listen!” he said softly and evenly. 
He knew she could not see him dis- 
tinctly, and he wished her to under- 
stand exactly who he was supposed to 
be. “I am the man you think is Van- 
terton. I want you to get up and dress 
as quickly as possible, and we will get 
away from here at once. I have marked 
where Moncrossen keeps his big motor 
boat, and I have so arranged things 
that the smaller one is away up the 
river, apparently waiting for me. Do 
you think your nerves are equal to itr” 
He felt her stiffen, and he knew she 
was summoning all her resolution. 

“T am ready for anything, father. 
Don’t leave me while I dress, will you. 
You can put out your light. I can find 
my things in the dark.” She slid from 
the bed, and, as she did so, the lamps 
in the ceiling clicked to life, and a blaze 
of light filled the room. 

Gabrielle shrank back with a cry 
against the bed, and a hoarse oath 
Standing 


passed the lips of Wyvern. 
with her back against the door, fully 
dressed, with a gun held low against 


her skirt, was Mathilde Duprez. With 
her disengaged hand she shut the door 
behind her and smiled ironically. “It 
is a pleasant evening, Mr. Peter Wy- 
vern!” she said softly. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
MATHILDE IS CONVINCED. 


HERE was silence in the room. 
Peter Wyvern looked from Gabri- 
elle to Mathilde and back again; Gabri- 
elle stood in her night robe, leaning 
against the bed, one hand stretched out, 
clutching the rail; Mathilde reclined 
against the door, an ironic smile on her 
beautiful face, the automatic held very 
steady against her skirt. 

It was Mathilde who broke the si- 
lence for the second time. “This is 
most unfortunate—for you.” 

Gabrielle straightened herself. “You 
have come after my father?” she asked. 
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Mathilde’s white shoulders lifted in 
a shrug. 

“T must always remember Vaudreux,” 
she answered. 

“My father had nothing to do with 
his death,” protested Gabrielle. 

Mathilde stared at her, looked at 
Wyvern, and then once more fixed her 
eyes on Gabrielle’s face. At another 
time such a denial would have drawn 
from her an expression of contemptu- 
ous disbelief, but now she was filled 
with doubts. There were many things 
which her agile brain had found in- 
explicable since she had landed in Eng- 
land; and, in her generous way, she 
liked Gabrielle. The girl had not told 
Moncrossen of her visit to the Magnifi- 
cent. 

“There is a lot to believe in that, 
ma’m’selle,” she said quietly. 

“But it is true!” declared Gabrielle. 

Mathilde lifted her hand. “More 
quiet, please. This is not a hall. You 
do not make a speech. Besides, there 
are others who might hear.” 

Wyvern’s lips opened a little with 
surprise. He realized at once that the 
Frenchwoman more than half believed 
that he had not been guilty of Vau- 
dreux’s murder, and he began to hope 
that, instead of an enemy, they had se- 
cured a powerful and unscrupulous 
friend. 

“T will tell you about Vaudreux,” 
said Gabrielle quietly, “if you care to 
hear.” 

“Go on.” Mathilde was tensely 
watchful. She did not mean that the 
story should cover up an aggressive 
movement on the part of Wyvern. 

“Perhaps Moncrossen has spoken of 
the Venetian Collection and the fact 
that it has disappeared?. He would, of 
course, say that my father had it.” 

Mathilde nodded. 

“The person who took the jewels 
away from Vaudreux’s flat was myself, 
and I saw the murder committed.” 

“You! Saw Jacques ” Mathilde’s 
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breath came sharply, and she was visi- 
bly agitated. “But—go on!” she added 
in a quieter tone. 

Gabrielle related how her father had 
wished to leave The Pack, and the in- 
cident of the marked blotting paper, 
and how she had gone to recover it, 
finishing with a detailed description of 
the happenings at the flat in Kedley 
Street, on the night Vaudreux met his 
death. 

“And what happened to the jewels?” 
asked Mathilde at the end of the story. 

Wyvern spoke for the first time. “I 
took them with me. It was my inten- 
tion never to be heard of again, to even 
cut myself off from my daughter. I 
knew that if I did that I should be 
eventually without funds, so I took the 
jewels to provide me with some money. 
My idea was to sell some and return 
the rest; but, at this moment, the jewels 
are on their way to the chief commis- 
sioner at Scotland Yard.” 

Mathilde laughed deeply. “You have 
a sense of humor, monsieur.” She 
turned to Gabrielle. “And do you ex- 
pect me to believe all this tale?” she 
asked. “It is like fiction.” 

“Vet it is fact,’ answered Gabrielle 
quietly. She searched Mathilde’s face. 
“And you know it, ma’m’selle,’ she 
added. 

Mathilde hesitated before she replied. 
Despite the improbability of the story, 
it had in its recital the ring of truth. 
In her acquaintance with Moncrossen 
she had come to see that he was a man 
of tortuous mind and devilish brutality ; 
one who would stop at nothing to attain 
his ends, or to injure those he hated. 

After what seemed to Wyvern and 
Gabrielle an eternity of silence, during 
which the wicked gun muzzle domi- 
nated and overawed them, Mathilde 
gave her answer. “I believe you, ma’m’- 
selle. You are not a liar—it is in your 
face. I think you had better dress. 


That is a pretty gown you have on, but 
hardly suitable for the night air. 


I will 
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switch out the lights, and, when you are 
ready, let me know and I will turn 
them up again.” She clicked the wall 
switch behind her, and in the opaque 
blackness, which descended on the 
room, only the rustle of Gabrielle’s gar- 
ments could be heard. At last the girl 
said: “I am ready.” 

Mathilde turned on the lights, and at 
the same moment the door opened be- 
hind her. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


MONCROSSEN PLAYS FOR SAFETY. 


FTER Mathilde had retired, Mon- 
crossen sat alone by the uncur- 
tained windows of the drawing-room 
and thought the whole thing out. One 
fact stood up among the chaos of his 
surmisings, rocklike, established, and 
that was that Mathilde suspected him. 
It had always been an axiom with Mon- 
crossen that, while a woman may be 
able to conceal the fact that she loves, 
it is imposstble for her to hide her 
hatred. And Mathilde hated him. 
There could be only one reason for 
that hatred, and that was that she had 
come to think him responsible for the 
death of Vaudreux. Ever since she had 
arrived in England he had treated her 
well, spent money on her as if it were 
water poured from a jug. Such a 
woman as Mathilde was prepared to 
love in return for such treatment; yet 
she hated. So it was obvious that she 
suspected him. And Mathilde, suspect- 
ing, perhaps knowing, was as danger- 
ous as a cobra which had been trodden 
on, and as swift to strike. 

Moncrossen almost shuddered as he 
pictured her. She would be a fiend, 
that woman, if once she started. There 
was only one thing to do—prevent her 
starting. He decided it quite calmly and 
logically. If one trod on a cobra, as 
he had already thought, and it turned to 
strike, one would kill it as quickly as 
possible. He had trodden on a cobra— 
that was all. 
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And Gabrielle? If he killed Mathilde 
he might find it necessary to run. So 
Wyvern would not find him at home 
when he came. Also—Gabrielle was a 
beautiful woman. 

There was always the long motor 
boat constantly provisioned for a three- 
days’ voyage, with food and drink for 
four persons, built for traveling at sea, 
hurricane-decked, fitted with compass, 
provided with charts; she was as fast 
as anything that rode the seas. 

Moncrossen walked over to the wall 
safe which was hidden behind a pic- 
ture by Rembrandt. He unfastened the 
safe and extracted the contents. They 
consisted of half a dozen parcels, tied 
neatly and labeled, and in each parcel 
were the choicest jewels which had 
fallen into the hands of The Pack. 
Moncrossen had stored these against 
any such emergency as had now arisen. 
He dropped them into the side pockets 
of his jacket, as if they were packets 
of tobacco. 

Then he examined his gun. It was 
a swift-acting, deadly thing, with the 
rapidity of fire of a machine gun. In 
the accurate hands of Moncrossen it 
carried death in every cartridge. He 
ran over the action, threw off the safety 
catch and slipped the gun up his sleeve. 
Then he went from the room and stole 
up the stairs. 

The house was quiet. Behind him he 
could hear the ponderous tick of the 
big grandfather’s clock. From out on 
the marshes, through the open windows 
of the drawing-room, came the mourn- 
ful cry of a sea gull, speaking of the 
waste and desolation beyond the con- 
fines of the garden, 

He reached the corridor in which 
Mathilde’s room was situated and stole 
along it. Unlike Wyvern, he had no 
need to feel the wall with his hand. 
This was his own house, and he knew 
it, every inch. The door of Mathilde’s 
room was open! Moncrossen stood 
very still and glanced across to Gabri- 
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elle’s door. It was shut tight, and the 
room beyond was apparently in dark- 
ness, for no light showed under the 
door. 

Why had Mathilde left her door 
open? He slipped into the room and 
listened. No sound of breathing 
reached his ears. If the woman was 
asleep, she sJept remarkably quietly. He 
took his gun from his pocket and 
thumbed its well-oiled mechanism. 
Then he stretched out his hand and 
switched on the light. The room was 
empty! 

Moncrosser stood aghast at the dis- 
covery. The bed had not been slept 
in, and it was evident that Mathilde had 
not undressed, for none of her clothing 
was lying about. She had come up- 
stairs, presumably to go to bed, but, in- 
stead, she had gone—— Where? 

The possibilities born of the query 
brought the perspiration to Moncros- 
sen’s forehead. Had he delayed scotch- 
ing this snake in his bosom until too 
late? Was Mathilde looking for him? 
Was she about the house? Had she 
run away? Was she hiding in this 
room, with a gun in her hand, mock- 
ing him? 

The thought stirred panic in Mon- 
crossen’s heart. With a convulsive 
movement he snapped out the light and 
dived headlong beside the bed. Only 
his own movements disturbed the si- 
lence. 

The panic deepened to something 
more deadly, a chill, lasting fear. He 
was up against the unknown. He had 
come up to do murder, and, callous as 
he was, the determination had already 
strained his nerves, so that, when he 
found his proposed victim gone, he felt 
like crying aloud. For some moments 
he sprawled like an ungainly spider be- 
side the bed, while he stilled his racing 
pulses and gathered his courage. 

At last he got to his feet. His old 
cold self was beginning to regain the 
ascendancy, and he determined to act 
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boldly. He turned on the light and 
strode to the wardrobe. His fingers 
trembled on the gun trigger. With a 
quick snatch he tore the door open. The 
wardrobe was empty, save for Ma- 
thilde’s multitudinous gowns and 
dresses. He rummaged among these 
with frantic, clutching fingers, but only 
the softness of the fabrics greeted him. 
They hid nobody. He turned round 
slowly. The mystery of it baffled him, 
and Moncrossen, a manufacturer of 
mysteries, hated to be baffled. 

He walked over to the window. Now 
that he was satisfied Mathilde was not 
in the room his movements were de- 
liberate and cool. He found the win- 
dow open at the top, as Mathilde always 
had it when she slept, and he decided 
she had not escaped through it. A per- 
son hurrying to get away from a room 
does not stand on the window ledge to 
rearrange the window. And, had Ma- 
thilde gone that way, she must have 
lifted the window from the bottom. 

That meant she was still in the house, 
for the hall was guarded. He suddenly 
thought of the drawing-room. He had 
been so confident that nobody would at- 
tempt to come or go, that he had left 
the windows wide open to the water. 
He must go and shut them. He stepped 
from the room and stopped dead in his 
stride. 

Under Gabrielle’s door a_ yellow 
streak of light was showing! 

There was nothing suspicious in that. 
The girl might have switched on the 
light to read. During the restless hours 
of her captivity she had often done so, 
But now Moncrossen was charged with 
suspicion. He saw a dangerous signifi- 
cance in every chance occurrence. So 
he stood very still and listened. The 
murmur of voices reached his ears. 
He heard more than one person speak- 
ing—one of them a man! 

It decided him. With”one quiet 
stride he crossed the corridor and laid 
his great fingers round the doorknob. 


It was more than likely that the door 
would be unlocked if people other than 
Gabrielle were inside the room. Details, 
such as relocking a door, were apt to be 
overlooked by anybody engaged in a 
hazardous and time-pressed business. 

With a quick twist Moncrossen 
pulled back the catch and thrust the 
door open. Somebody, who had been 
leaning against it, went staggering from 
the force of his thrust, and he stepped 
into the room. His gun was held at 
elbow level. One quick glance was 
enough. 

There was Gabrielle, dressed for 
walking; Vanterton, and Mathilde— 
Mathilde with an automatic dangling in 
her pretty hand, an expression of cha- 
grined astonishment on her pretty face. 

“Drop that gun!” 

Moncrossen barked the order, and 
Mathilde released her weapon. It fell 
with a soft thud to the pile carpet. 
Moncrossen switched his pistol round 
so that it covered Wyvern. 

“Put your hands behind your neck, 
Vanterton, and clasp your fingers. So! 
You other two will stand quite still. 
That’s right. Now we can talk. At the 
first movement of any one of you I 
shall shoot.” 

His voice was as hard and cold as 
steel, and his tiny eyes blazed with a 
dreadful savagery. His whole vast body 
radiated an arrogant, dominant threat. 

“Now then!” He spoke to Gabrielle. 
“Where do you think you are going?” 

Gabrielle tried to speak. She was 
conscious of a deadly fear which robbed 
her of all powers of thought. Her one 
desire was to sit down before she col- 
lapsed. “I—TI was just dressed.” 

She knew the reply was totally in- 
adequate, foolish, but she could find no 
other words to speak. It was only after 
a struggle that she added: “May I sit 
down ?” 

Moncrossen stabbed a hard glance at 
her and saw her agitation and threat- 
ening faintness. He nodded curtly. 
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“The bed’s behind you. Sit on that 
and keep both your hands on your 
knees, in sight of me. That’s right.” 

He was puzzled. He still thought 
Wyvern was Vanterton, and he could 
not account for the man’s being in 
Gabrielle’s room. Also, Mathilde had 
had a gun in her hand when he had 
entered. Why should she be armed? 

He suddenly remembered that Van- 
terton had remarked on the beauty of 
Gabrielle, and he wondered if he had 
tried to speak with her privately. He 
might have enlisted the aid of Mathilde, 
playing on the fact that the French- 
woman might be jealous of Gabrielle’s 
influence over himself. 

But Moncrossen crushed the idea at 
once. Mathilde would never be jealous 
in connection with him. She hated him. 
He was convinced of it. There was 
some deeper, stronger reason why these 
two had come to Gabrielle’s room. 

Escape! They had come to help the 
girl: escape! That was why she was 
dressed in walking costume! He swung 
savagely toward Mathilde. “What are 
you doing in here?” 

Mathilde looked round at Wyvern 
and Gabrielle. There was a warning in 
her eyes which they saw at once. Mon- 
crossen saw it also, and he prepared 
himself to hear a lie. 

Gabrielle, sitting on the edge of the 
bed, her hands spread on her knees, 
strove to retain her senses. One 
thought drummed in her head, one 
fear: that Moncrossen would discover 
the real identity of the man he thought 
was Vanterton. If he did that, she 
knew what the inevitable end must be. 

Mathilde took a step nearer to Mon- 
crossen. “I was reading,” she said 
quietly. “There is a little book, so in- 
teresting, you lent me. You will re- 
member it.” 

Moncrossen nodded 
The woman was wasting time. 
knew she was trying to think. 

“T was lying so quiet on my bed, 


impatiently. 
He 
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when I heard a noise.” Moncrossen 
smiled sardonically. He had just been 
looking at Mathilde’s bed, and it was 
undisturbed. She should have thought 
of the possibility of his visiting her 


room before coming into this one. “I 
got up and took my gun. One does 
well to go armed at night. I slipped 


to my door and saw this man, Vanter- 
ton, picking Miss Wyvern’s lock. I 
watched him; he stole in. I heard her 
give a little cry, and so I came across. 
It seems that he had come to assist her 
escape. Of course I held them up. 
You came in just when I was covering 
them with my gun.” 

Mathilde measured the distance to 
her pistol, lying on the carpet. She was 
hoping that her story would turn Mon- 
crossen’s wrath on Wyvern, when she 
might have a chance to snatch her 
weapon and fire at him. She was a 
good shot. 

“And this is the truth?” 
crossen slowly. 

“But, yes!” Mathilde’s 
study in innocent candor. 
should monsieur expect ?” 

“Lies!” said Moncrossen. He turned 
to Wyvern. “And what have you to 
say?” 

“Guess the dame’s spilt the beans all 
right,” answered Wyvern carelessly. 
“It’s the straight goods she’s handed 
you.” 

“T see.” Moncrossen’s eyes did not 
waver from Wyvern’s face. “Well!” 
He raised his voice to a sharp, ringing 
command. “Gabrielle Wyvern, put up 
your hands. I’m going to shoot you!” 

Mathilde said nothing. Only her eyes 
gleamed and remained fixed on the gun. 
She cared nothing for these Wyverns, 
but only to have her revenge on Mon- 
crossen, and she knew, in the moment 
of his shot at Gabrielle, she would be 
able to snatch her weapon and use it. 

3ut Peter Wyvern, even as Gabrielle 
shrank back, exclaimed in his natural 


ed 


voice: “By Heaven, no! 


asked Mon- 


face was a 
“What else 





ee 
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Moncrossen laughed aloud. “I had a 
suspicion when I stepped into the 
room,” he said. “Do you remember the 
story of Solomon and the two women 
who both claimed the same child? Peter 
Wyvern, you and I are going to settle 
our account, once and for all!” 

Mathilde stooped for her gun, 
spurred by the urgency of the moment, 
and Moncrossen’s great left fist came 
round like a hammer. It took her in 
the chest, and she fell, moaning, back 
across a chair. 

“Now, Peter Wyvern!” The gun 
leaped to the level of Wyvern’s eyes! 


CHAPTER XXX. 
DENNISON ARRIVES. 
DENNISON, after handing Vanter- 


ton over to the police at Bourne- 
mouth and instructing them to keep the 
man’s capture a secret for at least 
twenty-four hours, went for a train to 
London, only to find that he had a con- 
siderable time to wait. Ultimately he 
caught a slow train and thus arrived in 
the city many hours after Wyvern. 

It was late when he crossed from 
Benfleet to Canvey. He hurried across 
the island and came to his bungalow, 
where he found his man waiting with 
the big motor boat, filled and ready to 
start at any moment. 

“T was wondering what had _ hap- 
pened to you, sir. Have you had any 


luck?” 
“Yes.” Dennison was _ feverishly 
anxious. “I’ve made an astonishing 


capture, and I think I’m going to make 
a few more. We're running round to 
the house on Hole Haven. I want to 
get inside it to-night. Will you stand 


off, just above the landing stage? If 
you hear an alarm, chance it and run 
in, because I may be in danger. Do 
you know that missing girl, Miss Wy- 
vern, is in there?” 

The plain-clothes man whistled softly 
and then eyed Dennison curiously. He 


had begun to connect Dennison’s un- 
usual excitement with Gabrielle’s im- 
prisonment in the house. 

The long motor boat swung away, 
and, as she went, Dennison examined 
his gun. He told himself he might need 
it that night. He changed his boots for 
rubber-soled shoes. 

The man put him ashore above Mon- 
crossen’s house, and he stole down 
toward it. As before, he found it un- 
guarded and marveled at the colossal 
coolness of Moncrossen. It was on a 
par with all that they had ever learned 
of The Pack that its headquarters 
should be open to the four winds of in- 
quiry. Lesser criminals would have 
made their rallying point a fortress, 
ringed about by spies and sentinels. 
Moncrossen was too clever for that. 

Yet Dennison knew that in the house 
itself must lurk the deadliest of danger. 
He slipped over the low fence and 
found himself on the well-kept tennis 
lawn. In front of him lay the house, 
silent and dark, except for one win- 
dow. Dennison sprawled on his stom- 
ach and watched. 

Through the lighted window he could 
see plainly into the room. Moncrossen 
was there alone, and he appeared to be 
deep in thought. His great face was 
set and hard, strangely white in the 
glare of the electric light, and his brows 
were knit heavily. He looked a man 
up against the problem of his life. 

Dennison did not realize, as he 
watched him, that Moncrossen was 
even then planning the murder of Ma- 
thilde Duprez. 

It seemed an eternity to Dennison 
that he lay among the rhododendrons 
on the edge of the lawn and watched 
Moncrossen. He knew he dared make 
no attempt to enter the house until 
Moncrossen had retired. Moncrossen, 
awake, was too dangerous to trifle with. 

At last the big man moved. He got 
from his chair and walked across to 
a picture which Dennison could see 
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quite clearly. He swung this picture 
to one side and revealed the round shut- 
ter of a wall safe which he opened. 
From the safe he took sundry packets 
and dropped them into his pocket. Then 
he closed the door, gave the combina- 
tion handle a twirl and straightened the 
picture. 

His next moment stiffened Dennison 
to tense alertness. From his pocket he 
took a gun, examined it carefully, 
opened its magazine and, having ascer- 
tained that it was fully loaded, slipped 
it up his sleeve. He walked from the 
room, switching out the light as he 
went. 

The detective lay still, his brain work- 
ing at lightning speed. Murder! He 
told himself that a murder was about 
to be committed, otherwise, why had 
Moncrossen examined a pistol and 
walked from the room with the weapon 
up his sleeve? 

Five minutes Dennison spent on his 
face in the bushes, then he slipped 
across to the windows. They were 
open. Dennison stepped into the room, 
and, feeling his way carefully, stole 
across to the wall on which hung the 
picture. He pulled the painting aside 
and found the safe door. 

Athough he was not such an expert 
on combinations as Wyvern, Dennison 
had a good knowledge of the craft. 
With his ear glued to the cold surface 
of the safe he twirled the knob slowly. 
At last he heard the smooth sliding of 
metal on metal and pulled the door 
open. 

From his pocket he took a tiny elec- 
tric torch and thrust it into the black 
orifice of the safe. There were several 
packets of papers in the back of the 
safe, and one quick glance at them was 
sufficient to tell Dennison that he had 
before him enough evidence to break 
up The Pack and arrest most of its 
members. There were lists of names, 
records of various enterprises, and 
other valuable information. 
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Dennison poked the whole lot into 
his pocket, swung the picture back to 
its original position and stole from the 
room. He found himself at the foot 
of a flight of stairs and crept up them. 
At the top was a long corridor, and, as 
Dennison turned into it, he heard a 
murmur of voices. The corridor was 
heavily carpeted, and his rubber-soled 
shoes made no sound as he walked. 

The voices grew louder. A woman 
was speaking—evidently telling some 
story. Then a man said something 
which Dennison could not hear. By 
that time he had reached the room in 
which the conversation was being held. 
seneath its door showed a thin yellow 
strip of light. 

“I’m going to shoot you!” Dennison 
heard that as he halted before the door. 
It was a threat filled with venomous 
hate, in a man’s deep voice. 

Another man answered it. “By 
Heaven, no!” 

The first speaker laughed aloud and 
then said something in a low, swift 
voice. After he had finished there was 
the sound of a blow and of a woman 
moaning. Dennison took his gun from 
his pocket and clutched the doorknob. 

“Now—Peter Wyvern!” 

As the words rang out Dennison 
thrust open the door. It caught Mon- 
crossen in the back and staggered him, 
He did not fire his gun. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
THE BOOKS ARE BALANCED, 
OB!” 

Gabrielle spoke Dennison’s name 
and half rose from the bed. It was 
that which almost precipitated disaster. 

Dennison turned, as.the girl called 
out, and at that moment Moncrossen 
jumped at him. The detective went 
back against the door with a crash, 
smothered by the weight and strength 
of the giant leader of The Pack, his 
gun loosed from his grip, his hands 
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clutching desperately at Moncrossen’s 
wrist, 

Wyvern came into the fight. He 
wrenched Moncrossen’s gun from his 
grasp and was about to threaten the 
man with it, when Moncrossen turned 
and smashed him to the floor with one 
blow. 

Gabrielle shrank back, her face white, 
her eyes starting with terror. In Mon- 
crossen she seemed to see some mon- 
ster of the unknown, threshing about 
in its last mighty struggle for life. 

Her father was down, dazed, crawl- 
ing beyond the reach of the struggling 
men’s stamping feet. She could see 
Dennison’s face set like a mask in the 
light, his arms about Moncrossen, strug- 
gling, wilting, tottering. Moncrossen 
shook him, smashed him to the door 
and off his feet. The man’s strength 
was prodigious. Then he got one hand 
free! It clutched for Dennison’s throat. 
Gabrielle screamed aloud. 

Dennison caught the hand as it al- 
most reached its objective, and held to 
it with the desperation of a man who 
sees death before his eyes. But he was 
not strong enough. 

Frozen with terror, Gabrielle watched 
the relentless hand creep forward under 
Dennison’s chin. She could see hith 
straining to keep it away, see Moncros- 
sen’s eyes gleaming with hideous joy. 

She must do something! She told 
herself again and again that she should 
help, but fear held her fast, and she 
could only crouch on the bed and watch. 
At last the fingers clenched tight, and 
she saw Dennison’s head go back. 

Mathilde moved. Her left hand was 
clutched at her breast; her face was as 
white as marble, except for two tiny 
hectic spots high up on the cheek bones. 
She reeled from the chair and staggered 
across the floor. As she did so, there 
came a pounding of feet in the corri- 
dor outside. Moncrossen’s men had 
heard the clamor and were coming to 
ascertain its cause. 
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Gabrielle told herself that all was 
lost. Mathilde lurched toward the door. 
Her breathing was dreadful, just sob- 
bing gasps. Her left hand never moved, 
but just pressed hard on her bosom. 
She seized the bolt at the bottom of 
the door and thrust it home, just as a 
knock sounded on the outside paneling. 

“What’s the matter?” 

Gabrielle recognized the voice of one 
of the waiters. 

Moncrossen cried: “Burst down this 
door!” 

Mathilde fell to her knees. Wyvern 
was lying helpless, his eyes filmed, like 
a boxer who has received a knock-out. 
Dennison’s head was hanging back, and 
his face was a dreadful color. 

Mathilde crawled. Her fingers 
closed round the butt of one of the 
guns. “Moncrossen!” 

It was a croak, and it left Gabrielle 
cold. Mathilde had always had a musi- 
cal voice, but this was the utterance of 
a fiend, hoarse, choked, pregnant with 
tremulous hate. 

Moncrossen stiffened. 

“I’m going to shoot you—for Vau- 
dreux—for Jacques!” 

Moncrossen turned, still holding Den- 
nison. 

Mathilde was on her knees, one hand 
holding the gun, the other still held close 
to herself. She might have been posing 
for a picture of incarnate vengeance 
in the disorder of the beautiful room. 
Her heavy-lidded eyes were dull with 
pain, yet alight with hate; her full lips 
were distorted and crimson against the 
whiteness of her face. 

Moncrossen stared at her, read the 
message in her face and his hold slack- 
ened on Dennison’s throat. The detec- 
tive reeled back against the wall. At 
that moment there might have bee 
only two people in the room, Mathilde 
and Moncrossen. 

Outside, Moncrossen’s 


men were 


thundering on the door; yet in the room 
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there was an illusion of silence, heavy 
and tense. 

Moncrossen stared at Mathilde, and 
in his thoughts were bitterness and 
fear. He saw the great fabric of crime 
which he had erected about to topple at 
the push of a woman’s hand, and he 
knew that he himself would fall amid its 
ruins. 

Mathilde took her hand from her 
chest and seized a chair, She drew her- 
self slowly to her feet. “It is better 
—standing!” she said pantingly. 

Moncrossen made no move. In this, 
his last minute of life, he had lost all 
idea of action, all instinct to save him- 
self. He was as a man whom the gods 
have warned for death, who knows 
there can be no reprieve. 

Mathilde was standing at last, and 
she spoke in the same dreadful croak. 
“Moncrossen, you said once that all 
clever men make mistakes. You made 
yours when you killed my Jacques! 
This for you, Moncrossen!” 

She fired. The report shocked like 
thunder in the inclosed space of the 
room. Moncrossen swayed, his knees 
gave way as if kicked from behind. As 
he fell, Mathilde fired again and again. 
Moncrossen sprawled on the carpet, 
and his head turned sidewise. On his 
lips was the cold smile Gabrielle knew 
so well, and back to his eyes had come 
the look of eternal calculation which 
had dwelt there during life. 

Mathilde dropped the gun and said 
only one word: “Jacques!” 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
LOVE PAYS FOR ALL. 


[IKE a noise in the distance Denni- 
son heard the shots. If he did 


not appreciate their significance to the 
full, the rattle of them spurred his reel- 
ing senses to life and brought him to 
some realization of the desperation of 
the moment. They had the same effect 
on Wyvern. 
oF—ps 


It was as if a bucket of 
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cold water had been thrown over each 
man. 

Dennison stepped from the wall. He 
ignored Gabrielle and, pointing to Wy- 
vern, said: “Peter Wyvern, I arrest you 
in the name of—I—it is my duty to 
warn you sf 

He turned to Mathilde. “You saved 
my life!” 

The woman ignored him; she was 
moaning softly to herself, her eyes still 
fixed on Moncrossen’s face. 

Gabrielle slipped from the bed. The 
awful scene which she had just wit- 
nessed, like the majority of happenings 
which overstep the bounds of human 
appreciation, had left her strangely 
cold. A man will need brandy, after 
being nearly run over by an automobile, 
yet he will stop to light a cigarette on 
a battlefield, with shell-torn, shrieking 
men all about him, death threatening 
him every second. 

She walked over to her washstand 
and seized the pitcher. A hasty appli- 
cation of its contents soon revived Den- 
nison and Wyvern. 

“The door!” whispered Gabrielle. 
“They are smashing the door.” 

The clamor of the assault on the door 
was now tremendous, and Gabrielle was 
thankful that Moncrossen had built his 
house well. 

Dennison looked up. “The skylight!” 

“Tt is too high,” said Gabrielle. 

Dennison turned to Wyvern. “Help 
me to throw the wardrobe across the 
bed,” he ordered. 

With Gabrielle assisting, they toppled 
the massive wardrobe across the bed, 
laying it on its side, so that they had 
the benefit of its width in assisting them 
to reach the skylight. By standing on 
it they found themselves able to un- 
fasten the catch. 

Gabrielle slipped over to Mathilde 
and caught the woman by the shoulder. 
“Come along,” she whispered. “We are 
escaping. Listen, they are coming.” 

Mathilde looked up at her. All the 
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hate was gone from her eyes, and there 
only showed a great agony, physical and 
mental. She shook her head. “No, 
mademoiselle, I cannot. The pain is too 
great now. Besides—it does not mat- 
ter.” 

Gabrielle looked at Dennison. “She 
will not come,” she said. ‘And when 
they come in eg 

Dennison shook his head. “We can- 
not carry her. They know she is one 
of themselves. They don’t) know what 
has happened in here. She must stay.” 

He caught Gabrielle by the arm, but 
the girl shook off his grip and stooped 
over Mathilde. “Mademoiselle,” she 
whispered, “will you lift your face to 
me?” Mathilde raised her head again, 
and Gabrielle kissed her full on the 
lips. Then she turned to the skylight. 
As Dennison, going last of all, swung 
through, Mathilde’s hand crept up and 
touched her lips. “She kissed me.” She 
said the words as if she could hardly 
believe the truth of them. 

The door gave at last with a crash. 
When the men rushed in they enly 
found Moncrossen dead on the floor, 
with Mathilde huddled’ in the chair, 
staring at him. And they could under- 
stand nothing that she said to them. 

Dennison climbed through the sky- 
light to find Gabrielle alone on the roof. 
“Where is your father?” he asked. 

“He has gone,” she said quietly. “He 
said I should be safe with you.” 

Dennison caught her arm. “We must 
hurry,” he said, “otherwise we shall be 
too late.” She noticed that he ignored 
her explanation of her father’s disap- 
pearance. 

As Dennison ran, he took a whistle 
from his pocket, and, loud and long on 
the night rang the shrill blasts. To his 
surprise an answering whistle came 
from the shore above the landing stage, 
where he had left his motor boat. He 
knew his man would not blow in reply, 
and he wondered what it meant. 

He looked around. The skylight had 
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led them on to a low, flat roof, topping 
a gabled end of the house. To one side 
the main block of the building towered 
a story higher; to the other side was a 
drop to the garden. 

“How did your father get away?” 
asked Dennison. 

“Climbed over there,” 
Gabrielle, pointing to her left. 

Dennison dragged her after him in 
the direction she indicated. ‘The wall 
was covered with trellis work, support- 
ing a climbing rose, and Dennison real- 
ized at once that Wyvern must have 
marked that place as a sure means of 
escape. 

“Do you think you could 
that?” asked Dennison quickly. 

“Yes.” Gabrielle was ready for any- 
thing, now that there was a chance to 
get away from the dangers which had 
been threatening them for what seemed 
so long a time. 

They swung over the wall together, 
just as a crash below them announced 
that the door of the room had at last 
given way. 

It was a breakneck experience, that 
climb down the trellis work. Gabrielle, 
hampered by her skirts, slid half the 
way, her hands and fingers torn and 
bleeding, her clothing torn in many 
places. But they came to safety at last, 
and, as they did so, they heard the clat- 
ter of feet on the gravel of the path, 
and a sharp voice was barking curt 
orders. 

Dennison took his torch from his 
pocket and switched it on. It showed 
him a squad of river police, in charge of 
an inspector. 

“Who's that? 

Dennison laughed softly. 
inspector. I’m Dennison, 
Yard. Did my man put 
this ?” 

The inspector came forward. “Yes; 
he stopped us as we were patrolling this 
bank, and asked us to stand by. It was 


answered 


climb 


Hands up!” 

“All right, 
from the 
you on to 
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a risky thing to do, sir, going in there 
alone.” 

“But it has succeeded,” answered 
Dennison quietly. “We have broken 
The Pack. I want to get all the men 
inside this house, and I’m going to leave 
it to you to do it, while I see this lady 
to safety.” 

The inspector turned to his men, and 
Dennison led Gabrielle away. He took 
her arm as they stumbled through the 
night, and he could tell by her trembling 
that she was nearly spent. 

Out under-the stars, after the noise 
and clamor of the room in Moncros- 
sen’s house, it was strangely peaceful 
and still, as if they had stepped through 
a door from a world of striving and 
horror to a place of happiness. 

They came to the landing stage, and 
Gabrielle cried out. Moncrossen’s big 
motor boat was gone, and from out of 
the darkness they heard the heavy 
thrum of a powerful engine running at 
speed. “That is my father,” said Gabri- 
elle quietly. “He has gone off in Mon- 
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crossen’s boat. It is capable of taking 
him to the Continent. What will you 
do? Have you a boat?” She asked 
the question eagerly, as if she prayed 
for a negative reply. 

“T have a boat,” answered Dennison 
gravely. Then he added: “But she is 
some distance from here.” 

Gabrielle’s breath came in sharply. 
“You mean - 

“T mean that the hunt is finished,” 
said Dennison. “The Pack is broken, 
and Moncrossen is dead. Who am I 
that I should endeavor to take from 
your father his chance of becoming an 
honest man? Besides, it is not him I 
have been hunting—not even Moncros- 
sen—but you. And I am not going to 
give you the cl :nce to escape me now. 
Will you kiss me, Gabrielle?” 

Gabrielle swayed. “I ” She fal- 
tered and was silent for a moment, then 
whispered: “My dear! My dear!” 

Seyond the curtain of the night the 
beat of the motor-boat engine died to 
silence. 


END. 
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Me S propensity for making good resolutions is found in all climes and 
under all conditions. Laws are a form of good resolution which are 
passed with even greater speed and with even less thought than is given 

M the gentleman with the “bad taste in his mouth” to his promise never to do 
it again. 

It is impossible to enforce a law that is directly opposed to human nature, 
just as it would be impossible to enforce one against the laws of nature. Making 
it a breach of the city ordinance for the sun to shine would have no effect on 
the conduct of that luminous body. Nor would making a law in an effort to 
prevent persons from forming opinions when confronted with certain facts have 
the desired effect. 

For example, we are very ready to criticize France because there the accused 
must prove himself innocent, while here we say—and with much pride—that the 
accused is innocent until he is proved guilty. Did you ever stop to consider— 
and we will be interested to hear from you about this—how absurd it is for us 
to pretend that the accused is innocent until he is proved by due process of the 
law to be guilty? 

We realize that we are tampering with one of the foundation stones of our 
legal structure when we make this statement, but facts are facts: as we have 
said before, one cannot help but form opinions when facts are presented to him. 

Mrs. Jones is carrying her jewels in her bag; it is a peculiar bag and has 
her name stamped on the outside of it. The bag is snatched out of her hands. 
Mrs. Jones sets up a cry of “Stop, thief!” The police are notified. An evil- 
looking person is found sitting in the waiting room of a railroad station with 
the bag between his legs. He is arrested. In the eyes of the law he is innocent 
until he is proved guilty, but on the strength of the evidence, as a matter of fact, 
everybody—police, the public at large, and Mrs. Jones herself—feel quite sure 
that the man is guilty. For, in addition to his evil countenance and the fact 
that he has the stolen goods, he has a criminal record. Now what is it up to the 
man to do? Prove himself innocent. That’s the only thing we can see that he 
can do. Of course there is a formality gone through of proving him guilty, but, 
as a matter of fact, the prisoner must prove himself innocent, and mighty thor- 
oughly, too, if he is going to escape going to jail. 

Let us take one more instance: The city of A has been much troubled with 
crime. The police have come in for much criticism, and so the order goes forth 
to round up all “suspicious-looking characters.” And in uniforms and in plain 
clothes the minions of the law sally forth, and wherever they see a suspicious- 
looking or an evil-looking or a criminally inclined person they arrest said person 
and lock him up on a charge of being a “suspicious character.” 

Now there is no such crime as being a “suspicious character,” but the fact 
that the city is in the grip of a crime wave is undeniable, and the fact that the 
prisoner certainly bears all the earmarks of a criminal is undeniable. And so 
the police, very properly, we will all readily agree—but quite illegally, it seems to 
us—proceed to rid the city of its suspicious characters. For after they are 
released from prison, the next thing, they are politely escorted to a boat or a 
train and told to “get thee hence.” 

Thus, although in theory our law, which says that all men are innocent 
until they are proved guilty, is most delightful and pleasing to our sense of jus- 
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tice, it is not lived up to. It is all very well to say that the prisoner in the dock 
who bears every hallmark of being a criminal is legalfy innocent ; but the jury, after 
gazing at the frail little woman who has accused him of throttling her and making 
off with her jewels, has made up its mind that the prisoner is guilty long before 
the district attorney has finished making his opening address in nine hundred 
and ninety-nine cases out of a thousand. 

Where, then, after all, is the difference between the position of the French 
prisoner and the prisoner in the United States? Is it not just as incumbent upon 
the prisoner in the United States to prove his innocence as it is upon the French 
prisoner? In other words, does the law, which says that a man is innocent until he 
is proved guilty, help him, except perhaps to the extent of giving him solace in the 
fiction that he is still innocent and will remain so until he is proved otherwise. 





If you are an employer and desire to place your employees in the positions in your office or factory for which they are 
best fitted; or if you are just about to step out into the world to earn your own living; or if crimes involving handwriting have 
been committed in your community; or if you want to know the characters of your friends as revealed in their chirography— 
send Louise Rice, in care ef this magazine, specimens of the handwriting of the persons concerned, and inclose a stamped, 
addressed envelope. She will analyze the samples submitted to her and will give you her expert opinion of them, free of 


charge. 
All communications will be held in strict confidence. When permission is granted, cases will be discussed in the 
department, with or without the illustrations. Of course, under no circumstances will the identity of the persons concerned 


be revealed. 
Every care will be taken to return specimens of handwriting, but it is to be understood that Miss Rice cannot be re- 


sponsible for them. 

J. J—I suppose you are interested in your career and in character develop- 
ment, else you would not have written me; hence I hope you will take it in 
good part when I say that it is certainly a pity to see such an energetic and 
ambitious person so handicapped by a lack of education. It impossible for me 
to advise you in any way unless you will at once try for better mental training. 
If I were you, I should go to night school for at least three years. In that time 
you will have gained the material with which you can successfully fight the world. 
If you de not, you will inevitably find that your ambitions will fail you. 


Mary X. F.—Mary, a great many girls, like yourself, want to have their 
cake without effort. I suppose most of us would like to travel and know inter- 
esting people and have good clothes and “do nothing but something interesting” 
all the time. But we don’t get these things unless our forefathers worked for 
them for us or unless we work for them ourselves. “If wishes were horses, 
beggars would ride.” Which means that wishes are not worth much unless 
accompanied by a terrific amount of hustle. Your handwriting shows me that 
you haven’t much of that last, and so I don’t suppose that your wishes will come 
true. You'll think that [ am very unsympathetic, and I am—toward people who 
are not willing to work, but who want more than others. You write and ask 
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me what you can do to add to the income of that small house that you find so 
dull, Mary, and maybe you'll change your opinion about me. 


IRENE F.—I think that you would be suited for a business career more than 
you would be for domestic life, and it is my suggestion to you that you definitely 
put away the idea of devoting yourself to that. Yes, study stenography, but take 
training for secretarial work as well. It is in that line that your resourcefulness 
will show to advantage. When trained, look for a position where you will be 
required to assume the responsibility of the office. Do this, even if you have 
to sacrifice some immediate money. Work toward an executive position and 
take the same attitude toward your career that you would if you were a man— 
i. e., that you are in it for keeps. You will find that employers are only too 
glad to find a woman who takes her work seriously and means to stay with it. 
Your husband’s writing shows that he lacks self-confidence, and that he needs 
the kind of mental training that comes from working under a man who under- 
stands him. Don’t make the mistake of letting his ambition and self-confidence 
die down through too much leaning on you. 


F. J. G., New Orleans.—Well, for a wonder, I will agree that you do right 
in interesting yourself in detective work. You actually have the peculiar mental 
slant which gives success in that line of work which seems to exercise such a 
fascination upon all youth. You have the patience and the logical mind, the 
intricate processes of thought, and the ability to force your finer sensibilities into 
the background, which is the foundation of all good detective work. I should 
say that you had a very assertive personality—and this constitutes your chief 
detriment to such a career. 


Betty.—So you want to write poetry, do you? Right away I’m going to 
get into your bad graces, Betty, because I’m going to say that you are wasting 
your time in trying to train for arhymester. You'll be far more apt to write 
good, workmanlike articles about serious subjects, and you'll be far more apt 
to marry and forget all about writing than you are to do either. Sorry, but 
there it is in your writing as plain as the nose on my face! You have such a 
good mind, and you are so practical and so truly sensible that after thé first 
shock I think you’ll be glad to say to yourself that I am right. Your young 
brother is one of the boys who ought to have pretty severe discipline if he is 
to amount to much. Let him take a more positive attitude toward school and 
all that it means. He has a bright mind, but is lazy and a shirker. The specimen 
numbered one shows a rather priggish and self-conscious person who has not 
a very interesting manner. Two, I am sorry to say, is the writing of a liar; not 
a person on whose sincerity you can depend at all. If this note was supposed 
to be written in sincerity, believe of the writer that secretly he is merely angry 
and in a rage, but has not the courage to show it. The last specimen expresses 
sincerity and self-respect, good sense, and clean ambition—a very pleasant nature. 


3ARBARA Bruce.—Why, yes, Barbara, I'll “obligingly” tell you what your 
handwriting reveals—a lot of self-satisfaction, which is not warranted by the 
facts; a lot of courage, a fair amount of ambition, some capacity for affection, 
and too censorious a mind. Your will power is entirely too short for your 


needs, too. 


Saran JANE.—The specimen which you inclose shows a person whose char- 
acter is shallow and whose personality is showy. This will, I think, explain a 
great many things to you. She is not intentionally insincere, but is constitutionally 
incapable of downright and forthright goodness; might say things that were dis- 
agreeable through sheer bad temper. I agree, with all my heart, that you should 
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go into the millinery business. You have natural good taste and a keen business 
mind. Go right to it! 


“PLEASE Omit InITIALS.”—For the love of Pete! Not your name and not 
your initials and not a word as to what I shall use! There’s your worst fault 
right at sight—absent-minded and impractical. Once I’ve said that, however, 
I’ve said the whole thing, for, from the ideal standpoint of character, you tote 
up pretty well. You are unselfish and affectionate, sincere and kind—in fact, 
often too kind for your own good. Try to be a little less easily influenced. Try 
to be a bit more assertive in your dealing with others, and you will find that 
many of the problems of your life will disappear. 











EXPERT LEGAL ADVICE 


Conducted by LUCILE PUGH 


In writing the Expert Legal Advice Department please be careful to give full details of your case, stating whether or 
not it has been before the courts previously, or whether or not it has been submitted to a lawyer of your locality. If you 
desire Miss Pugh to find a lawyer for you give your address with care: personal address, city, and State. Uniess accom- 
panied by a stamped and addressed envelope your communication will be answered in this column. 

HERE are various plans of administration of industrial insurance and 
the workman’s compensation acts. California and Michigan are under the 
direction of an industrial-accident board; the findings of these bodies are 

subject to the review of the supreme court. The Illinois act provides for its 
administration through local boards, the findings of which are subject to appeal 
to the courts. Kansas has a plan of arbitration subject to a court review. Mas- 
sachusetts has an industrial-accident board which is subject to review. Nevada 
has local boards, findings of which are subject to the review of the courts having 
jurisdiction in the localities where the boards are appointed. 

New Hampshire has a limited plan of administration under the direction of 
the State commissioner of labor, whose findings are subject to review by the 
courts. In New Jersey the entire admiistration of the law is under the super- 
vision of the court of common pleas. New York allows for arbitration; also 
for proceedings in the courts. Ohio gives the entire administration to the State 
liability board of awards. Rhode Island gives the administration of the law to 
the supreme court. Washington provides for its administration through an in- 
dustrial-insurance commission. In Wisconsin there is also such a commission, 
which, in addition, administers the factory-inspection laws of the State. 

The acts of California, Michigan, New Jersey, and Wisconsin cover all em- 
ployments except those which are casual. Illinois, Kansas, Nevada, New Hamp: 
shire, and Washington enumerate extra-hazardous employments., Massachusetts ° 
covers all employments except domestic service and farm labor. New York covers 
all employments except railroad service. The Ohio act covers all employments ir, 
which five or more workmen are employed. 

These provisions may be said to describe the chief variation of the act ja 
all States. 

The amount of compensation allowed by law varies in each State, but sonce 
typical examples will give a comprehension of the general working of the law: 
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In the case of death and funeral expenses, New York provides that, if the 
deceased left dependents, the compensation shall be twelve hundred times the 
decedent’s daily earnings, not exceeding three thousand dollars. In case there are 
no dependents, he shall have reasonable expenses for medical attendance and 
burial, the latter not to exceed one hundred dollars in cost. Dependents who 
are only partially a burden upon the injured worker shall have such a percentage 
of three times the average yearly earnings of the deceased as the annual amount 
received by such dependents bears to the entire amount. 

The California law is about the same, except that the maximum amount is 
five thousand dollars. 

Rhode Island provides that a workman’s dependents, in case of his death, 
shall receive fifty per cent of his weekly wages for a period of three hundred 
weeks, with a minimum of four dollars and a maximum of ten. Compensation 
to those partially dependent_is as in the California act. The burial expenses, when 
there are no dependents, shall not be over two hundred dollars. 

New Jersey allows compensation to dependents of twenty-five to sixty per 
cent of the weekly earnings for three hundred weeks, minimum five dollars, maxi- 
mum ten. 

Ohio allows sixty-six and two thirds per cent of the weekly wage, to continue 
for six years, with a maximum of three thousand four hundred dollars. 

Washington gives a fixed sum to the remaining spouse while she remains 
single, five dollars for each child under sixteen, with a maximum monthly payment 
of thirty-five dollars and a maximum total compensation of four thousand dollars. 
The dependents are classified and their respective compensations specifically stated. 

Modifications of these laws take place from time to time, but the general 
trend of amounts allowed are shown by these instances. 

In all the acts of compensation universal provision is made for the dependents 
of a workman killed while in the proper exercise of his duties. 

“Dependents” are classed about as follows: A wife living with her husband 
at the time of his death; a hubsand living with his wife at the time of her death; 
a child or children under the age of eighteen wholly dependent upon the parent 
at the time of death, there being no surviving dependent parent. No person can 
be considered a dependent unless an actual member of the family by marriage 
or blood. This applies to many cases in which the obligation incurred by the 
deceased was a moral and not a legal one, as toward persons of no family con- 
nection. A child or children over eighteen, physically or mentally incapacitated 
from earning, are also considered as dependents. 


The next article will continue the discussion of this subject. 


DIBISTIAEELEECECE 


The How, When, and Where of Success 
Conducted by RUTHERFORD SCOTT 


if it is impossible for you to wait for Mr. Scett to touch upon the work in which yeu are especially interested, In ene 
of his articles, send a stamped, addressed envelope, and a careful, accurate, and brief statement of what your education is, 
what your experience has been, and where you wish to begin your career; also, the amount of time and money which you 
can give te your apprenticeship. He will write yeu a personal ictter, and tell you what you wish to know. 


The Electrical-Instrument Maker 


HE electrical engineer must be a college graduate, and because of this many 

I an ambitious but poor young man has given up his hope of entering the 
semimechanical end of the electrical trade, although he is strongly drawn 

to it by talent and inclination. As a rule few young men realize that there is 
a branch of this business paying very well and not at all overcrowded, which can 
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be learned by any one who will start at the workbench and go upward by means 
of independent study. , 

This is the branch of the electrical business which makes and keeps in repair 
the volt meters, the ampere meters, watt meters, and Wheatstone bridges, by means 
of which wire resistance is measured. In all there are half a dozen important 
meters connected with the electrical business, and there are not enough men, prob- 
ably by a fourth, skilled in that branch of the business. 

To become an instrument maker a young man should begin as soon as possible, 
even in his school days, to learn about electricity. There are plenty of inexpensive 
books to be had on the subject, as well as the great resources of the public 
libraries. The boy who has experimented with a toy wireless, or who has amused 
himself by making induction coils, is laying a good foundation for the work. He 
does not need even a high-school education, and this is a great point, for the 
four years which have to be given to this come just at the age when the boy 
of a working family is generally needed to be some help to the family. 

The best thing for the boy to do is to get work, when he leaves grammar 
school, in an electrical-machine shop. He will get from eight to ten dollars a 
week even at that, and that is good for what is practically unskilled labor. 

In going into a machine shop, the young man who intends to become an elec- 
trical-instrument maker must be sure that he is not impatient. Let him not go 
to the shop which offers him the most money, unless it is also the shop which 
offers him the best opportunities. A foreman who is interested in helping an 
ambitious young man to learn his trade thoroughly will be worth a great deal more 
than a dollar or two a week. 

One of the great shops in this country is in Newark, New Jersey. There are, 
however, other shops in all the big cities where an ambitious boy can find the 
kind of work that will help him on his way. Just working in the power house 
of the local electrical company might do for a short time, for there the ampere, 
volt, and watt meters would be encountered and familiarity with them gained. 

Designers of electrical instruments are also electrical engineers, but I per- 
sonally know of a number of ambitious men who have taken correspondence courses 
in electrical engineering and who have worked up to salaries of from eight thou- 
sand to fifteen thousand dollars a year. 

The point in all this matter of the electrical-instrument maker is that, in 
all its departments and degrees, it is not an overcrowded trade. It pays well. 
There are opportunities in it for the ambitious young man who has his eye fixed. 
on a large income. It is possible for a boy to choose this line when leaving 
grammar school, and, even though he is obliged to go to work at once, either 
to support himself or to assist his family, he can choose his work so that it will 
be a step forward in the line which he has elected to follow. 


SAGO DVOVI 
UNDER THE LAMP 
CONDUCTED BY HENRY A. KELLER 


HEN Philadelphia Phil was a guest of the State as a result of trying 
to make a lot of money in a short time dishonestly he became thoughtful 
—philosophic even. Much of his spare time was speft reflecting on 

his past and on the false foundation upon which it was built. And as an outcome 
of this reflection he reached a conclusion which many men who start life outside 
the law arrive at and consequently attain ultimate happiness. 

Sut to get down to cases. Philadelphia Phil looked about him in the prison 
library to find an occupation for his mind, and he came upon a pamphlet which 
told him a few things about ciphers and their solution. Here was the very thing! 
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Soon he had masticated mentally all that the pamphlet had to give him, and then 
he began to make up ciphers of his own. The wisdom that grew from his ex- 
perience with life he wrote out in cipher in a notebook which his jailers allowed 
him to-keep, using a system of secret writing of his own compilation. Here is 


a sample of it: 
999999988898999999 88989 —89998899888898 —89988988888898898998999 
See) a 989898998898998 989 898998989 —_9899998988988999 


I have selected Philadelphia Phil’s cipher from the scrapbook of Inspector 
Steele for your attention this week, because it is a unique problem that contains 
one or two features we have not yet run across in our weekly gatherings under 
the lamp. Before you start on it let me point out those features and tell you a 
few things about the cipher ; incidentally let me add that it is not nearly so difficult 
as you suppose after your first cursory inspection. 

The cipher is of the substitution class, made up of substitutes for the letters 
of the alphabet, which are combinations of the figures 8 and 9. So much is clear. 
Another big point Phil favored us with is the breaking of the cipher at the end 
of each word. All right. 

Now, what is not apparent to the eye, but what, at the outset, we must assume 
to be true of this cipher, and all others like it, is,this: Every substitute for a 
single letter must be one, two, three, or four figures, either all 8’s or all 9’s, or 
both, in some combination, because the twenty-six letters of the alphabet require 
more combinations of the two figures than three combinations will allow. Then 
we know that the cipher substitutes for any letter are not more than four digits in 
length. Also we must assume that the same combination of figures is used every 
time the letter which it substitutes is repeated. Good! 

Note: Ciphers of the sort we are considering are always worked out by 
the process I am following. If these assumptions are found to be incorrect, then 
we proceed in a way which I shall describe in an article soon to appear. But to 
give you a lift, and possibly save you lots of needless and tiresome work, I’ll tell 
you that the assumptions as stated above are fact, so far as concerns the cipher 
we are now considering. 

And now to give you the clew that will carry you over the top: Pick out 
the combinations of 8 and 9 that seem to be repeated; substitute for these com- 
binations some letter of the alphabet according to the expediency as shown in your 
frequency tables, and proceed as with regular substitution ciphers. And there 
you are. You have before you an intricate variety of cipher, one of the type 
most frequently used in personal correspondence and often in business. Also, you 
have been shown a few things about how they are solved, even according to the 
method followed by the veteran expert, Inspector Steele himself. Dig in, cipher 
fans, and good luck to you! Next week’s issue will contain the answer. 


The solution to last week’s cipher is: “Poor work, Mr. Smart Dick. Guess 
again.” It was written by a sort of sliding-alphabet arrangement. The first word 
in every text letter was written in the cipher as the letter of the alphabet next 
in sequence ; the second letter of every text word became the second alphabet letter 
following it, when transcribed to the cipher. Every new word began a new 
sequence. Thus, “I’ll go,” is written, “Jno hq.” 





























can forward promptly any letters that may come for you. 
unsuitable. 


This departmen' 
and WESTERN ST yw 
free of charge to our rea 
Bersons of whom they have lost trac 
hile it will be better to use your name In the notice, we will print your request 
“blind’ if you prefer. in sending ‘‘blind’’ notices, you must, of course, give us your right name and address, so that we 


We reserve the right to reject any notice that seems to py 


conducted In duplicate In DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE 


5 onspgagg +g ® ane piviss readers double service, is offered 
ders. Its jose te aid them in getting in touch with 


if it can be avoided, please do not send us a ‘General Delivery’’ post-office address, for experience has proved that 
those persons who are not specific as to address often have mail that we send them returned to us marked ‘‘not found.” 
it would be well, also, to notify us of any change in your address. 
hen you hear from the person you are seeking, tell us, so that we may take your notice out. 
Now, readers, help those whose friends or relatives are missing, as you would like to be helped if you were in a similar 


Bosition. 


NG.—Do not forward money to any one who sends you a letter or telegram, asking for meney ‘‘to get home,’ et 
cetera, until you are absolutely certain that the author of such telegram or letter is the person you are seeking. 





WILLEY, GEORGE H., who left Indianapolis to go West 
some twenty-five or thirty years ago, and was last heard 
of in Baker City, Oregon. He is about seventy-two years 
old, six feet tall, and with blue eyes and gray hair, and 
at one time was a telephone lineman and railroader. He 
has 4wo fingers missing on both hands. His son. who has 
never seen him, would greatly appreciate any information 
that would help him to find his father. Theo. Willey, care 
ef this magazine. 


BOLTON, JACK, who served in the Second Ambulance 
Company, First Division, in France, and who later re- 
enlisted in the 501st Company of the quartermaster at Brest. 
Also JACK PIREENE, who was in the Base Hospital at 
Camp Dix in November, 1919, and was in France in Octo- 

r, 1919. Any one who knows these two men will do a 
great favor by letting them know that a former buddy has 
been looking for them for over a year without success, 
and hopes for better luck through readers of this maga- 
- Arthur Smith, 307 East Locust Street, San Antonio, 
‘exas. 


GHOLSTON, CAPTAIN JABEZ GIDEON.—He was - 
heard from in Tampico, Mexico, in January, 1921. He is 
over six feet tall, weighs more than two hundred pounds, 
is of fair complexion, and is a civil engineer. Any infor- 
mation as to his whereabouts will be appreciated by his 
friend, Jack Campen, Goldsboro, North Carolina. 


LEE, JOE.—Fifteen years ago he was a rope splicer at 
the Lehigh Portland Cement Co. plant at Fogelsville, Penn- 
sylvania, and was last heard from eleven years ago in 
Texas. A former friend at Fogelsville would like to hear 
from him. Mrs. Mary Radeline, 131 South Jordan Street, 
Allentown, Pennsylvania. 


CUSTIN, NELSON.—Please write to Glad, in care of 
this magazine. 


EWING, LOUISA RITA.—Her maiden name was Frey 
and she lived at one time in Brooklyn. She was last heard 
of in Detroit. She has a son, who is three years old. Her 
present address is wanted by a relative, who will appre- 
ciate any assistance in finding her. Lizzie M., care of 
this magazine. 


HOFFMAN, MARY.—She is seventeen years old and was 
last heard of in 1906 in San Francisco. Her brother 
would like to hear from her, or from any one who can 
give him information about her. Jack W. Hoffman, care 
of this magazine. 


HILTGEN, JOHN, or any of his children, are sought by 
a relative who was put in the orphans’ home in Des 
Moines, lowa. A. S. Hiltgen, care of this magazine. 


DUNCAN, JOHN LONDEN, formerly of Moorefield. Arkan- 
6as, and last heard of in Oklahoma. Any one who knows 
his address will do a great favor by writing to his daugh- 
ter, who is very anxious to communicate with her father 
and will be deeply grateful to any one who can help her 
to do so. Blythe, care of this magazine. 


DOUGLAS, WILLIAM.—He is a cook and disappeared 
mysteriously from Weed, California, in October, 1916. He 
is about five feet ten inches tall, with brown hair, blue 
eyes, and fair complexion His wife is heartbroken at his 
absence and wants him to come home to her and the chil- 
dren Any information about him will be thankfully re- 
ceived. Lizzie Douglas, care of this magazine. 


WADE, GEORGE H.—He was last heard of at Wray, 
Colorado, on April 11, 1919 He is five feet ten inches 
tall, with brown hair, blue eyes, and dark complexion He 
sometimes uses the name of Henry Hardy. His brother 
is anxious to get his present address. Frank B. Wade, 
Box 873, Kelso, Washington. 


BUTLER BYLER.—Let us hear from you at once. Do 
not be afraid to come home. You will not have to go 
back to sanitarium.—Mother. 


BROWNE, FRANK, who left his wife and three children 
about twenty-five years ago in Roxbury, Massachusetts, is 
sought by one of his daughters. He was a barber. Any 
information that will help to find him will be gratefully 
received by Margaret, care of this magazine. 


GRAY, MARION.—Please write to your friend in Clin- 
ton, Towa. Your address has been lost and letters sent 
to you have been returned.—A. T. P 








DURAND, JACK.—Please let me hear from you. Your 
wife, Jane. 


SHORT, AMY, EVAN, or LEONA.—yYour brother and 
Uncle Claude would be very glad to get in touch with you. 
Any one who knows the address will do a kindness by 
writing to Claude Daugherty, 2621 Virginia Avenue, St. 
Paul, Missouri. 


COLSTON, AMOS HILLIERS, semetimes known a6 
Charles Wilson. He was last heard ef in Ottawa, Canada, 
in December, 1915. He is about six feet tall. slim, of fair 
complexion, and his left leg has been amputated below the 
knee. Any information that will help te find him will be 
greatly appreciated. Please write to J. P. A. Gravel, advo- 
cate, Quebec, Canada. 


GIBSON, ARTHUR E.—He is twenty-nine years eld and 
was last heard of in Kansas City, Missouri, in 1913. It 
was heard that he was in Des Moines in April, 1921, but 
a visit there failed to find any trace of him. His brother 
will be grateful for any information as to his present 
whereabouts. Paul N. Gibson. 26 South Capitol Avenue, 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


WOLD, HARVEY J.—He is about twenty-seven years 
old, five feet two inches in height, of Jewish type, and is 
probably using an assumed name. He could not meet cer- 
tain business obligations, became frightened, and left Phoe- 
nix, Arizona, April 9, 1921. His bride of one week is 
much worried at his absence, which is quite unnecessary, 
as everything can be settled if he will return. J. D. C., 
care of this magazine. 


BASKET, ROBERT.—He was last heard of in Galves- 
ton, Texas, where he lived on Avenue G. His old friend 
would like to hear from him. or from any one who can 
give his present address. Otto Fagot, care of Interstate 
Electric Co., New Orleans, Louisiana. 


KEARNS, GERTRUDE.—She was taken a the Cam- 
den Street Home in Boston, about 1904 by a Nor- 
wegian family, whose name is not My Any news of 
her will be thankfully received by her feather and_ brother, 
who have good news for her. Peter Kearns, 816 Spring 
Mill Avenue, Conshohocken, Pennsylvania. 


MILLIKEN, CHARLES, tall, slender, about twenty years 
old, with brown eyes and hair: and JOHN, about twenty- 
four years old, short and heavy, with brown hair and gray 
eyes foth joined the U. 8S. navy. A friend would like 
very much to hear from them. C. Meadows. Pontotoc, 
Texas. 


BROWN, A. A.—He ts known as A, A. Lawrence, and 
enlisted in the navy under this name. The last letter re- 
| from him was in January, 1903, when he was on 
S. 8S. “Buffalo.”” His sister, who has been in 
poor health for several years, will be thankful for any in- 
formation thet will help her to find her brother. He was 
in the Spanish-American War. Mrs. Eva White, Albia, 
Iowa. 


JOHNSON, CLARE EUGENE.—He was last heard of in 
Sterling, Colorado, in 1904. His daughter Winnie would 
like very much to know what has become of him 
youngest daughter, Violet. is dead Any in sii pee will 
be gratefully received. Mrs. A, J. Snead, 106 Virginia 
Court, Long Beach, California. 


DACH, JOSEPH.—He went West about twelve years ago, 
and his family has not heard from him since. WHis mother 
would be glad to get news of him, and will be grateful to 
one who can tell her his present whereabouts. Mrs. 
ta Dach, 1501 Spring Garden Avenue, N. 8., Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania 


BRENNAN, JOHN.—He left his home in Chicago for 
Montana, May 14, 1917, and has not written to his peo- 
ple since His wife and two little girls would be very 
yy to hear from him and want him to come _ home. 
is about forty years old. five feet ten inches tall. with 
brown eyes, and is a native of County Mayo, Ireland. 
news of him will be thankfully received and greatly 
appreciated by his wife, Mrs. John Brennan, 3138 West 
Harrison Street, Chieago, Illinois. 


BROWN, VIOLA ETHEL.—She is twenty-one years old, 
about five feet three inches in height. and has brown hair. 
She left Fort Worth, Texas, in October, 1920 There is 
important news for her, and she is asked to write to BR. E. 
Davis, 113 Houston Street, Fort Worth, Texas 
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R, Jt I see I am sure we can be 
Ctevern, 184 my 


mistake. 

write to me.— 

a JOMN:, “They ELLA, a pa eet JAMES, WILLIAM, 
of 


‘They were in May, 1911, when 
living near Nashvile, Tennessee. Any 
tion as > their reabouts will be gladly received 
by their brother, who is 7 anxious to find them. E 
Zornes, Palmer, Alaska. 

DARLING. FRANK J.—Piease write to me as you prom- 
om. very unhappy. i only want you to write. 

Your oite. Frances. 

CLENDENING.—I have four sisters, who were sent to 
a children’s home in Toronto, Canada, and were adopted. 
1 went West and lost track of them. I have not heard 
of them for ten years, and will be very grateful to any 
one who can help me to find them. Mary Clendening, care 
of this magazine. 


GRANT, HENRY, or 
John’s School, Deep Brier, 
care of this magazine. 

Y. FRANCIS A.—He ran away with a circus 
ge from gs Massachusetts. He ~ now 

en years old. is sister is very anxious to 
oi i and will be grateful for any = 
about him. T. McCarthy, care of this magazine 


. ILLIAM R.—He is about sixty-three yeeme 
Po py im Caledonia, Ontario, Canada. He 
last seen in Hamilton, Ontario, about thirty-five rasan 
ago, when he was @ railroad man. Any one who knows 
his present address will do a kindness by writing to Alex. 
Lermusik, F. D. No. 6, Seattle, Washington. 


of the boys who were at St. 
er, ——_" 1914-15, Diease write to Dan, 


LAURA.—She was last seen in Perry, 
is about thirty-eight years old, of dark 
with brown hair and eyes. Her sister will 
any information that. will help to find 
1151-2 North Houston Street, 


ALBERSON, 
Arkansas. She 
complexion, be 

tly appreciate 
fer. J % Mollie Pratt, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 


eyrrenweare, ARTHUR.—He teft Rochdale, Lan- 
about ten years ago, and when last heard 
ee Eee Massachusetts, where he was manager 


Lowell, 
of a woolen mili, Any information that will lead to 
communication with him will be fully appreciated by his 
brother, Frank Butterworth, 1286 St. Clair, Toronto, Canada. 


COCHRAN, HAROLD.—He was last heard from in 1916, 
from Columbus, Ohio. His friend would like very much 
to hear from him. M. Tipton, care of this magazine 


ROWAN, PATRICK.—He was born in Beaver Dam, Wis- 
consin, in 1870, and was last heard of nineteen years ago, 
when he was publishing a paper in a small town in Wash- 
ington. None of his friends or relatives have heard from 
him since. He ig five feet eight inches tall, with 
hair and blue eyes, bald, stoops, and is J 
Any information abeut him will be thankfully received by 
his brother, C. Hi, Bowan, 871 Sherman Boulevard, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. 


STEPHENS, EARL.—When last heard of he was living 
at South Front Street, Toledo, Ohio. There is important 
news for him, and he is asked to write at once to RK. H., 
care of this magazine. 

ORTSCHUTZ, BERTHA, who lived in New York City and 
was last heard of in 1888. Her brother would be glad to 
aeet —— her or from any one who can give him_ news 

his sister. Paul Ortschutz, 22 North Division Street, 
Battle Creek, Michigan. 


J. B.—Write to me as soon as you see this and let me 
know where you are.—L. V., care of this magazine. 


RAY, HAPPY JACK.—P! 
Two Bar ahaa 2 He was last L 
Breckenridge, s, some months ago Ned 
3121-2 East Main. Street, Shawnee, Oklahoma. 


1RA JAMES.—He left his home in Kempeley, 
a good many years ago, for Brandy- 
would be glad to hear from 
Marjorie Fortey, 194 
Massachusetts. 


lease write to your pal of the 
heard of on his way to 
Winters, 





FORTEY, 
near Dumock, England 
Pennsylvania. His niece 
him or from any ef his family. 
Boylston Street, East, Watertown, 


DECKER, JOSEPH.—He left his home in partiond. sev- 
enteen years go, and went to New York City. He wrote 
to his mother from Dallas, Texas, ten "ve a ago, saying 
that he was on the staze and that his stage name was 
Fields. His mother is ill and is very anxious to hear from 
her son. He has blue eyes, light hair, and is thin and 
height. Please write to his sister. Mrs 4 


Decker Rosow, 16 Colebrook Street. Hartford, Connecticut. 
TEETERS, orenee. —Please write to me as soon as 
you see this. have good news for you.—L. F. C., care 


of this agua. 


DANIELS MR., who was staying at 


the ew 
is asked to write to Mrs. ° 


Hotel, Spokane, last May, 
Anggel in care of this magazine. 

ROBERTSON, LESTER.—He is about twenty years old, 
with dark-brown hair, and was last seen in 1917. A for- 


mer schoolmate and friend wishes very much to know where 
he is. Fred Neff, 602 Mahoning Avenue, Youngstown, Ohio 





Missing Department 


‘\ 


MoREYNOLDS, Loyo.—He was in Headquarters Com- 
° -third Field Artillery, and received his discharge 
The ee 4 
re- 


jowa, nsas. 
ported that he was seen in Denver, Colorado, and boy Salt 
Lake City, Utah, He has brown eyes, dark hair, dark com- 
ig over six feet tall, and is now twenty-five years 
old. His mother is very much upset at the absence o 
her son and would be happy to —_ from him. Please 
write to Jane Miller, care of this magazine. 


RYAN, FRANCIS.—He is about pol years old 
and was last heard of on U. 8. 8. ‘‘South Carolina.”” His 
home was in Brooklyn, New York. A friend would be glad 
to hear from him or from any eo Me who can tell where he 


is. M. C. H., care of this magazine. 


ROGEN, DAVIDO.—He was last heard of in New at 
in 1920, when he was working in a shipyard. Any 
who can ave information about him will ngreatly blige 
by writing to H. R., care of this magazine. 


GARWOOD, GRAHAM SEAT. of Muncie, Indiana. Any 
information about him would be greatly appreciated by 
D. C., care of this magazine, 


WILSON, ROBERT C., usually called Bobbie. Any one 
knowing his present address, or having any knowledge as 
to what has become of him, will do a favor by writing to 
A. B., care of this magazine. 


LOCRE, FRED.—When last heard of he was in Winne- 
econ, Nevada. A friend would like to hear from him or 
from any one who knows his address. R. Stark, 1233 Haskel 
Street, Berkeley, California. 


CLAY, IDA and BERDETTE, of Portland, Creeon. They 
are about eighteen and twenty years old. Any news of 
them will be gladly received by their old chum ‘‘Joe,’’ of 
California. 


GANLEY, FRED, who enlisted in the navy under the 
name of his brother William and was last heard of in 
San Francisco. He was on the U. S. 8S. ‘‘West Virginia.’ 
He has black, dark complexion Any 
news of be gratefully received by his 4 
George Ganley, 31 Cross Street, Winchester, Massachusetts. 


BOGISH, JOSEPH, JR.—He is about nineteen years old. 
His father and brother are very anxious to hear from him. 
When last heard of he was in Rock Lake, Pennsylvania. 
He is asked to write to his brother, John, care of this 
magazine. 


EWING, JAMES WILLIAM.—RHe is about fifty-four years 
old and left Glasgow, Scotland, for New York on the Allan 
Line steamer ‘‘Mongolian’” August 6, 1897. aa oe last 
heard of in January, 1899, at 2449 Second Ave New 
York City, where he was known as Ferdinand Wilmers 
Any information about him, living or dead, will be much 
appreciated by A. J. E., care of this magazine. 


U. S. S. “SANTA CLARA.’’—Any member of her crew 
who served during the war, please write to your old ship- 
mate, N. Kessler, 64 South Street, Newburgh, New York. 


REVELL, FREDERICK J.—He is thirty-two years old, 
six feet tall, with brown, curly hair. He disappeared in 


March, 1912, from Naples, Idaho. His mother will be deeply 
grateful for any news of her son. Mrs. Revell, care of 
this magazine. 

O'LEARY, WILLIAM J.—He is the son of John and 


Annie B. O’Leary, and was born June 1, 1897, at Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. He left his home at Everett, that 





State, about four years ago, and worked for a time as a 
longshoreman at Charlestown, then went from place to 
place through the West and South. He is about six feet 





tall, slightly round-shouldered, with freckles and sandy 

hair, and wears gla There is a scar on his upper lip 

and cheek. His mother is anxiously seeking him and will 

be very grateful to any one who can give her information 

about him that will help her in her search. Please write 
teal, 





to John 130 North Ninth Avenue, Mount Vernon, 
New York. 


FRY, HENRY J.—I was born in Brooklyn. about 1899 
or 1900, and was taken to a home in New York City. 
am sure I have sisters living around New York somewhere, 
but I was too young to remember any of my relatives. 
If any one can help me to find them I shall be very grate- 
ful. Henry J. Fry, care of this magazine. 


HULL, THOMAS N., who was last heard from in Bakers- 

field, California, in Jul y, 1913. He is thirty-three years 

old, six feet two inches tall, with blue eyes, dark-brown, 

wavy hair, and fair complexion. In 1909 he worked for 

iment as stationary engineer on the Roosevelt 

, Phoenix, Arizona, and in 1912 worked for the South- 

ern Pacific on a new road from Hazen, Nevada, to Glen- 

Washington. His mother would be very grateful to 

any one who can help her to find him. Mrs. Emma V. 
Hull, P. O. Box 428, Jefferson, Ohio. 


GREEN, MILTON, who worked for the Fiddleback Ranch 
in Wyoming in 1884, and wag last heard from while on his 
’ New Mexico. His family lived in Brooke 
mother’s name was Mrs. Isaac Henderson. 
Any one who knows anything of him, or of any member 
of his family. will do a great favor by writing to James 
Henderson, see East One Hundred and Thirty-fourth Street, 
New York C 
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SAMPSON, wns, JON. Ber busband’s mother, Mrs. 


Naney Sampson, lived Keithsburg. 
Lewis 


A. Ba 
people and would be pleased to hear Spe one who 
can put her in touch with them. Her father died in 1897. 
Please write to Mrs. Belle Rehder, 1025 West End Street, 
Davenport, lowa. 


QUINN, EDWARD A.—He was last heard of in Chicago 
191 Any news of him will be greatly appreciated by 
his take. J. Leo Quinn. care of this magazine. 


BASEING, MRS. FRANK, formerly Dorothy Bowles. 
Please write to your old friend, J. Post, care of this maga- 


ALVIN, E. H.—There is a letter for you aoe from your 
sister Kathryn. Please send us your addres: 


McELROY, JOSEPHINE.—She is thirty-elght years old, 
five feet three inches in height, with brown hair and eyes. 
She left Cleveland. Ohio, March $1, 1911. Her sister 
Pauline has some very important news for her and would 
like to hear from her as soon as possible. 
tion that will help to communicate with her will be greatly 
appreciated. Mrs. Pauline Meese, Route 1. Box 31-E, 
Brooklyn Station, Ohio. 


MABEL.—Write to your old friend Polley in care of this 
magazine. 


BUSBY, BILL.—He was last seen in Iowa several years 
ago. He had black hair and eyes and wore a mustache. 
He was tall and thin. Any information about him will be 
greatly appreciated by J. M. K., care of this magazine. 


MURPHY, ANNIE MARIE.—Her mother died in 1888 
and Annie Marie, who was then six years old, was put 
semewhere by her father. Her stepbrother has been mak- 
ing every effort to find her without success. She would be 
now about thirty-six years old, and her last known ad- 
dress was Edenham Street, Kensal Road, London W., 
England. Her father, Patrick Murphy. was a native of 
Limerick, Ireland, and his relatives lived in Vauxhall. Lon- 
don, England. Any information that will help to find her 
will be very gratefully received by her half brother, Henry 
Hurdman, care of this magazine. 


WALKER OSCAR NEWLAND.—He is fifty-five years 
old, five feet_ six ae tall, with dark eyes, and was 
bricklayer. He was last heard from at Omaha, Nebraska, 
in 1905. His family will be happy to hear from him or 
from any one who can give them news that would help 
to find him. Please write to his brother, Thomas B. Walker, 
care of this magazine. 


WARNER, FRANK HENRY.—He has been missing for 
five years, and his mother who has tried every means to 
find him, is very unhappy at his long absence. He was 
last heard from in March, 1917 He is twenty-two years 
old. His mother is not well and is erievins for him She 
will appreciate any news of her son. Mrs. D. Fletcher, 
care of this magazine. 


McMANUS, HIRAM E.—He is about twenty-four years old 
and left his home at Grants Pass, Oregon, when he was 
eleven He has not been seen or heard from by any of 
his owe since that time He has blue eyes, brown hair, 





and a scar below one eye. He Is about five feet 
nine in tall. Any news of him will be gratefully re- 
ceived by “his sister, Mrs. W. B. McDonald, Las Vegas 


Nevada. 


WILCOX, BERT H.—He was last heard from in Phoenix. 
Arizona, during the war. He was in the navy on the 
U. 8. S. “Cleveland.” Any one knowing his whereabouts 
please write to M. B. M., care of this magazine 


BROADED, NEIL.—He was last heard from in June, 
1920, when he mailed a card from Keeman, Arizona, but 
he has not been seen for three years He has a mother 
and sister near Los Ange!es He is asked to write to 
M. B., care of this magazine 








BROWN, DAVID.—He was born in Louisville. Kentucky, 
and is a cook, about forty-eig years old, short, and of 
light complexion. He ha n missing eleven years. His 
two daughters are tiow grown up and are longing to see 
their father. His wife will be grateful for any information 
about him. Mrs. Mary Brown. care of this magazine. 











BOES, JOHNNY.—He left home April 20, 1921, and has 
not been heard of since He was wearing his working 
clothes. He is about seventeen years old, five feet six 
inches tall. and has dark hair. His mother is very much 
upset about him and will be grateful to any one who can 
tell her what has become of her boy. Mrs. Boes, care of 
this magazine. 


GIBONEY, JAMES O.—He was born in July, 1875, in 
Christian Missouri. His mother’s maiden name 
‘ c and he signs his name MceGiboney He 
works as a butcher and also as a steel and iron worker 
He is over six feet tall. with dark hair and eyes, and was 
a member of the Modern Woodmen and of the Bridge 
Structural Iron Workers Union No. 18, St. Louis, Missouri, 
in 1907 Any one who can tell where he is will do a great 
favor by writing to his father, W. S. Giboney, care of this 
magazine 





Missing Department 








LEONE, LOUIS A.—Please write home at-once to your 
family in Berkeley, California. They are very anxious to 
hear from you. —Your mother. 


MARTIN, GLADYS, who lived i Bakersfield. California, 
about 1909-10. If she sees this she is asked to write to an 
7 Thee. A. D. Walden, General Delivery, San Francisco, 

alifernia 


POLK, LEONA.—She married a man named Parker and 
was last seen in Hood River. Oregon, in 1914. Her home 
town is Salem. An old friend who has not heard from 
her in seven years would be glad to get news of her. E. B. 
P., care of this magazine. 


RAKE, VIVA N.—She is an artist and lecturer, tall, 
with golden hair. She speaks several languages and has 
traveled a great deal. Any information about her will be 
thankfully appreciated by a friend. Vivian Mellen, care of 
this magazine. 


GEZELIUS, WALTER and FLORENCE.—They were last 
heard of in Clairton, Pennsylvania. Their mother’s name 
is Carlson. They are asked to write to their cousin, Lars 
J. 8. Gezelius, care of this magazine. 


RICHEY, 0. A. (OLIE).—Any one who knows where he 
is will a great favor by writing to his brother, conn 
F. Richey, 1623 Freeman Avenue. Cincinnati. Ohio. 


SKINNER, RUFUS J.—A friend is very anxious to hear 
from him and_ will be grateful to any ene whe can give 
his address. He was last heard of in Brooklyn, New York. 
If ne sees this he is asked to write te K. P., care of this 
magazine. 


MacLURE, R. J.—He left his home at Fort William, 
Ontario, on August 3, 1908. and ne word has been received 
from him in eight years. He has blue eyes ami dark, 
curly hair. He is thirty years old. Any one knowing his 
whereabouts will do a great favor by writing to his mother, 
ae Ro MacLure, 331 Elm Avenue, Windsor. Ontario, 

anada. 


VAN HEST, JOHN HENRY.—-He was last seen about 
thirteen years ago. He is now about twenty-nine years old, 
with dark, curly hair and blue eyes. His sisters and 
brother would like to hear from him and will be glad to 
receive any information that will help them to find him. 
Please write to his sister, Mrs. Paul Ganger; care of this 
magazine. 


BROWN, CHARLES ISAAC.—He is about five feet ten 
inches tall, with dark-brown hair and blue eyes. When his 
mother sagt saw him he was working for a sawmill com- 
pany in Cadillac, Michigan. He is now forty-nine years 
old. Any information will be gladly received by Mrs, 
Charles Howk, care of this magazine. 


BERT, MARY.—She was last seen in Newburyport, Mas- 
sachusetts. Any one knowing her present address will do a 
favor by writing to E. W. D., care of this magazine 


SHULTS, ARTHUR.—He is twenty-seven years old, ie 
feet eleven inches tall, with black hair and blue eyes 
was last seen at Bakersfield, California. His father and 
mother have not heard from him for four years and would 
be grateful for any news that will help them to know his 
present whereabouts. Please write to Mrs. N. B. Shults, 
1310 Jessie Street, San Franciseo. California 


SLOPER, ARTHUR.—-He was last heard from in Fort 
Russell, Wyoming. Also ERICK KECK. He left Tacoma 
in February, 1918. Any one who knows the present where- 
abouts of either of these two men will do a favor by writ- 
ing to H. G., care of this magazine. 


WINN, THOMAS GEORGE enneren N.—He has 
been missing sinc February, 19 fe is sixty-four years 
old, about five feet six inches ‘ati, with black, curly hair 
and gray mustache, His stepdaughter would like to hear 
from him or from any one who knows what has become 
of him. Mrs. Wiiliam L. House, care of this magazine. 


KOHLER, FRED.—He is twenty years old, of medium 
with dark hair. He was last heard of in Mukilteo, 
rton. _ sister is very lonesome for him and will 
be g¢ ul to ny one who can tell her where he is. 
Agnes Kohler, care of this magazine 









HEMINGWAY, EARL.—HFle is asked to write to his pal 
who shipped with him in the navy from Waterbury, Con- 
necticut. MICKY DAY, » this, please write Har- 
old B. Porter, care of this magazine. 


KOENIG, GEORGE V.—He left Oklahoma about twelve 
years ago and is now twenty-seven years old. Any one 
who knows where he is will do a .great favor by writing 
to his sister Mrs. Anna Foraker, 95 Davenport Street, 
Detroit Michig an 

_ ROSS, CARRIE.—She was put in the children’s home in 

3as City Missouri, and was taken from there by Mr. 
N 





and Mrs. Jack Burk Mr. Burk died and his wife put 
Carrie k in the home Her mother has not heard of 
that time That was about twenty-seven years 








a and she was four years old when the Burks took 
her Also any persons by the name of BROWN or BOYS. 
TON who are related to nas Boyston or Sally Brown, 
his wife. Her children, and Mary Boyston, would be 
giad to hear from any of these relatives. Mrs. Mary John- 
son, R. B. No. 2, Cummings, Kansas. 
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varese. ha | RICHARD.—He is about forty-six 
years teft Mngland in May, . He went to 
San Sepnetane, His two nieces are anxious to hea 

and will be greteful for any 

find him. Please write to Mrs. Kitty 
Bagguater Avenue, Ottawa, Ontario, Canada 


SPARK. ANNETTA.—She was in London. Ohio, in 1919. 
ig twenty-four years old, with black hair and eyes. A 
: friend would be glad to hear — her. W. Jones, 1209 
t North Second Street, Ironton, Ohio. 


} WAREN, EDNA and ETHEL.—They are about twelve 

| years old. Their uncle was killed in France during tho 

{ war gnd their Rae will be glad to know where these 
children are. Auben, care of this magazine. 


| PRICE, Pinoy He is twenty-eight years old. about 
| . five feet nine inches tall, with dark hair and complexion, 
and was last heard of in Chinook, Montana, where he left 
for  >eadwood, South Dakota, with a trainload of sheep. 
gAny information as to his present whereabouts would be 
thankfully received by Bion Strickland, R. D. No. 1, 
Botse, Idaho. 

FOX, SAMUEL S.—He left his home in 1916 sae was 
{ last heard of ty Seattle. Washington, two years at His 
brother will be grateful for any information ome will help 

to find him. Jesse Fox, care of this magazine. 


JONES, NORMA. ——_ 1906 she married a man named 
Fred Larvie. ow about twenty-five years old and 
was last pened a Kanses City. She is asked to write 
to her brother, Thomas R. Jones, 1031-2 West Okmulge, 
Muskogee, Oklahoma. 

ANDERSON, MARY.—She is asked to write to Eddie 
Anderson in care of this magazine. 

CROCKER, GEORGE O.—Dear Daddy: 


always 


aoe, 102 


We want you to 
asking for you. 


come home and the children are a 
Please write or come as soon as you see this. —Your wife. 
FITCH, GEORGE.—He is about sixty-nine years old, 


five feet five inches tall, well set, with auburn hair. 

eyes, tattoo marks on his hands and arms, and was last 

hear? from about eighteen years ago, from Portland, Maine. 

He was a ship’s second mate and had always been at sea. 

a quater will be grateful for any news of him. Mrs. 8S. 
S., care of this magazine. 


LOYD, VELMA.—An old friend from Dayton would like 
to hear from you. Also ONEIDA DOTSON, who was a 


nurse in Dayton, Ohio, in the latter part of 1917-18. 
Please write to Friend, care of this magazine. 
PERSELL, CHARLIE W.—He was last seen in Port- 


land, Oregon, about ten years ago. His mother is very 
anxious about him and does not know whether he is living 
or dead. A letter from any one who can give her news 
“of him would be greatly appreswatst — write to his 
sister, Mrs. Laura Robbins, R. D. 2, Winlock, 
Washington. 


1 SCOTT, WARREN.—He was last seen in Philadelphia a 
year ago. He is asked to write to his old friend, Joe 





Smith, in care of this magazine. 
QUINN, HARRY, sometimes called Harvey. When last 
| heard of he was working for the Falcon Oil Co. in Falcon 
Cororado, about seven years ago. He has a brother con- 
nected with the New York City fire department and three 


John 


sisters, who would very much like to hear from him. 
| J. Quinn, A or One Hundred and Seventy-second Street, 
i New York ¢ 


seaennaete, LEO.—He has 
Wyoming. He is asked to write to O. 
magazine 


JONES, CLARENCE E.—When he was twelve years old 
his parents separated and he was placed with a family near 
{ Bedford, Indiana. He is now twenty-nine Hlis mother, 
iif who is a widow, would be glad to find her son, and will 
be grateful to any one who can give her information that 
will help her in her search. Mrs. Anna Fehlinger, care o 
this magazine. 


a _ranch_ somewhere in 
T. . care of this 








ROBSON, W. ROSS.—He served in the Canadian army 
during the war with the Twenty-eighth Batta m (Medical), 
Saskatchewan or Detroit, 





i c. -K. F. He may be in Regina, 

| Michigan. A very old friend would be glad to hear from 
him or from any one who knows his present address. 1. 

Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 





i Lambert, 402 Morley Avenue, 

if CORDLE, RUTH.—She was born in Millington, Tennes- 

i see, and is now about fifteen or sixteen years old She 

H was placed in a home and was adopted by some people 

1 from North or South Carolina, and her mother has been 

i unable to get her. If she sees this she is asked to write 
to her sister. who has good news for her, and who will 


come for her no matter where she may be. Any assistance 





i | in this matter will be greatly appreciate Miss Frances 
iH M. Cordle, 145 West lowa Avenue, Memphis, Texnessee. 

i} BOYD, JEANNE.—She was a guest at the Brown Palace 
Hi Hotel, in Denver, Colorado, during the summer of 1920. 


She is seventeen years old, with light- ~ ee gg and blue 
eyes, and speaks with a Scotch accent. i 
one inch in height. Any news of her will 


; e is ve feet 
} g' "he thankfully 
i received. Statler, care of this magazine. 


r from 
information that will help . 


Missing Department 


BROWN, Stveete = is about twenty-five years old 
and  ? last heard of a wrenceburg, Tennessee. He 
about five feet nine & 4. tall, with ‘ient hair and & 
- Any ee as to his whereabouts will be greatly 

ated by L. Stewart. 1015 East Jasper Street, 
Joplin, , > 


LA TRASSE JACQUES L.—He disappeared from his 
South Carolina on August 12, 1920, and his wife 
has heard nothing from him since. He is forty years eld 
but looks much younger, has blue eyes, light, reddish hair, 
is five feet five and a half inches tall, plays any string 
instrument, and was an automobile machinist before he 
enlisted. He was _ discha , e in Wash- 
" b . Any information that will 

help to find him will be most gratefully received by 

Shelley, care of this magazine, 


ELMEN, WILLIAM S., known to his friends as ‘‘Bub- 
bles.” He was last heard of in Janesville, Wisconsin. Any 
one who knows his whereabouts will do a favor by writing 
e toe Guy Morgan, 218 Newland Street. Los Angeles, 
alifornia. 


° 

STORMAN, VICTOR R.—He disappeared ten years ago, 
after visiting his sister in Dallas, Texas, when he told her 
he was going to St. Louis to say good-by to his mother, 
as he was going to Detroit. That is the last that has 
been seea or heard im by his family. His mother is 
now quite old and is an invalid, and is always asking 
for Ler son, but every effort to find him has failed. It 
is hoped that readers of this magazine will be able to give 
some assistance in this matter and help his poor old mother 
to see her son again. [His sisters and brothers. who have 
are sure that we will help them to get 
news of him. y one who has known him during the 
past ten years ll do a grewt favor by pie 2 oe 
Flora Stoyman, 982 Columbus Avenue, New York C 


ANCE, ALFRED W.—He was last seen in Denver, 
Colorado, “April 25. Poe He is about five feet eight inches 
tall, with dark hair and eyes, and served overseas. Also 
GRACE MORRIS, who was last seen in Denver about 1908, 
She went to Yuma, Colorado, to stay with relatives, Any 
information about either of these two friends will be grate- 
fully received by F. M., care of this magazine. 


MELVIN, KATE.—She was an actress with a company 
playing one-week stands at Toledo Opera House. Toledo, 
Ohio, in 1882. She left her baby girl in the care of a 
policeman’s wife, Mrs. Charles I. Pope, in Toledo. Her 
daughter would be grateful for any information that would 
help a to find her mother. M. Melvin. care of this 

magazine. 


WHEELER.—I was born in Newark, New Jersey, and 
have been toid that my name was Wheeler or Willlams. 
I had a twin brother, and he and my mother died when 
I was born. Then I was adopted by John and Maggie 
Gehring, who both died when was between the age of 
five and nine years. After their death I went to live with 
a guardian, Thomas B. Cryer, of Newark, who. when I 
was thirteen years old, turned me out “hecause, he said, 
the money left me by my foster parents was all spent. 
Mrs. Cryer told me I had brothers and sisters, one about 
twelve years older = foster parents lived in 
Bloomfield, and I have = that my father, Frank 
Wheeler, or Williams, worked in a carpenter shop off 
Bridge Street, and that John Gehring worked there, too, 
at that time. am now thirty-three years old. 
who can help me to get some news of my 
always have my deepest gratitude Mrs. A. H. 
of this magazine. 


ALLAN, JAMES.—Ie has not been seen since August 
29, 1920, and was last heard from in San Diego, California. 
He is five feet eight inches tall, of stout build, with blue 
eyes and thin brown hair. His left jaw is broken and 
searred and he has tattoo marks on both arms. Any in- 
formation about him will be gratefully received by Edith 
Allan, 955 West Court Street, Los Angeles, California, 


REED. FRANCIS MARION.—Please write to your wife; 
she was grieved until she is quite ill She cannot sell the 
lots without your signature.—Zelah. 


STREVER, LEW.—He was born in Glenville, New York, 
about 1860, and went to Cleveland. Ohio. Later he wag 
heard from in Indiana and New Mexico. In 1890 he opened 
a claim Oklahoma, when that territory was opened to 
the ‘‘boomers’’ by the government From there he drifted 
to Lincoln, Nebraska, and was last heard 
place in 1892 Any information concerning him will be 
gratefully received by his sister, Mrs. E. R. Walton, 822 
State Street. Schenectady, New York. 

DICKERSON, GEORGE W.—His mother has not_ heard 
from him for fifteen years, when he wrote from Chicago 
saving he was leaving there to go farther West. He wrote 
ynee more from a place believed to be called Plano, but 
the name was blurred, and he has not written since. His 
mother would be happy to hear from any one who can give 
her any news whatever of her son, as she is heartsick with 
the uncertainty of not knowing —_ has become 
or whether he is dead or alive. Mrs. T. Raynor, care 
of this magazine 

WRIGHT, WILLIAM KNOX.—He was last heard of at 
Paris Island, South Carolina, in June, 1920. He served 
with the marines and is twenty-five years old. His brother 
is anxious to*find him and will be grateful for any in- 
formation. Arthur Wright, care of this magazine. 


great faith in us, 


people will 
Fuss, care 
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BOWLING, MRS. LAURA.—Her maiden name was 

and she came from West Virginia. She and her 
husband separated in Boise, Idaho, between ig 94. ow 
information that would help to find her wo' be grate- 
ully received by Era Bowling, 1448 Market treet San 
Diego, California, 


PHILLIPS, JOSEPH.—On February 7, 1920, he sent a 
telegram from Salt Lake City, saying he had just arrived 
there from Denver, Colorado. The telegram sent in answer 
never reached him, and his sister, who is his only living 
relative, has been unable to get any trace of him since 
that time. He is about five feet two inches in height, of 
light complexion, and has blue eyes. There is a blue mark 
on his nose between the eyes. Any information that will 
help to find him will be most gratefully received by his 
yids Mrs. R. Morrison, 2684 Bewick Avenue, Detroit, 

ichigan. 


LAUER, HOMER K.—He was discharged from Kelly 
Field, Texas, in May, 1920. His mother heard from him 
last in June of that year from Fort Worth, Texas. Any 
information about him will be thankfully received by his 
aunt. Mrs. Ada Merrick, 1217 Arthur Street, Caldwell, 





Idaho. 
MAYER.—In 1909 my father died and my aunt adopted” 
me legally. My mother, Mrs. Myrtle Mayer, was living in 


Chicago, on Cottage Grove Avenue. I have not heard from 
her since that time, but I was told that she had married 
again and that her name is now Wilson. I am very anx- 
jous to find her and will be grateful to any one who 
who can give me news of her. Private George R. Mayer, 
care of this magazine. 


JUSTINSON, CHARLES A.—He was last seen in 1918 
in Camp Presidio, California, and is thought to have gone 
overseas. He is about twenty-three years old, five feet 
three inches tall, with light hair and blue eyes. If any 
ene knows where this young fellow is they will do @ great 
kindness by sending his address to s old army friend 
and buddy, Sergeant Jerry Wilkinson, care of this magazine. 


BARNETT, L. R.—He wast last heard of in Seattle about 
six years ago. He is five feet ten inches tall and weighs 
about one hundred and fifty pounds. His nephew will 
very much obliged to any one who will be kind enough to 
send his address. Wayne Barnett, 205 Ouachita Avenue, 
Monroe, Louisiana. 


OWLER, GEORGE ALBERT.—He may be known as 
10E GARCIA. He left his home in Oxnard in March, 
1919, for South America, but was seen after that time in 
Phoenix, Arizona. Any one who knows his present where- 
sg will do a kindness by communicating with his daugh- 

Figen Mary Fowler, 714 Mariposa Avenue, El Segundo, 
Ca ifornia. 


HEATON, or RENNIE, JAMES WILLIAM.—He was last 
heard of in Toronto, Canada, in 1914. He is twenty years 
old, of fair complexion, with golden hair and blue eyes. 
His old English school chum, Bob, is anxious to get news 
of him and will be very grateful to any one who can tell 
tim something about him or send his present address. 
Bob, care of this magazine. 


BROWN, MARY.—She was born March 21, 1916, and 
was adopted in San Francisco. There is an estate to be 
settled and any information about this child will be 
greatly appreciated. b R., care of this magazine. 


HILLS, ERNEST J.—He was last heard of about three 
ye ago, when he was working for_a shoe-machinery 
in Beverly, Massachusetts. He is thirty-seven 
about six feet tall, and served in the navy. Any 
‘has seen him, or who can give any news of him, 
great favor by writing to C, T. Hills, 40 Ossipee 
Road, Somerville, Massachusetts. 


MASON, JAKE.—He is of heavy build, with blue eyes 
end dark hair. The thumb of his right hand is missing. 
Any information about him will be gladly received by Mrs. 
A. Mason, Box 98, Oakdale, Louisiana, 


ABBOTT, WORTH WESLEY.—He was last heard from 
at Fort Worth, Texas, in 1919. Any information as to his 
present whereabouts will be greatly appreciated If he sees 
this he is asked to write to L. A., care of this magazine. 

BROWN, BOBERT, of Leith, Scotland. 

like to ag his present address. E. 8S. 
R. F N 5, Los Angeles, California. 








His sister would 
Ellison, Box 89 





GRASME, ERWIN.—Please come home, or write and let 
me know where you are, as soon as you see this. I-am 
very much worried about you. C. G. is not here any more, 
se come home.—Mother. 


HINATE, MRS. R. A., whose maiden name was Blanche 
Tones he has been missing for seventeen years, and was 
last he in of in Denver, Colorado, when she was sick in 
a hospité She would be now about thirty-eight years 
eld, th dark hair and eyes. Her father’s name is John 
Wesley Jones. Her people do not know whether she is 
dead or alive, and her parents are getting old and would 
be grateful to any one who could tell them what has be- 
come of their daughter Please write to her sister, Mrs. 

D. Flanagan, care of this magazine. 


GRAVES, JEFFERSON.—He was a sergeant in Company 
G, Twentieth Infantry, and was commissioned early in 
1918, Any one who knows bis present address, kindly com- 
municate with Ray Bragg, Joydale, West Virginia. 
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HOWARTH, Pg —When last heard 
Heutenant in army. He attended school at 
Nebraska, in itis. a old schoolmate would be glad to 

= one who knows present 
address. Earl E. Norris, oleridge, Nebraska. 


OWENS, THOMAS, of Rochester, Minnesota, and last 
heard of in Califgrnia. Any information about him would 
be greatly appreciated by his daughter, who has not 
her father since she was a little girl about twenty yea! 
ago. Mrs. Florence L. Howlett, care of this magazine. 


SIMMONS, JOSEPH BRYANT, who left Tennessee about 
five years ago and was last heard from at Layland, West 
Virginia, where he was employed as a miner, He is thirty- 
six years old. Any news of him that will help to know 
what has become of him will be gratefully received by his 
borther, Charles Simmons, care of this magazine. 


MERRITT, RANDOLPH.—He was born 
City in 1851, and left there for Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
in 1901, in company with a man named John Kelly, ® 


Kean, and has never returned. Every effort has been ma 
to find him, but without success. Any information tha 
will help to learn what has become of him will be most 
gla received by Mrs. R. Merritt, care of this maga- 
z . 


COLLINS, JAMES, the son of Jerry Collins, formerly of 
Terre Haute, Indiana. He is about thirty-five years eld. 
Any information about him will be greatly appreciated by 
his nephew, R. Doyle, 111 North eTwenty-fourth Street, 
Mattoon, Illinois. 


GRANITE, MARY.—She is nineteen years old, five feet 
four inches tall, weighs one hundred and twenty-five pounds, 
with black hair and gray eyes, and has scar en the 
left side of her forehead. She left her heme and parents 
in Bridgeport on July 1, 1920, and went with a carnival 
then playing in Meriden. Any one having information as 

her whereabouts please communicate with William E. 
Burton, Washington and Madison Avenue, Bridgeport, 
Connecticut. 


WOLF, DON WALKER.—He is of heavy build, with 
sandy complexion, and was last heard of at Camp Pike, 
Alabama, in July, 1918. Also LEON F. JOHNSON, last 
heard er in Los Angeles, in 1916, and shipmates of 

UY GREEN, who was drowned off Cardiff, Wales, or any 
of his ae pals who can give information about him, please 
write to his former buddy, H. M. Welf, BR. kh WN 
Box 87, Greely, Colorado. 


DUTTON, LOUISA, who left Little Rock, Arkansas, in 
1906 for Columbus Ohio, and was last heard of in 
Eureka Springs, Arkansas, in the same year, where she 
was well known. She might be known as Mrs. Thomas, 
or Brin. Any one who knows her present name and ad- 
dress, please write to ‘‘The Golden Rule Monthly,’’ 1502 
West Second Street, Little Rock, Arkansas. 


HATT, RALPH, also known as Eddie Doyle, Williams, 
Martin, and Smith. When last heard from he was in 
Howard, Rhode Isiand, about four years ago. 
five feet five inches tall, of stocky build, with blue eyes. 
and fair complexion, and had a small scar on one side 
of his face near the jaw. His father will be deeply grate- 
ful for any information that will help him to find his 
son. J. H. Hatt, 423 Monroe Street, Tolede, Ohio. 


MAHER, PATRICK.—He was born in 1842 at Cashel, 
County Tipperary, Ireland, and came to America when he 
was a boy. He had _ two_ sisters who, when last heard 
from, were in New York State, several brothers who set- 
tled in the East, and others who settled in California, He 
would be glad to hear from any of these relatives, or from 
their children. Patrick Maher, 315 Cate Avenue, Jones- 
boro, Arkansas. 


PHELAN, JAMES.—He was born in Ireland, and_ when 
last heard of was living with one of his sisters in Brook- 
lyn, New York. His father died on November 15, 1920, 
and his mother on the 17th of January, 1821. If he sees 
this he is asked to write to his brother, John E. Phelan, 
310 Twenty-fifth Street, Newport News, Virginia. 


TURNER, AMANDA, and her two children. William 
and Julia. They left Atlanta, Georgia, and went to Bos- 
ton, where they were last heard from about eighteen years 

hey are colored. Any one having information about 


Oo. ° 





ill do a great kindness by writing to Mrs. Turner’s 
niece, Lillie Wallace, 1920 East Missouri Street, Evans- 
ville, Indiana, 


STALLARD, CHARLES.—He is about forty-five years 
old. He left London, England, for Canada, about sixteen 
years ago, and was last heard of about eleven years ago, 
when he was a cook in a lumber camp in Canada He is 
asked to write to his sister, who will be glad to hear from 
any one who can give her his present address. Mrs. 
Ethel M. Castle, 547 West Sixty-first Street, Chicago, Illi- 
nois. 


BAXTER, ANNIE JOYCE.—She left Worcester, Massa- 

husetts, about twenty-five years ago, with her baby boy, 
Fred Stephen Baxter, who was then about one year old, 
and went to Denver, Colorado, but it was heard later that 
she had gone to Arkansas. Her sister would be glad to 
hear from her, or from any of her family, and will greatly 
appreciate any information that will help her to commun 
cate with her sister. T care of this magazine. 
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MOONER, LOUWISE.—She was born December 13, 1099, 
at eg ag was pgget, ot St. Ann’s 0 

at , January 27, 1900, by her jppother. 

and a Jater she was aieehed and 

Mrs. Charles et. Louis. e ig now pe 

and. _— be glad to know whether ay parents are still 

whether ‘bas any relatives, as she has never 

yo ot “3 her family. Amy information that wil] belp 


oe a will be gladly received and always 
a Ry Mrs. dr., Fort Myers Ga- 
rage, Fort Myets, 


BIGGS, GLADYS.—When last heard of she had married 
— al ag living anses, but her married name is not 
If ~~ this she is asked to write to her 

old P"triend. E. M. 


care of this magazine. 
BARNES, FRANK M., JR.—He is twenty-four atc 

old, about five feet four inches in height, and nee k 

hair and eyes. When ijast heard of be was 

. > -* 3-5 49* 45. §- 

his friend, B. Summers, care of this magazine. 


RASON, coc bag vied EDWARD. formacty | of Bath, 
Maine. He ha t beem heard from since June, 1918. He 
was a genaiot net: A... be working as a machinist. He is 
five feet ten inches tall and of a ruddy complexion. His 
son is very much worried about him and will ry grateful 
to any one whe can ¢" ¢ tuim information thet wil) help him 
to find his father. . P. B., care of this magazine. 


peeheshemect, 
a, 


JENKINS, DORA.—Her maiden name was Prinkey, and 
she lived at one time in Freeport, Illinois. She is thirty- 
eight years ef age, but looks older, weighs about one hun- 
dred and seventy-five pounds, and has sandy hair turning 
gray. She diseppeared from Rock Island, Iinois, early in 

21. Any information will be thankfully received 
by A. 8S. Jenking, 520 Summit Avenue, Waterloo, Iowa. 


PRICE, DOROTHY.—When last heard of she was living 
in West Terre Haute, Indiana. Any information as to her 
present whereabouts will be greatly appreciated by O. F. 
Fread, 214 Deeds Avenue, Dayton, Ohio. 


FRASER, JAMES OGILVIE, son of Captain James Alex- 
ander Fraser and grandson of Major General Fraser, is 
earnestly requested to write as soon Cs _ sous this. Ho 
is sometimes kKnowea as James Craw y informa- 
tion about him, NMving or dead, will -y thank Tully received 
by W. R. Trull, care of this magazine. 


HOGDAHL, HERMAN.—THle has not been heard from for 
nearly three years. Hie was born in Sweden, is thirty- 
four ews old, six feet tall, well proportioned, with light- 
brown hair and brewn eyes. He ig a sailor and when last 
heard from was in New York City in August, 1918, at 
which time he left there with an American merchant ship 
bound for France. Ary news of him will be gratefully re- 
ceived by his brother, Hjalmar Hogdahl, 315 Twenty-fifth 
Avenue North, Seattle, Washington. 


BLOOMER, CHARLES.—In 1903 he was on Governor’s 
Island in the Wightb Infantry, Company E. It is thought 
that his heme was in Dayton, Ohio. One of his buddies 
would like to hear from him. G. E. Hally, cars of this 
magazine. 


JONES, GRACE, ELLA, or HOWARD, the children of 
Wayland and the late Josephine Parsons Jones. Your cousin 
would like to heer from you. Mrs. I A. Fitch, 265 
Quimby Street, N. #., Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


ELSWORTH, ETHEL.—She was last heard of in Port 
Arthur, Texas She is about seventeen years old and has 
a sister named Edna. If she sees this she is asked to 
write to a dear tittle orphan friend who went to school 
with her at Lake Charles, Louisiana. Eulalie Land. care 
of this magazine. 


MARLOWE, MAU®BDE, and her brother, WILLIAM 
PETTY. Their brother has not seen them for about eleven 
years. Maude is now about fifteen and William, twelve 
years old When last heard of they were in Tennessee. 
Any informatien that will help to find them will be most 
gratefully received by their brother, Clarence Dougherty, 
care of this magazine. 


BOONE, ROBERT, known as “Little Bob.’’ He left his 
family in North Carolina shortly after thesCivil War, say- 
ing he was going te South Carolina. and nes never been 
heard of since. He was a good violin player. He had 
one finger missing Any information concerning him will 
be greatly appreciated by Daniel Boone, care of this maga- 
zine. 


SMITH.—I was born on November 10, 1895, at St. Henri 
Quebec, Canada My parents were Mary Jane and James 
Smith. 1 believe my mother came from Boston. From in- 
formation received I have been given to understand that 
my mother died at my birth, and that my father died 
when I was cight days oid I was a in the Royal 


Victoria Hospital until I was four yea old, when I was 
adopted by a lady doctor, who was giving up her dutles 
in the hospital. Any information that would help me to 


find relatives weuld be very gratefully received. Harold 


Smith, care of thie magazine. 

GORDON, GEORGINA A.—When last heard of she was 
at Coronado Beach, California. If she sees this she igs 
asked to write to her friend, T. F. M., care of this maga- 
zine. 


Department 





HULL, nr, abou. 188, sod Tived was bom 4 Bar 


giv. 0, and lived in Washingtor ¢., 
m 1895-1904. She was stepdaughter of + ee 
Charles Emery and fen wens. by that name. She mar- 
ried a man named Heening in 1898, and was last heard 
from at Old Point Comfort in 1908. Any information will 
be gladly welcomed by her a W. Hull, 364 


Forty-seventh Street, Brooklyn ork. 


McINTOSH, H. F., formerly of Minnesota and believed 
to be im the West or in Alaska. An old friend would like 
to hear frem him er from any one who knows where he 
ig at present. C. McLachlan, 3314 Potomac Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Lilinois. 


LANDIS, PETER M.—He ran away from home when he 
was a boy and fought in the forces of the North in the 
Civil War. He was cut off from his father’s inheritance, 
but money was put in trust for his only living child, Mary 
Emerson Landis, who was nine years old when her father 
died. The people who took care of her after his death 
destroyed all papers that might help her to*gain her in- 


Aeritance when she bheeame of age. Now she’ is growing 


old and feeble, and would be giad to know if there is any 
one in the world whom she may claim as one of her own 
people. Her mother’s maideh name was Margaret Brown, 
ri her father often spoke of a sister named Hester, who 
had red hair. Any information will be gladly and most 
gratefully received. Mrs. R. O. Hover. care of this magazine. 


SHEARON, EDITH.—She !s the daughter ¢ Joe sbearon 
who died in Pueblo. Colorado, about 19 She 
married to a man named Roberts who “a Sight or nine 
years ago, and may have married again. She left Stone 
County, Arkansas. in 1917, and when on heard from wa3 
living on ‘yond Btseet, Pueblo, in 1918. She is about 
twenty - cick years old, five feet in height, with hazel eyes 
light hair, and fais complexion. Any information about her 
will be apore: lated by Charles Christian. Rover, Arkansis. 


FETSCHKE, ERWIN.—He was pern in Germany in are, 
apd came to America in 1903. He is a brewer and : 
last heard of was employed in Lang’s brewery in Bete, 
Colorado. He left Denver for Butte, Montana, when he 
married, and from there went Seattle. He was last 
heard from in 1909. His brother will be very grateful to 
any one who can give him information that will help to 
find him. Otto Fetschke, care of this magazine. 





£. H. W., who left home on the evening of June 13th. 
If you see this come home or write at once. Don’t let 
pride keep you away. I am very sorry for the things I 
said, and have learned a lesson. Our dear parents are 
very unhappy over what has happened, and I beg you to 
let me hear from you at once.—R. H. W. 


LORRAINE, JACK.—He was last heard from in Hono- 
lulu in 1919, and is believed to have gone to South 
America. He is about twenty-six years old, well eciu- 
eated, and once studied to be a_ doctor. He is a_ fine 
whistler and is known as the ‘Mocking Bird.”’ There 
is news of great importance awaiting him. and his sister 
is very anxious to find him Any one who knows where 
he is will do a great favor by writing to her. Peggy Lor- 
raine, care of this magazine. 


MOORE, EVAN, who lived in Clayton, New Jersey, about 
nineteen or twenty year go. He had black, curly hair 
and brown eyes, was five feet eleven inches tall and icf on 
built. He is now about forty- ped years old is w 
Laura, died about twenty years ag He is asked to pods 
to an old friend, who will be Frey to hear from any one 
who knows his present address. B. E., care of this maga- 
zine. 

ROBINSON, ROBERT G., who left Pittsburgh, Penn 
vania, three years ago. Letters sent to him were returr 
and he is asked to send his present address to a friend 
who is anxious to communicate with him. E. D., care of 
this magazine. 





NEUMANN, FRED.—He was born in 1881, is well built, 
and of fair complexion. He was in Minneapolis sixteen 
years ago, and went from there to California. His mother 
has not seen or heard from him since that time, and every 
effort to find him has failed. She will be deeply grateful 
to any eme who can tell her what has become of her 
only son, for whom she is Comenaney grieving. frees} infor- 
mation will be most gratefully recei Mrs. Annie Neu- 
mann, 227 North Twelfth Street, Philadelp hia. 


BELL, CARE w. Any one who knows his address will do 
1 great kindness nding it to Joe L. M. Lemore, 1649 
Broadway, Denver, *¢ a slorado. 

HOLMES, HARRY 8.—He is about th eis- ix years old, 
six feet tall, with black hair and dar eyes, and was 
last heard of in Little Valley, New Y« x. liis sister is 
very lonesome and vould like to hear from him Mrs. 
Ruth Cadie, Hudnail, West Virginia. 






De WITT, MAMIE.—She was last heard from in 1919, 
in Jorth Dakota. She is about forty-six years old, rather 
heavy set, has two hildren, Martha, twenty-three, and 
Ernest, twenty 35 rs ok Her only sister would be glad 
to hear from her or tf mm her children. Eva Sekavec, 912 
Third Avenue, N. W., Seattle, Washington. 























FREE! 


Actual Reports of Secret Service Operator 38 


ERE is something money can’t buy. More fascinating than detective stories. 


Confidential 


reports of a 1eal operator—No. 38—to his Secret Service Bureau, headed by the most famous 
detective in America. Absolutely Free. Nocost. No obligation. Don’t fail to send for them. 


They may point the way to Big Money for you. 


See how the modern detective works. Read 
these inside stories of the solution of great 
mysteries, See what possibilities this most fas- 
cinating and eventful of all professions offers 
to you—and how you may fit yourself for it. 


Be a Finger Print Expert 


To command the highest fees, the Secret Service 
man must also be a Finger Print Expert. These re- 
ports show why. This ye may be easily learned 
at home, in your spare Wonderful opportunity 
in this UNCROWDED, PROFITABLE field. 





_ Cases of 12 Famous 
FingerPrint Experts 


Stories and pictures of real 
crimes solved by Finger Print 
evidence. Pictures and life 
stories of famous experts 
graduates of my 
. True facts, but 

better than fiction. 


Aiso Sent Free 


Send the Coupon ——> 


Make $5,000 to $10,000 a Year 


The unfilled demand for trained Finger Print_men is 
increasing daily. Opportunity is waiting for YOU. No 
time to lose. Send today for these reports, also our bi 
Free book on Finger Prints. Gives all particulars an 
success stories of our graduates. Brilliant future ahead 
of you it you act now. 


Special Offer-Limited Time 


Everyone getting these Free Reports will also receive my 
Special Off r of a Professional Finger Print Outfit, absolutely 

‘ree. Made for limited time only. Send cou ope today—sure. 
Reports, Finger Print Book, and special outfit offer, all Free 
“- Prepaid. Don’t delay, and perhaps forget. Dothis right now. 


T. G. COOKE, Pres., University of Applied Science 
Dept. 1448, 1920 Sunnyside Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 








T. G. COORE, Pres., University of Applied Science 


of Operator 38, your new illustrated book on 
Re tection and your Special Outfit Offer 
hat I assume no obligation. 











1920 Sunnyside Avenue, Dept. 1448, Chicago Illinois 


Dear Mr. Cooke:— Please send me FREE ond peopel, Reports 
rime anc rime 


It is fully understood 
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Your THT DAYS WEAR 


FREI 


Send Only the Coupon 


Yes, free—not a penny tosend. Just take your choice of these exquisite TIFNITE GEM 


and we will send it on our liberal 10 days’ free trial offer. 


In appearance and by every test, 


these wonderful gems are so much like a diamond that even an expert can hardly tell the 


difference. But only 10,000 will be shipped on this plan. 
act while this special offer holds good. 


Mail the coupon NOW! Send no money. Tell us which ring you prefer. 
We'll send it at once. After you see the beautiful, dazzling gem and the 
handsome solid gold ring—after you have carefully made an examination 
and decided that you have a wonderful bargain and want to keep it—you 
can pay for it in such small easy payments that you’ll hardly miss the 
money. If you can tell a TIFNITE GEM from a genuine diamond, or if, 
for any reason at all, you do not wish to keep it, return it at our expense. 


Put It Beside a Diamond 


The closest thing to a diamond ever discovered. In appearance, a 
TIFNITE and a diamond are as alike as two peas. TIFNITE GEMS have the wonderful pure 
white color of diamonds of the first water, the dazzling fire, brilliancy, cut and polish. They 
stand every diamond test—fire, acid and diamond file. The mountings are exclusively fash- 
ioned in the latest designs—and are guaranteed solid gold 


Send No Money 


Same low prices now as before war. Most 
liberal, easy terms. Send no money and no 
references. The coupon brings your choice of 
these exquisite rings set with the sparkling 
TIFNITE GEMS, for 10 days’ wear free. Be 
sure to enclose strip of papershowing exact 


7 i finger measurement as explained at left. 
| Mail This Co upon \\ Accept Our Free Offer 
THE TIFNITE COMPANY 


Send now and get a TIFNITE GEM while this 
liberal free trial offer lasts. Wear it 10 days 
on trial—show it to your friends and see 
511 S. Plymouth Court, Dept. 1900 Chicago, Til. 
Send me............ — = ~on 10 days’ approval. 
If satisfactory I agree to pay $3.50 upon arrival, and balance at 


what they say about it. Decide then whether 
you want to keep it or not. Send for yours 

rate of $3.00 per month until reduced price of $12.50 is paid. If mot 

eatisfactory, I will return same within 10 days at your expense. 

above) 


+4 Togetthe right size 
Howto Order Rings fpe°t the right size 
heavy paper so that the ends exactly meet when 
drawn tightly around the second joint of finger on 
which you want to wear the ring. Be careful that 
@ measuring paper fite snugly without overiap- 
ping, and measure at the second joint. Send the 
etrip of paper to us with order coupon. 











THE TIFNITE COMPANY 


pow—today—sure 
(Un ordering ring be sure to enclose sige as described 


i 


511 S. Plymouth Ct. Dept, 1900 Chicage 


To take advantage of it, you mus 


our expense within 10 days. 
Ladies’ Ring 
No. Solid gold late 
mounting. E£ 


pense within 10 days. 


Tooth Belcher Ring 
Sol ‘ 
teed genuine ‘Tifnite Gem 
almosta carat in size. Pric: 
y 





n 10 days. 


Scarf Pin 


pense in 10 days. 





